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PREFACE 


Many of the most important problems of social life, though 
their causes have from the first been inherent in human psy¬ 
chology, have originated during the last hundred and fifty years; 
and even in so far as they have been handed down to us from 
an earlier epoch, they have of late come to press more urgently, 
have acquired a more precise formulation, and have gained fresh 
significance. Many of our leading minds have gladly devoted 
the best energies of their lives to attempts towards solving these 
problems. The so-called principle of nationality was discovered 
for the solution of the racial and linguistic problem which, un¬ 
solved, has continually threatened Europe with war and the 
majority of individual states with revolution. In the economic 
sphere, the social problem threatens the peace of the world even 
more seriously than do questions of nationality, and here ‘‘the 
labourer’s right to the full produce of his labour” has become 
the rallying cry. Finally, the principle of self-government, the 
corner-stone of democracy, has come to be regarded as furnishing 
a solution of the problem of nationality, for the principle of 
nationality entails in practical working the acceptance of the idea 
of popular government. Now, experience has shown that not one 
of these solutions is as far-reaching in its effects as the respective 
discoverers imagined in the days of their first enthusiasm. The 
importance of the principle of nationality is undeniable, and 
most of the national questions of Western Europe can be and 
ought to be solved in accordance with this principle; but matters 
are complicated by geographical and strategical considerations, 
such as the difficulty of determining natural frontiers and the 
frequent need for the establishment of strategic frontiers; more¬ 
over, the principle of nationality cannot help us where nation¬ 
alities can hardly be said to exist or where they are intertangled 
in inextricable confusion. As far as the economic problem is 
concerned, we have numerous solutions offered by the different 
schools of socialist thought, but the formula of the right to the 
whole produce of labour is one which can be comprehended more 
readily in the synthetic than in the analytic field; it is easy to 
formulate as a general principle and likely as such to command 
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widespread ssmipathy, but it is exceedingly difficult to apply in 
actual practice. The present work aims at a critical discussion of 
the third question, the problem of democracy. It is the writer’s 
opinion that democracy, at once as an intellectual theory and as 
a practical movement, has to-day entered upon a critical phase 
from which it will be extremely difficult to discover an exit. 
Democracy has encountered obstacles, not merely imposed from 
without, but spontaneously surgent from within. Only to a cer¬ 
tain degree, perhaps, can these obstacles be surpassed or removed. 

The present study makes no attempt to offer a “new system.” 
It is not the principal aim of science to create systems, but 
rather to promote understanding. It is not the purpose of 
sociological science to discover, or rediscover, solutions, since 
numerous problems of the individual life and the life of social 
groups are not capable of “solution” at all, but must ever remain 
“open.” The sociologist should aim rather at the dispas¬ 
sionate exposition of tendencies and counter-operating forces, of 
reasons and opposing reasons, at the display, in a word, of the 
warp and the woof of social life. Precise diagnosis is the logical 
and indispensable preliminary to any possible prognosis. 

The unravelment and the detailed formulation of the complex 
of tendencies which oppose the realization of democracy are mat¬ 
ters of exceeding difficulty. A preliminary analysis of these ten¬ 
dencies may, however, be attempted. They will be found to be 
classifiable as tendencies dependent (1) upon the nature of the 
human individual; (2) upon the nature of the political struggle; 
and (3) upon the nature of organization. Democracy leads to 
oligarchy, and necessarily contains an oligarchical nucleus. In 
making this assertion it is far from the author’s intention to 
pass a moral judgment upon any political party or any system 
of government, to level an accusation of hypocrisy. The law that 
it is an essential characteristic of all human aggregates to con¬ 
stitute cliques and sub-classes is, like every other sociological law, 
beyond good and evil. 

The study and analysis of political parties constitutes a new 
branch of science. It occupies an intermediate field between 
the social, the philosophico-psychological, and the historical dis¬ 
ciplines, and may be termed a branch of applied sociology. In 
view of the present development of political parties, the historical 
aspect of this new branch of science has received considerable 
attention. Works have been written upon the history of almost 
every political party in the Western world. But when we come 
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to consider the analysis of the nature of party^ we find that the 
field has hardly been touched. To fill this gap in sociological 
science is the aim of the present work. 

The task has been by no means easy. So great was the extent 
of the material which had to be discussed that the difficulties of 
concise presentation might well seem almost insuperable. The 
author has had to renounce the attempt to deal with the problem 
in all its extension and all its complexity, and has confined 
himself to the consideration of salient features. In the execution 
of this design he has received the unwearied and invaluable help 
of his wife, Gisela Michels. 

This English translation is from the Italian edition, in the 
preparation of which I had at my disposal the reviews of the 
earlier German version. Opportunities for further emendation 
of the present volume have also been afforded by the criticisms 
of the recently published French and Japanese translations. But 
the only event of outstanding importance in the political world 
since my Political Parties was first drafted has been the out¬ 
break of the war which still rages. The author’s general con¬ 
clusions as to the inevitability of oligarchy in party life, and 
as to the difficulties which the growth of this oligarchy imposes 
upon the realization of democracy, have been strikingly confirmed 
in the political life of all the leading belligerent nations imme¬ 
diately before the outbreak of the war and during the progress 
of the struggle. The penultimate chapter of the present volume, 
specially written for the English edition, deals with Party Life in 
War-time. It will be obvious that the writer has been com¬ 
pelled, in this new chapter, to confine himself to the discussion 
of broad outlines, for we are still too near to the events under 
consideration for accurate judgment to be possible. Moreover, 
the flames of war, while throwing their sinister illumination upon 
the military and economic organization of the states concerned, 
leave political parties in the shadow. For the time being parties 
are eclipsed by nations. It need hardly be said, however, that as 
soon as the war is over party life will be resumed, and that the 
war will be found to have effected a reinforcement of the tend¬ 
encies characteristic of party. 

EGBERT MICHELS. 

Basle, 1915. 
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CHAPTER I 


DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRACY AND ARISTOCRATIC 
DEMOCRACY 

The most restricted form of oligarchy, absolute monarchy, is 
founded upon the will of a single individual. Sic volo sic jubeo, 
Tel est mon hon plaisir. One commands, all others obey. The 
will of one single person can countervail the will of the nation, 
and even to-day we have a relic of this in the constitutional 
monarch's right of veto. The legal justification of this regime 
derives its motives from transcendental metaphysics. The logical 
basis of every monarchy resides in an appeal to God. God is 
brought down from heaven to serve as a buttress to the monar¬ 
chical stronghold, furnishing it with its foundation of con¬ 
stitutional law—the grace of God. Hence, inasmuch as it rests 
upon a supra-terrestrial element, the monarchical system, con¬ 
sidered from the outlook of constitutional law, is eternal and 
immutable, and cannot be affected by human laws or by the 
human will. It follows that the legal, juridical, legitimate aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy is impossible, a fable of a foolish political 
dreamer. Lawfully, the monarchy can be abolished by God alone 
—and God's will is inscrutable. 

At the antipodes of the monarchical principle, in theory, 
stands democracy, denying the right of one over others. In ab- 
stracto, it makes all citizens equal before the law. It gives to 
each one of them the possibility of ascending to the top of the 
social scale, and thus facilitates the way for the rights of the 
community, annulling before the law all privileges of birth, and 
desiring that in human society the struggle for preeminence 
should be decided solely in accordance with individual capacity. 
Whereas the principle of monarchy stakes everything upon the 
character of a single individual, whence it results that the best 
possible monarchical government offers to the people as a whole 
no guarantee for permanently benevolent and technically efficient 
rule,^ democracy is, on principle, responsible to the community 


*At the end of the eighteenth centur7 this was far more clearly and 
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at large for the prevailing conditions of rule, of which it is the 
sole arbiter. 

We know to-day that in the life of the nations the two theo¬ 
retical principles of the ordering of the state are so elastic that 
they often come into reciprocal contact, ‘ ‘ car la democratic peut 
embrasser tout le peuple, ou se resserrer jusqu’a la moitie; 
1 'aristocratic, k son tour, peut de la moitie du peuple se resserrer 
jusqu'au plus petit nombre indeterminement.''^ Thus the two 
forms of government do not exhibit an absolute antithesis, but 
meet at that point where the participants in power number fifty 
per cent. 

Our age has destroyed once for all the ancient and rigid forms 
of aristocracy, has destroyed them, at least, in certain important 
regions of political constitutional life. Even conservatism as¬ 
sumes at times a democratic form. Before the assaults of the 
democratic masses it has long since abandoned its primitive 
aspect, and loves to change its disguise. To-day we find it 
absolutist, to-morrow constitutional, the next day parliamentary. 
Where its power is still comparatively unrestricted, as in Ger¬ 
many, it appeals exclusively to the grace of God. But when, as 
in Italy, it feels insecure, it adds to the appeal to the deity an 
appeal to the popular will. In its outward forms it is capable 
of the most extensive modifications. In monarchical Prance the 
Franciae et Navarrae Bex becomes the Boy de France, and the 
Boy de Frame becomes the Boi des Frangais, 

The life of political parties, whether these are concerned chiefly 
with national or with local politics, must, in theory, necessarily 


expressly recognized than it is to-day, when the constitutional monarchy 
has destroyed the essence of every political principle of government:— 

* Servile dread, dependent upon the dazzling splendour of an inaccessible 
throne, upon myriads of satellites, upon innumerable armies, and upon 
the ever uplifted sword of vengeance, dependent in a word upon irresistible 
power, is the only thing that holds these monarchies together and secures 
tlie safety of the despots and their satraps. At times, indeed, fate sends 
a liberator to the unfortunate, a Cyrus who breaks the old fetters, and who 
rules a reconstituted kingdom with wisdom and a truly paternal spirit; but 
this rarely happens, and the good thus effected is for the most part per¬ 
sonal and transient; for the prime source of the evil, the political struc¬ 
ture, remains, and a succession of stupid or vicious monarchs will speedily 
destroy all that has been built up by the one benevolent sovereign’' (C. M, 
Wieland, Eine Lustreise ins Elysium, Complete ’Works, Shrambl, Vienna, 
1803, vol. i, p. 209), 

* J. J. Rousseau, Le Contrat social, Bibliothdque Nationals, 6th ed., Paris, 
1871, p. 91. 
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exhibit an even stronger tendency towards democracy than that 
which is manifested by the state. The political party is founded 
in most cases on the principle of the majority, and is founded 
always on the principle of the mass. The result of this is that 
the parties of the aristocracy have irrevocably lost the aristo¬ 
cratic purity of their principles. While remaining essentially 
anti-democratic in nature, they find themselves compelled, at any 
rate in certain periods of political life, to make profession of the 
democratic faith, or at least to assume the democratic mask. 
Whereas the democratic principle, from its very nature, by 
reason of the mutability of the popular will and of the fluc¬ 
tuating character of the majority, tends in theory to transform 
the vdvra^ei of Heraclitus into the reality of national and 
popular life, the conservative principle erects its edifice upon 
certain bases or norms which are immutable in their nature, 
determined by the test of experience to be the best or at any rate 
the least bad, and consequently claimed as valid mb specie ceter- 
nitatis. Nevertheless, the conseiwative principle must not be 
understood in the sense of an unconditional maintenance of the 
status quo. If that principle consisted merely in the recognition 
of what already exists, above all in the matter of the legal forms 
prevailing in a given country or period, conservatism would lead 
to its own destruction.^ In periods and among nations where the 
old conservative elements have been expelled from direct par¬ 
ticipation in power, and have been replaced by innovators fight¬ 
ing under the banner of democracy, the conservative party as¬ 
sumes an aspect hostile to the existing order of the state, and 
sometimes even a revolutionary character.^ Thus, however, is 


'Concerning the nature of conservatism, consult the interesting study of 
Oskar Stillich, Die FoUtischen Parteien in Deutschland,, vol. i, Die Konser- 
vativen, Klinkhardt, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 18 et seq. 

*Or counter revolutionary? A definite historical signification is often 
associated with the word revolution, and the prototype of revolution in this 
sense is the great French Revolution. Thus the expression revolutionary 
is frequently applied simply to the struggle for liberty conducted by in- 
ferior classes of the population against superior, if this struggle assumes 
a violent form, whereas logically revolution implies nothing but a funda¬ 
mental transformation, and the use of the term cannot be restricted to de¬ 
scribe the acts of any particular class, nor should it be associated with 
any definite external form of violence. Consequently every class is revo¬ 
lutionary which, whether from above or from below, whether by force of 
arms, by legal means, or by economic methods, endeavours to bring about 
a radical change in the existing state of alfairs. From this outlook, the 
concepts r^dlutionary and reactionary (reactionary as contrasted with 
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effected a metamorphosis of the conservative party, which, from 
a clique cherishing an aristocratic exclusivism at once by instinct 
and by conviction, now becomes a popular party* The recognition 
that only the masses can help to reintroduce the ancient aristoc¬ 
racy in its pristine purity, and to make an end of the democratic 
regime, transforms the very advocates of the conservative view 
into democrats. They recognize unreservedly the sufferings of 
the common people; they endeavour, as did very recently the 
royalists in the French Republic, to ally themselves with the 
revolutionary proletariat, promising to defend this against the 
exploitation of democratic capitalism and to support and even to 
extend labour organizations—all this in the hope of destroying 
the Republic and restoring the Monarchy, the ultimate fruit of 
the aristocratic principle.^^ Le Roy et les camelots du Roy —the 
king and the king's poor—are to destroy the oligarchy of the 
bloated plutocrats. Democracy must be eliminated by the demo¬ 
cratic way of the popular will. The democratic method is the 
sole one practicable by which an old aristocracy can attain to a 
renewed dominion. Moreover, the conservatives do not usually 
wait until they have been actually driven from power before 

conservative), revolution and counter-revolution, fuse into a single whole. 
It is moreover utterly unscientific to associate with these terms moral ideas 
whose theoretical bearing is purely evolutionary. For example, Kaumer, 
writing from Paris in 1830, expressed the matter very well as follows: 
“All these men [the liberals] regard as revolutionary the abolition of 
anciently established institutions and evils, whereas by counter-revolution 
they understand the restoration of these or of other abuses. Their ad¬ 
versaries, on the other hand, understand by revolution the aggregate of all 
the follies and crimes that have ever been committed, whereas by counter¬ 
revolution they mean the re-establishment of order, of authority, of re¬ 
ligion, and so on’^ (Friedrich von Raumer, Briefe aus Paris und Franicreich 
im Jahre 1830, F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1831, Part II, p. 26).—Cf. also 
Wilhelm Roscher, Politik, GeschichtlicJie Naturlehre der Monarchic, Aris- 
tokratie und Demokratie, Cotta, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1908, 3rd ed., p. 34,—Yet 
we have to remember that in j)olitical matters such judgments of value may 
be effective means of struggle towards political and sometimes also towards 
moral ends; but they are apt to lead us astray if we use them to aid us in 
defining historical tendencies or conceptions. 

• Cf. the royalist propagandist work by Georges Valois, a trade unionist, 
La Monarchic et la Classe ouvriere, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, Paris, 
1909, pp. 45 et seq. Valois pays ardent court to French syndicalism as the 
one great movement which now has the support of the masses. His conser¬ 
vatism is quite undisturbed by the contemplation of the idea that his king 
can be established on the throne only by means of a revolution, becoming 
king no longer by the grace of God, but by the grace of the revolutionary 
socialists. 
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appealing to the masses. In countries where a democratic regime 
prevails, as in England, they spontaneously turn to the working 
class wherever this forms the most conspicuous constituent of 
the masses.® In other countries, also, where parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment is unknown, but where there exists universal and equal 
suffrage, the parties of the aristocracy owe their political exist¬ 
ence to the charity of the masses to whom in theory they deny 
political rights and political capacity."^ The very instinct of self- 
preservation forces the old groups of rulers to descend, during 
the elections, from their lofty seats, and to avail themselves of 
the same democratic and demagogic methods as are employed 
by the youngest, the widest, and the most uncultured of our 
social classes, the proletariat. 

The aristocracy to-day maintains itself in power by other 
means than parliamentary; at any rate in most of the monarchies 

®In the violent electoral struggles in England in January 1910, it may 
be said that both parties, liberals and conservatives alike, in view of the 
manner in which they fought one another, were essentially working for 
socialist ideas and for the victory of the proletariat. The liberals did this 
by unfurling the flag of democracy, by working for the suppression of the 
House of Lords, and by advocating an extensive programme of far-reaching 
social reforms; while the conservatives displayed before the eyes of the 
workers all the misery of their existence in capitalist society; both parties 
did this by promising more than they could perform, and by recognizing in 
the whole conduct of their political agitation that the working class has 
become the decisive force in politics. The comments made at the time in 
the socialist papers of Germany were extremely apt: ‘‘The English con¬ 
servatives do not preach resignation to the workers, but discontent. Whereas 
the Prussian conservatives, for example, are in the habit of telling the 
working classes that nowhere in the world are they so well olf as in Ger¬ 
many, the English conservatives assure their constituents that nowhere 
in the world are the workers worse off than in England.'’ Naturally the 
aim of these assurances was to persuade the electorate to accept the aboli¬ 
tion of the detested system of free trade, and to establish a protectionist 
system which would redound to their advantage. This idea has long been 
cherished by the English conservatives, but they cannot put it into practice 
except with the aid of the revolutionary labouring class. 

* The merit of having recognized this truth with precision and of having 
applied it to the piactice of the conservative party belongs especiaUy to the 
great political leaders of ultra-conservative elements in Germany, Ham- 
merstein and Stocker. Hammerstein, from 1881 to 1895 editor of the 
“ Kjreuzzeitung," was the first who clearly perceived the necessity, in order 
to save the life of his party, of acquiring the “confidence of the masses" 
(cf. Hans Leuss, Wilhelm Freiherr von Hammerstein, Walther, Berlin, 
1905, p. 109). At the party congress held in Berlin in 1892, the proposal 
by a delegate from Chemnitz that the conservatives i^ould become more 
“demagogic" received universal approval. 
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it does not need a parliamentary majority in order to be able to 
hold the reins by which is guided the political life of the state. 
But it does need, were it merely for decorative purposes and in 
order to influence public opinion in its favour, a respectable 
measure of parliamentary representation. It does not obtain this 
representation by divulging its true principles, or by making 
appeal to those who are truly of like mind with itself. A party 
of the landed gentry which should appeal only to the members 
of its own class and to those of identical economic interests, 
would not win a single seat, would not send a single representa¬ 
tive to parliament. A conservative candidate who should present 
himself to his electors by declaring to them, that he did not 
regard them as capable of playing an active part in influencing 
the destinies of the country, and should tell them that for this 
reason they ought to be deprived of the sufl rage, would be a man 
of incomparable sincerity, but politically insane. If he is to find 
his way into parliament he can do so by one method only. With 
democratic mien he must descend into the electoral arena, must 
hail the farmers and agi'icultural labourers as professional col¬ 
leagues, and must seek to convince them that their economic 
and social interests are identical with his own. Thus the aristo¬ 
crat is constrained to secure his election in virtue of a principle 
which he does not himself accept, and which in his soul he 
abhors. His whole being demands authority, the maintenance 
of a restricted suffrage, the suppression of unNersal suffrage 
wherever it exists, since it touches his traditional privileges. 
Nevertheless, since he recognizes that in the democratic epoch 
by which he has been overwhelmed he stands alone with this 
political principle, and that by its open advocacy he could never 
hope to maintain a political party, he dissembles his true 
thoughts, and howls with the democratic wolves in order to 
secure the coveted majority.® 


®Nauiiiann writes very aptly: can readily understand that con¬ 

servatives have no love for universal suffrage. It has an injurious influ¬ 
ence upon their character, for no one can very well stand up before an 
electoral meeting and frankly enunciate the principle, Authority, not Ma¬ 
jority. . . . It is only in certain privileged bodies, such as the Prussian 
Upper House, or the First Chamber of Saxony, that the conservative can 
show himself in his true colours. The modern conservative is a living com¬ 
promise, an authoritarian in democratic gloves. . . . An aristocracy en¬ 
gaged in political agitation! If in this alone, we see the influence of the 
democratic tendency’’ (Friedrich Naumann, Demolcratie und Kaisertum, 
ein Eandbuch fur innere Folitilc, Buchverlag der ‘‘Hilfe,” Berlin-Schone- 
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The influence of popular suffrage upon the outward behaviour 
of conservative candidates is so extensive that when two can¬ 
didates of the same political views present themselves in a single 
constituency, each of them is forced to attempt to distinguish 
himself from his rival by a movement to the left^ that is to 
say, by laying great stress upon his reputedly democratic prin¬ 
ciples.® 

Such occurrences serve to confirm the experience that the con¬ 
servatives also endeavour to regulate their actions in conformity 
with the fundamental principle of modern politics, a principle 
destined to replace tlie religious dictum that many are called 
but few are chosen, and to replace also the psychological theory 
that ideals are accessible solely to a minority of choice spirits: 
this principle may be summed up in the terms of Curtius, who 
said that the conservative cannot gain his ends with the aid of 
a small and select body of troops, but must control the masses 
and rule through the masses.’® The conservative spirit of the 
old master-caste, however deeply rooted it may be, is forced to 
assume, at least during times of election, a specious democratic 
mask. 

Nor does the theory of liberalism primarily base its aspirations 
upon the masses. It appeals for support to certain definite 
classes, which in other fields of activity have already ripened for 
mastery, but which do not yet possess political privileges—ap¬ 
peals, that is to say, to the cultured and possessing classes. For 
the liberals also, the masses pure and simple are no more than a 
necessary evil, whose only use is to help others to the attainment 
of ends to which they themselves are strangers. The first great 
liberal writer of Germany, Rotteck, reproaches the Queen of 
France for having, during the Revolution, forced the bourgeoisie 
to appeal to the common people for aid. He distinguishes be- 


berg, 1904, p. 92). Cf. also Ludwig Gumplowicz {Sozialphilosophie im 
VmrisSf Wagner, Innsbruck, 1910, p. 113), who regards the tendencies and 
the natural needs of landed property as one of the most essential props 
of conservatism, 

* This applies equally to France. Cf. Aimd Berthod (Sous-chef de cabinet 
au Minist^re des Affaires Etrang^res), in a discussion upon Electoral Ee- 
form which took place at the society Union pour la v6ritd,^' and was 
published in the society’s organ ^‘Libres Entretiens,” 6th series, iv, La 
Eeprdsentation proportionnelle et la Constitution des Partis politiques, 
Paris, January 23, 1910, p. 212. 

Friedrich Curtius, TJeher Gerechtigiceit und Politilc, “Deutsche Bund- 
Bchau,” xxiii, 1897, fasc. 4, p. 46, 
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tween two kinds of democracy, the rule of representatives and 
the rule of the masses.^^ During the revolution of June 1830, 
Eaumer, who was in Paris, broke into vigorous lamentation be¬ 
cause the masses possessc'd power, and said th^t it would be 
extremely difficult to deprive them of this power without giving 
them offence and without provoking them to a fresh revolt 
against their new chiefs’’; at the same time, in words express¬ 
ing the dithyrambic spirit of romanticism, he refers to the con¬ 
ditions that obtain in his Prussian fatherland, where king and 
people ‘‘truly live in a higher and purer atmosphere,” and where 
the contented bourgeoisie is not endeavouring to secure additional 
rights. From the history of the origin of the North German 
Keiclistag we learn that another eminent liberal leader and 
advocate of liberal views, the historian Heinrich von Sybel, de¬ 
clared himself opposed to universal, equal, and direct suffrage, 
on the ground (which can be understood solely with reference 
to the explanations given above regarding the peculiar concep¬ 
tions the liberals have of the masses) that such a right must 
signify “the beginning of the end for every kind of parlia¬ 
mentarism”; such a right, he said, was eminently a right of 
dominion; and he was impelled to utter an urgent warning to 
the German monarchy not to introduce these dangerous elements 
of democratic dictatorship into the new federal state.^® The 
inward dislike of liberalism for the masses is also apparent in 
the attitude of the liberal leaders to the principles and institu¬ 
tions of aristocracy. Since the inauguration of universal suf-< 
frage and the consequent prospect that there will in the near, 
future be a majority of socialist tendencies among the electorate 
or in the Lower House, many liberals, so Roscher affirms, have 


was this opposition [of the ultra-monarchical friends of Louis 
XVI to the well-disposed liberals] which sot itself against the idea of 
bourgeois and political freedom that was spreading, not in France alone, 
but in all the other civilized countries of Europe, that forced upon the 
Kevolution (which otherwise might have been purely beneficial) its evil 
and destructive character. It was this which led the representatives of 
the people to endeavour to avoid the threatened ruin by calling the masses 
to their aid; it was this which led to the unchaining of the rough and 
lawless force of the mob, and thus threw open the box of Pandora'^ (Carl 
von Rotteck, Allgememe GeschicMe vom An fang der historischcn Kenntniss 
bis auf unsere Zeiten, Herdersche Buchhandlung, Freiburg, 1826, vol. ix, p, 
83). 

“Friedrich von Raumer, Briefe aus Paris, etc. Op. cit., vol. i, p. 176. 

“Cf. Otto von Diest-Baber, Geldmacht und Sozialismus, Puttkammer u, 
Miihlbrecht, Berlin, 1875, p. 13. 
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come to take a different view of the powers of the Crown and 
of the Upper House/"^ as means by which it is possible to prevent 
decisions of the Lower House being immediately realked in legis¬ 
lative measures. The same author contends that an extension 
of the suffrage is undesirable ‘'in the absence of a profound 
statistical inquiry, ’ ’ that is to say, in the absence of a laborious 
analysis of the numerical relationships that obtain among the 
various classes of the population. Recently, even in that liberal 
group which in Germany stands nearest to the socialists, the 
group of "national socialists,’’ there has been evidence of a tend¬ 
ency to consider that it is by no means a bad thing "for 
obstacles to be imposed upon the influence in political affairs of 
the mutable and incalculable popular will which finds expression 
in the Reichstag, for the national socialists consider it desirable 
that there should exist also aristocratic elements, independent of 
the popular will, ever vigilant, armed with the right of veto, to 
constitute a permanent moderating element.” 

For an entire century, from the days of Rotteck to those of 
Naumann, German writers have laboured in the sweat of their 


^*Roscher, op. cit., p. 321. 

Martin Bade, in a leading article (Das Allgemeinc WahlrecM ein Kd- 
nigliches Eecht, ^^Ilessischo Landeszeitimg,^^ xxiii, No. 25, 1907) favouring 
the election of the national-socialist Hclmuth von Gerlach at Marburg, 
wrote as follows in order to still the alarms of the adversaries of universal 
suffrage: *‘The case would be very different if our Reichstag wore the 
actual director of the government, if it alone could decide the internal and 
external destinies of our people! But it is merely one among the elements 
of our constitution! Beside it, or rather above it, stands the Bundesrat 
(Federal Council), and not the most trifling proposition can become law 
unless with the assent of the Imperial Chancellor, the Emperor, and the 
Princes. Certainly the Federal Council wiU not permanently oppose a 
strong and rea.sonable expression of the popular will which is manifested 
in a constitutional manner in tlie Reichstag; but such resolutions of the 
Reichstag as it regards as injudicious it will reject, and often has rejected. 
By this means, precautions are taken to limit the power of universal suf¬ 
frage, just as nature takes care that trees do not grow to touch the skies. It 
is well for our legislation that we have these two Chambers, and not the 
Reichstag alone.’’ Such considerations run like a red thread through the 
entire history of bourgeois liberalism, of which they are, in fact, a con¬ 
genital defect. Already in the work of Guizot, which in the literature of 
the young bourgeoisie occupies the place taken in socialist literature by the 
Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx, we read this praise of the French 
House of Peers, that its significance is to be ‘‘un privilege place 14 oh il 
peut servir” (F. Guizot, Du Gouvernement de la France depuis la Best aura- 
tion, et du MinisUre actuel^ Librairie Fran^aise de Ladvocat, Paris, 1820, 
p. 14). 
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brow to effect a theoretical conciliation between democracy and 
military monarchy, and to unite these natural opposites in a 
higher unity. Hand in hand with their honourable endeavours 
on behalf of this loftier aim have proceeded their attempts to 
defeudalize the monarchy to the utmost, with the sole purpose 
of substituting for the aristocratic guardians of the throne guar¬ 
dians speaking with professional authority. The task they set 
themselves was to lay the theoretical foundations, if not of the 
so-called social monarchy, at least of the popular monarchy. It 
is evident that such an objective involves a political tendency 
which has nothing in common with science, but which is not in 
necessary opposition to or in contradiction with science (it is the 
method w'hich must decide this), being a political tendency which 
is, qua political, outside the domain of science. It cannot be 
made a reason for blaming German men of science that there 
exists in Germany a tendency towards the construction of some¬ 
thing resembling the July Monarchy, for this tendency rests 
within the orbit of politics. But it is plainly a matter for his¬ 
torical censure wdien we find an attempt to identify the monar¬ 
chical principle which has for some decades been dominant in 
Prussianized Germany with tlie cherished idea of the popular (or 
social) monarchy. In committing such an error, the majority of 
German liberal theorists and historians mistake dreams for real¬ 
ity. In this confusion rests the organic defect of all German 
liberalism, which since 1866 has continually endeavoured to dis¬ 
guise its change of front (that is to say, its partisan struggle 
against socialism and its simultaneous and voluntary renuncia¬ 
tion of all attempts to complete the political emancipation of 
the German bourgeoisie), by the fallacious assertion that with 
the unification of Germany and the establishment of the empire 
of the Hohenzollerns all or almost all the aspirations of its demo¬ 
cratic youth have been realized. The fundamental principle of 
modern monarchy (hereditary monarchy) is absolutely irrecon¬ 
cilable with the principles of democracy, even when these are 
understood in the most elastic sense. Cassarism is still democracy, 
or may at least still claim the name, when it is based upon the 
popular will; but automatic monarchy, never. 

We may sum up the argument by saying that in modern party 
life aristocracy gladly presents itself in democratic guise, whilst 
the substance of democracy is permeated with aristocratic ele¬ 
ments. On the one side we have aristocracy in a democratic 
form, and on the other democracy with an aristocratic content. 
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The democratic external form which characterizes the life of 
political parties may readily veil from superficial observers the 
tendency towards aristocracy, or rather towards oligarchy, which 
is inherent in all party organization. If we wish to obtain light 
upon this tendency, tlie best field of observation is offered by the 
intimate structure of the democratic parties, and, among these, 
of the socialist and revolutionary labour party. In the conserva¬ 
tive parties, except during elections, the tendency to oligarchy 
manifests itself with that spontaneous vigour and clearness which 
corresponds with the essentially oligarchical character of these 
parties. But the parties which are subversive in their aims ex¬ 
hibit the like plumoniena no less markedly. The study of the 
oligarchical manifestations in party life is most valuable and 
most decisive in its results wh(m undertaken in relation to the 
revolutionary parties, for the reason that these parties, in respect 
of origin and of programme, represent the negation of any such 
tendency, and have actually come into existence out of opposition 
thereto. Thus the appearance of oligarchical phenomena in the 
very bosom of the revolutionary parties is a conclusive proof of 
the existence of immanent oligarchical tendencies in every kind 
of human organization which strives for the attainment of 
definite ends. 

In theory, the principle of social and democratic parties is 
the struggle against oligarchy in all its forms. The question 
therefore arises how we are to explain the development in such 
parties of the very tendencies against which they have declared 
war. To furnish an unprejudiced analytical answer to this ques¬ 
tion constitutes an important part of the task the author has 
undertaken. 

In the society of to-day, the state of dependence that results 
from the existing economic and social conditions renders an ideal 
democracy impossible. This must be admitted without reserve. 
But the further question ensues, whether, and if so how fai, 
within the contemporary social order, among the elements which 
are endeavouring to overthrow that order and to replace it by 
a new one, there may exist in the germ energies tending to ap¬ 
proximate towards ideal democracy, to find outlet in that direc¬ 
tion, or at least to work towards it as a necessary issue. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ETHICAL EMBELLISHMENT OF SOCIAL 
STRUGGLES 

No one seriously engaged in historical studies can have failed 
to piTceive that all classes which have ever attained to dominion 
have earnestly endeavoured to transmit to their descendants such 
political power as they have been able to acquire. The hereditary 
transmission of political power has always been the most effica¬ 
cious means of maintaining class rule. Thus there is displayed 
in this field the same historical process which in the domain of 
the sexual life has given rise to the bourgeois family-order and 
its accessories, the indissolubility of marriage, the severe penal¬ 
ties inflicted upon the adulterous wife, and the right of primo¬ 
geniture. In so far as we can draw sound conclusions from the 
scanty prehistoric data that are available, it seems that the bour¬ 
geois family owes its genesis to the innate tendency of man, as 
soon as he has attained a certain degree of economic well-being, 
to transmit his possessions by inheritance to the legitmate son 
whom he can with reasonable certainty regard as his own. The 
same tendency prevails in the field of politics, where it is kept 
active by all the peculiar and inherent instincts of mankind, and 
where it is vigorously nourished by an economic order based 
therefore, by a natural and psychological analogy, political power 
comes also to be considered as an object of private hereditary 
ownership. In the political field, as everywhere else, the paternal 
instinct to transmit this species of property to the son has been 
always strongly manifest throughout historic time. This has 
been one of the principal causes of the replacement of elective 
monarchy by hereditary monarchy. The desire to maintain a 
position acquired by the family in society has at all times been 
so intense that, as Gaetano Mosca has aptly noted, whenever 
certain members of the dominant class have not been able to 
have sons of their own (as, for example, was the case with the 
prelates of the Roman Church), there has arisen with spon¬ 
taneous and dynamic force the institution of nepotism, as an 
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extreme manifestation of the impulse to self-maintenance and to 
hereditary transmission.^ 

In a twofold manner aristocracy has introduced itself quite 
automatically in those states also from which it seemed to be 
excluded by constitutional principles, by historical considera¬ 
tions, or by reason of the peculiarities of national psychology— 
alike by way of a revived tradition and by way of the birth of 
new economic forces. The North Americans, democrats, living 
under a rei^ublican regime and knowing nothing of titles of 
nobility, by no means deliver(‘d thems(‘lves from aristocracy when 
they shook off the power of the hlnglish crown. This phenome¬ 
non is in part the simple effect of causes that have come into 
existence quite recently, such as capitalist concentration (with 
its associated heaping-up of th(‘ social power in the hands of 
the few and consequent formation of privileged minorities), and 
the progressive rtutonciliation of tlie old and rigid republican 
spirit with the ideas, the prejudices, and the ambitions of ancient 
Europe. The existeiu'e of an aristocracy of millionaires, railway 
kings, oil kings, cattle kings, etc., is now indisputable. Eut even 
at a time when the youthful democracy and the freedom of Amer¬ 
ica had only just been sealed with the blood of its citizens, it 
was difficult (so we h'arn from Alexis de Tocqueville) to find a 
single American who did not plume himself with an idle vanity 
upon belonging to one of the first families which had colonized 
American soil.“ So lively was ‘^aristocratic prejudiceamong 
these primitive r(‘publicans! Even at the present day the old 
families which are Dutch by name and origin constitute in the 
State of New York a stratum whose aristocratic preeminence is 
uncontested, a class of patricians lacking the outward attributes 
of nobility. 

When, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, the French 
bourgeoisie was vigorously preSvSing upward, it knew no bette. 
how to adapt itself to its changed environment than by aping 
the usages, the mode of life, the tastes, and even the mentality 
of the feudal nobility. Tn 1670 Molierc wrote his splendid 
comedy, Le Bourgeois gcntilhonvmc. The Abbe de Choisy, who 
belonged to the noblesse de robe^ and whose ancestors had filled 
the distinguished offices of Maitre des Requetes and Conseiller 

^ Gaetano Mosca, II Principio ari-siocratico e il demooroMco nel passato e 
neV avvenire (inaugural address), Stamperia Paravia, Turin, 1903, p. 22. 

* Alexis de Tocqueville, Be la democratie cii Amerique, Gosseline, Paris, 
1849, Part II, vol. ii, p. 19. 
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d^Etat, relates that his mother had given him as a maxim of 
conduct that he should be careful to frequent none but aristo¬ 
cratic salons/"^ With the fervour of the novice, the new arrivals 
assimilated the spirit and the principles of the class hitherto 
dominant, and the distinguished members of the bourgeoisie who 
had entered the service of the state, which was still predomi¬ 
nantly feudal, hastened to take new names. The Fouquets, the 
Le Telli(‘rs, the Colberts, the Phelippeaux, and the Desraarets, 
became the Belle-Isles, the de Louvois, the de Seignelays, the de 
Maurepas, the de Maillebois, and the de Lavrillieres.'*^ In modern 
Germany, under our very eyes, there has for the last forty years 
been proceeding an absorption of the young industrial bour¬ 
geoisie into the old aristocracy of birth, and the process has of 
late been enormously accelerated.^’ The German bourgeoisie is 
becoming feudalized. Here the only result of the emancipation 
of the roturier has been to reinvigorate his old enemy the noble 
by the provision of new blood and new economic energy. The 
enriched bourgeois have no higher ambition than to fuse with 
the nobility, in order to derive from this fusion a kind of legiti¬ 
mate title for their connection with the dominant class, a title 
which can then be represented, not as acquired, but as existing 
by hereditary right. Thus we see that the hereditary principle 
(even when purely fictitious) greatly accelerates the process of 
social training,’^ accelerates, that is to say, the adaptation of 
the new social forces to the old aristocratic environment. 

In the violent struggle between the new class of those who are 
rising and the old stratum of those who are undergoing a deca¬ 
dence partly apparent and partly real—a struggle at times 
waged with dramatic greatness, but often proceeding obscurely, 
so as hardly to attract attention—moral considerations are drawn 
into the dance, and pulled this way and that by the various con¬ 
tending parties, who use them in order to mask their true aims. 
In an era of democracy, ethics constitute a weapon which every¬ 
one can employ. In the old regime, the members of the ruling 
class and those who desired to become rulers continually spoke 


’Abb^ de Cboisy, MSmoires pour servir d VMistoire de Louis XIV, Van 
De Water, Utrecht, 1727, p. 23. 

* Pierre Edouard Ltoontey, Essai sur VStablissement monarcMque de 
Louis XIV, Appendix to Nouveaux memoires de Vangeau, republished by 
the author, Deterville, Paris, 1818, p. 392. 

® Cf. the striking examples furnished by Werner Sombart, Die deutsche 
VolTcswi/rtschaft im XIX Jdhrhundert, Bondi, Berlin, 1903, pp, 545, et seq. 
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of their own personal rights. Democracy adopts a more diplo¬ 
matic, a more prudent course. It has rejected such claims as 
unethical. To-day, all the factors of public life speak and 
struggle in the name of the people, of the community at large. 
The government and rebels against the government, kings and 
party-leaders, tyrants by the grace of God and usurpers, rabid 
idealists and calculating self-seekers, all are ^'the people,’’ and 
all declare that in their actions they merely fulfil the will of the 
nation. 

Thus, in the modern life of the classes and of the nations, 
moral considerations have become an accessory, a necessary fic¬ 
tion. Every government endeavours to support its power by a 
general ethical principle. The political forms in which the 
various social movements become crystallized also assume a phil¬ 
anthropic mask. There is not a single one among the young class- 
parties which fails, before starting on its march for the conquest 
of power, to declare solemnly to the world that its aim is to 
redeem, not so itiuch itself as the whole of humanity, from the 
yoke of a tyrannical minority, and to substitute for the old and 
inequitable r(‘gime a new reign of justice. Democracies are 
always glib talk('.rs. Their t(‘rminology is often comparable to a 
tissue of metaphors. The demagogue, that spontaneous fruit of 
democratic soil, overflows with sentimentality, and is profoundly 
moved by the sorrows of the people. ''Les victimes soignent 
leurs mots, les bourreaux sont ivres de philosophie larmoyante,” 
writes Alphonse Daudet in this connection.Every new social 
class, when it gives the signal for an attack upon the privileges 
of a class already in possession of (‘conomic and political power, 
inscribes upon its banners the motto: ‘^Thc Liberation of the 
entire Human Race!” When the young French bourgeoisie was 
girding its loins for the great struggle against the nobles and the 
clergy, it began with the solemn Declaration des Droits du 
rUomme^ and hurled itself into the fray with the war-cry 
Liberto, Egalite, Fraiernitc! To-day we can ourselves hear the 
spokesmen of another great class-movement, that of the wage- 
earners, announce that they undertake the class-struggle from no 
egoistic motives, but on the contrary in order to exclude such 
.motives for ever from the social process. For the refrain of its 
Hymn of Progress modern socialism ever reiterates the proud 


•Leon A. Daudet, Alphonse Daudet, Bibliothdque Charpentier. 
Pasquelle, Paris, 1898, p. 142. 
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words: ' ^ Creation of a humane and fraternal society in which 
class will be unknown!” 

The victorious bourgeoisie of the Droits de VHomme did, in¬ 
deed, realize the republic, but not democracy. The w^ords Libcrte, 
EgaJitCy Fratcr)iite may be rc^ad to this day ov(‘r the portals of 
all French prisons. The Commune was the first attempt, 
crowned by a transient success, at a proletarian-socialist govern¬ 
ment ; and despite its communistic principles, and under the 
prt'ssure of ('xtreme financial stringency, the Commune respected 
the liank of France as faithfully as could have done any syn¬ 
dicate of inexorable capitalists. Tliere have been revolutions, but 
the world has never witnessed the establishment of logic'al de¬ 
mocracy. 

I^olitical parties, however much they may be founded upon 
narrow class hiterc'sts and however evidently they may work 
against the interests of the majority, love to identify themselves 
with the universe, or at l(‘ast to prestmt themselv(‘s as co-operat¬ 
ing with all the citiziuis of the state, and to j)reclaim that they 
are fighting in the name of all and for the good of all.’^ It is 
only the socialist orators who are sometimes found to i)roclaim 
that their party is specilically a class party. But they tone down 
this assertion by adding that in idtimate analysis the interests of 
their party coincide with those of the entire people. It is, iiuieed, 
true that in protesting that it eiit(‘rs the lists in the interests of 
the whole of luimanity the socialist party, representing tlie most 
numerous class of the population, is nearer to the truth than 
are the bourgeois parties when these make the same claim, for 
they by their very nature are parties of the minority.^ But the 


^ Tho adherents of pessimism in sociology, writing for the most part in¬ 
dependently of one another, have drawn express attention to the confu¬ 
sion, in part conscious and in part unconscious, characteristic of all revo¬ 
lutionary and reforming movements, between the interests or aims of class 
and of party and the interests or aims of the human race. Cf. more par¬ 
ticularly Gaetano Mosca, Elcmenti di SrA€nc;a politica, Bocca, Turin, 1896, 
pp. 75 et seq.; Ludwig Gumplowicz, op. cit., pp. 23, 70, 71, 94, 123; Vilfredo 
Pareto, Lcs Systvmes SocialisteSf Giard et Bri6re, Paris, 1892, vol. i, p. 
59; Ludwig Woltniann, Folitische AntliropologiCy Thiiringische Verlagsan- 
staJt, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 299 et seq. Moreover, this confusion is not peculiar 
to democracy. Aristocracy also claims to represent on principle, not the 
interests of a small social group, but those of the entire people without dis¬ 
tinction of class (as far as the German conservatives are concerned cf. 
Oskar Stillich, op. cit., p. 3). But it is here easier to recognize the true 
nature of the democratic mask. 

®An extremely elaborate and able description of the intimate relation- 
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socialist claim is also far from the truth, seeing that the two 
terms Jnimanitij and party are far from being identical in exten¬ 
sion, even if the party under consideration should embrace, or 
believe itself to (‘uiliracc^ the great majority of humanity. When 
for opportunist reasons the socialist party dcudares to the electors 
that so(ualism proposers to give to all, but to take nothing from 
any, it suffices to point out that tlu^ enormous differences of 
M^ealth which exist in society render it impossib](‘ to keep any such 
promise. The giving presujiposes a taking away, and if the 
proletarians wish to bring about an equality of economic status 
between thems(*lves on the one hand and the Rothschilds, Vander¬ 
bilts, and Rockefellers on the other, which (*ould be done only by 
socializing the means of production and exchange to-day owned 
by thesci various millionaires, it is obvious that the wealth and 
power of these great bourgeois princes would be considerably 
diminished. To the same opportunist party tendency we must 
ascribe the formulation of the socialist th(H)ry which, in apparent 
accordance with the fundamental principle of tlie jMarxist 
political econoiny, dividers the population into owners of the 
means of production and non-owners dependent upon these, pro¬ 
ceeding to the contention that all Ihe owners must be capitalist in 
sentiment while all the depemhmts must be socialists, that is to 
say, must desire the triumph of socialism. This view is utterly 
fallacious, for it regards as the unhpie or most certain criterion 
for determining the class to whic'h an individual belongs the 
amount of his income, which is a purely external characteristic, 
and then proceeds (in a manner which is perhaps effective in 
political life, but which is eminently contestable on theoretical 
grounds) to enlarge the concept of the proletariat so that all 
employees, governmental or private, may be claimed for the 
party of labour. According to this theory the directors of 
Krupp or the Minister-Presidents of Russia, since as such they 
are non-owners and employees, are dependents ui)on the means of 
production, ought to espouse with enthusiasm the cause of social- 

ships between party and collectivity will bo found in an essay by Karl 
Kautsky, Klasseninteresse, ScmdcrintercssCf FarteUntcressc, ‘*Neue ZeiP’ 
xxi, vol. ii, Nos. 34 and 35. I may also refer those who care to study the 
relationship between the interests of humanity as a whole and the interests 
of the proletariat as a social class, to the consideration put forward in my 
own Das Proletariat in dcr Wissenschaft und die OckonomiscJi-Anthropolo- 
gische Syntyiese^ published as preface to the German translation of Nice- 
foro^s work Anthropologie der nichthesiieenden Klassen^ Studien und Un- 
tersuchungen, Maas und van Suchtelon, Leipzig-Amsterdam, 1909. 
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ism—ought to do so, at least, in so far as they understand their 
true position in society, in so far as they have become what 
the socialists term “class-conscious.”* 

The ideal impetuosity of youthful movements aiming at eman¬ 
cipation is depicted by anti-democratic writers as a pious illusion, 
as the pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, arising from the need to 
make the particular good assume the aspect of the general 
good.^* In the world of hard fact, every class-movement which 
professes to aim at the good of the entire community is stamped 
inevitably as self-contradictory. Humanity cannot dispense with 
“political classes,” but from their very nature these classes are 
but fractions of society. 


®The relationships between socialism and industrial bureaucracy were 
discussed by the present writer at considerable length in a paper read at 
the Italian Congress of the Sciences held at Florence in 1908, Sulla deca¬ 
denza della Classe media industriale antica c sul sorgerc di una Classe media 
industriale moderna nei Paesi di economia spiceatamente capitalista. This 
paper was published in the ^ ^ Giornale degli Economisti, * ^ vol. xxxvii, Series 
2, 1909. 

Cf. Gaetano Mosca, op. cit., p. 75. 
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LEADERSHIP IN DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 




A. TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CAUSES 
OF LEADERSHIP 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY—THE NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 

Democracy is inconceivable without org^anization. A few words 
will suffice to demonstrate this proposition.^ 

A class which unfurls in face of society the banner of certain 
definite claims, and which aspires to be the realization of a com¬ 
plex of ideal aims deriving from the economic functions which 
that class fulfils, needs an organization. Be the claims economic 
or be they political, organization appears the onty means for the 
creation of a collective will. Organization, based as it is upon 
the principle of least effort, that is to say, upon the greatest 
possible economy of energy, is the weapon of the weak in their 
struggle with the strong.^ 

The chances of success in any struggle will depend upon the 
degree to which this struggle is carried out upon a basis of soli¬ 
darity between individuals whose interests are identical. In ob¬ 
jecting, therefore, to the theories of the individualivSt anarchists 
that nothing could please the employers better than the disper¬ 
sion and disaggregation of the forceps of the workers, the social¬ 
ists, the most fanatical of all the partisans of the idea of or¬ 
ganization, enunciate an argument which harmonizes well with 
the results of scientific study of the nature of parties. 

We live in a time in which the idea of cooperation has 


^Moreover, the literature of this subject is exhaustive. Here we will 
refer merely to the following: Victor Griffuclhes, h*Action syndicaliste, 
Riviere, Paris, 1908, p. 8. Henriette Roland-Holst, Generalsireilc und So- 
cialdemoTcratiCy Kaden u. Co., Dresden, 2nd ed., 1906, pp. 114 ct seq. Attilio 
Cabiati, Le Basi teoriche dell * organiz::azione operaia. Office of the * ‘ Critica 
Sociale,Milan, 1908, p. 19. 

*A detailed study of the relations between the various aspects of cooper¬ 
ation and of the law of the minimal expenditure of effort will be found 
in an essay by the present writer, L*Uomo economico e la Codperazione, 
Society Tip. Editr. Naz., Turin, 1909. 
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become so firmly established that even millionaires perceive the 
necessity of common action. It is easy to understand, then, that 
organization has become a vital principle in the working class, 
for in default of it their success is a priori impossible. The 
refusal of tlie worker to participate in the collective life of his 
class cannot fail to entail disastrous consequences. In respect of 
culture and of economic, physical, and physiological conditions, 
the proletarian is the weakest clement of our society.® In fact, 
the isolated member of the working classes is defenceless in the 
hands of those who are economically stronger. It is only by com¬ 
bination to form a structural aggregate that the proletarians can 
acquire the faculty of political resistance and attain to a social 
dignity. The importance and the influence of the w^orking class 
are directly proportional to its numerical strength. But for the 
representation of that numerical strength organization and co¬ 
ordination are indispensable. The principle of organization is 
an absolutely essential condition for the political struggle of the 
masses. 

Yet this politically necessary principle of organization, while 
it overcomes that disorganization of forces which would be 
favourable to the adv(‘rsary, brings other dangers in its train. 
We escape Scylla only to dash ourselves on Cliarybdis. Or¬ 
ganization is, in^fact, the source from which the conservative 
currents flow over the plain of democracy, occasioning there 
disastrous floods and rendering the plain unrecognizable. 


*The inferiority of the proletarian alike in his anthropological and his 
cultural aspects is displayed by Niceforo in the work mentioned in a pre¬ 
vious note. 



CHAPTER II 


MECHANICAL AND TECHNICAL IMPOSSIBILITY OE 
DIRECT GOVERNMENT BY THE MASSES 

It was a Rhenish Democrat, Moritz Rittinghausen, who first 
made a brilliant attempt to give a real basis for direct legislation 
by the people.^ 

According to this system the entire population was to be 
divided into sections^ each containing a thousand inhabitants, as 
was done temporarily for some days in Prussia during the elec¬ 
tions of the years 1848 and 1849. The members of each section 
were to assemble in sotiu^ pre-arranged place—a school, a town- 
hall, or other public building—and to elect a president. Every 
citizen was to have the right of speech. In this way the intelli¬ 
gence of every individual would be placed at the service of the 
fatherland. When the discussion was finished, each one would 
record his vote. The president would transmit the result to the 
burgomaster, who would notify the higher authorities. The will 
of the majority would be decisive. 

No legislative proposal was to come from above. The govern¬ 
ment should have no further initiative than to determine that 
on a given day all the sections should discuss a given argument. 
Whenever a cc^rtain number of the citizens demanded a new law 
of any kind, or the reform of an existing law, the ministry con¬ 
cerned must invite the people to exercise its sovertugnty within a 
stated time, and to pass for itself the law in question.^ The law 


^ Moritz Eittiughausori, Vcber die Organisation dt r dirckten Gei^€t!:gc}mng 
durch das Volk, Social. Demokrat. Scliriften, No. 4, Coin, 1870, p. 10. 
The merit of having for the first time ventured to put forward practical 
proposals of this nature for the solution of the social problem unquestion¬ 
ably belongs to Rittingliausen. Victor Considerant, who subsequently re¬ 
sumed the attempt to establish direct popular government upon a wider 
basis and with a more far-reaching propagandist ellect, expressly recognized 
Bittinghausen as his precursor (Victor Considerant, La Solution ou Le 
Gouvernement Direct du Feuyle, Librairie Phalansterienne, Paris, 1850, p. 
61). 

*In the American constitution those states only are termed federalist 
'(the name being here used to imply a democratic character) in which tho 
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takes organic form from the discussion itself. First of all, the 
president opens the debate upon the principal question. Subse¬ 
quently subordinate points are discussed. Then comes the vote. 
That proposition which has received the majority of votes is 
adopted. As soon as all the returns of the voting have been sent 
to the ministry, a special commission must edit a clear and simple 
text of the law, formulating it in a manner which is not open to 
different interpretations, as is the case with most of the laws pre¬ 
sented to modern parliaments, for these, as Rittinghausen sarcas¬ 
tically adds, would seem to incorporate a deliberate intention to 
favour the tendency of lawyers to ambiguity and hair-splitting. 

The system here sketched is clear and concise, and it might 
seem at the first glance that its practical application would 
involve no serious difficulties. But if put to the test it would 
fail to fulfil the expectations of its creator. 

The practical ideal of democracy consists in the self-govern¬ 
ment of the masses in conformity with the decisions of popular 
assemblies. But while this system limits the extension of the 
principle of delegation, it fails to provide any guarantee against 
the formation of an oligarchical camarilla. Undoubtedly it de¬ 
prives the natural leaders of their quality as functionaries, for 
this quality is transferred to the people themselves. The crowd, 
however, is always subject to suggestion, being readily influenced 
by the eloquence of great popular orators; moreover, direct gov¬ 
ernment by the people, admitting of no serious discussions or 
thoughtful deliberations, greatly facilitates coups de main of all 
kinds by men who are exceptionally bold, energetic, and adroit.^ 

It is easier to dominate a large crowd than a small audience. 
The adhesion of the crowd is tumultuous, summary, and uncon¬ 
ditional. Once the suggestions have taken effect, the crowd does 
not readily tolerate contradiction from a small minority, and still 
less from isolated individuals. A great multitude assembled 
within a small area is unquestionably more accessible to panic 


people assemble for such a legislative purpose, whilst the states with rep¬ 
resentative popular government are called republics, 

*It often happens that by such a coup de main one leader wdll surprise 
and defeat the other. Thus Arturo Labriola, the well-known leader of the 
Italian syndicalists, during the general strike of 1904 at Milan induced 
the great meeting in the Arena to vote for the continuation of the strike, 
securing this by the sole power of his inflammatory eloquence, and in 
opposition to the desire of the representatives of the local labour organi¬ 
zations. (I Gruppi Socialisti Milanesi al Congresso Socialista Nazionale 
di Boma, October 7-9, 1906, Gruppi Socialisti, Milan, p. 11.) 
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alarms, to unreflective enthusiasm, and the like, than is a small 
meeting, whose members can quietly discuss matters among them¬ 
selves (Roscher).^ 

It is a fact of everyday experience that enormous public meet¬ 
ings commonly carry resolutions by acclamation or by general 
assent, whilst these same assemblies, if divided into small sec¬ 
tions, say of fifty persons each, would be much more guarded in 
their assent. Great party congresses, in which are present the 
elite of the membership, usually act in this way. Words and 
actions are far less deliberately weighed by the crowd than by 
the individuals or the little groups of which this crowd is com¬ 
posed. The fact is incontestable—a manifestation of the pathol¬ 
ogy of the crowd.^ The individual disappears in the multitude, 
and therewith disappears also personality and sense of responsi¬ 
bility.® 

The most formidable argument against the sovereignty of the 
masses is, however, derived from the mechanical and technical 
impossibility of its realization. 

The sovereign masses are altogether incapable of undertaking 
the most necessary resolutions. The impotence of direct democ¬ 
racy, like the power of indirect democracy, is a direct outcome 
of the influence of number. In a polemic against Proudhon 
(1849), Louis Blanc asks whether it is possible for thirty-four 
millions of human beings (the population of France at that 
time) to carry on their affairs without accepting what the pettiest 
man of business finds necessary, the intermediation of representa¬ 
tives. He answers his own question by saying that one who 
declares direct action on this scale to be possible is a fool, and 


^Eoscher, op. cit., p. 358. 

®This matter has been luminously discussed by French and Italian soci 
ologists. Cf. Gabriel Tarde, Les crimes dcs foulcs, Storck, Lyons, 1892; 
Scipio Sighole, I delitti della folia, Fratelli Bocca, Turin, 1902. See also a 
discussion of the same question conducted with especial reference to the 
Chamber of Deputies, Scipio, Sighele, Contro il parlamcntarismo, Saggio 
di psicologia collettiva, Treves, Milan, 1905. 

®‘^It seems that the simple fact of aggregation brings out the sheeplike 
character of human beings, for wherever wo observe great assemblies, 
whether in public meetings or in parliament, whether we have to do with 
shareholders^ meetings, corporate meetings, or university convocations, we 
everywhere find that the majority is content to accept the leadership of 
single individuals, acting no longer in accordance with its own convictions, 
but enslaved by the phrases employed by the leaders’^ (Ludwig Gumplowicz, 
op. cit., p. 124). 
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that one who denies its possibility need not be an absolute oppo¬ 
nent of the idea of the state,*^ The same question and the same 
answer could be repeated to-day in respect of party organization. 
Above all in the great industrial centres, where the labour party 
sometimes numbers its adherents by tens of thousands, it is im¬ 
possible to carry on the affairs of this gigantic body without a 
system of representation. The great socialist organization of 
Berlin, which embraces the six constituencies of the city, as well 
as the two outlying areas of Niederbarnim and Teltow-Beeskow- 
Gharlottenburg, has a member-roll of more than ninety thou¬ 
sand.® 

It is obvious that such a gigantic number of persons belonging 
to a unitary organization cannot do any practical work upon a 
system of direct discussion.^ The regular holding of deliberative 
assemblies of a thousand members encounters the gravest difficul¬ 
ties in respect of room and distance; while from the topo¬ 
graphical point of view such an assembly would become alto¬ 
gether impossible if the members numbered ten thousand. Even 
if we imagined the im^aiis of communication to become much 
better than those which now exist, how would it be possible to 
assemble such a multitude in a given place, at a stated time, 
and with the frequency demanded by the exigencies of party 
life? In addition must be considered tlie physiological impossi¬ 
bility even for the most powerful orator of making himself heard 

* Louis Blanc, “L’etat dans une democratic,’’ Questions d*aujourd^hui 
et de demain, I)cntu, Paris, 1880, vol. iii, p. 150, 

® Eduard Bernstein, Die Demokratie in dcr Sozialdemolcratic, ‘‘Sozialist. 
Monatshefte, ” 1908, fasc, 1819, p. 1109. 

® ^ * C^uiconque voudrait ajipliquer a unc socicto nombreuso le premier prin> 
cipe (celui de faire concourir les individus h la formation dcs lots par eux- 
meines), sans employer 1’interm6diare, la bouleverserait infaillibleinent ” 
(Benjamin Constant, Cours de politique constiiutionriellCf Societo Typ. 
Beige, Brussels, 1851, vol. iii, p. 246). 

Especially in northern edimes, where the weather makes it impossible 
to hold open-air meetings for the greater part of the year, and yet it is in 
these very regions that political life attains its highest development. In 
some countries, again, as in Germany, the reactionary governments are most 
unwilling to concede to the populace the right of public meeting in the 
open air, and the use of the theatres for political purposes (as in Italy), 
or of the town halls (as in England), is forbidden. Bernstein is therefore 
right when he says that in most towns it would be impossible, owing to the 
absence of a suflSciently large hall, to unite in a general assembly even a 
considerable proportion of the members of a party or society (Eduard 
Bernstein, Die Arbeiterbewegung, Biitten u. Loening, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1910, p. 151), 
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by a crowd of ten thousand persons.^^ There are, however, other 
r(jasons of a technical and administrative character which render 
impossible the direct self-government of large groups. If Peter 
wrongs Paul, it is out of the question that all the other citizens 
should hasten to the spot to undertake a personal examination 
of the matter in dispute, and to take the part of Paul against 
Peter.^^ By parity of reasoning, in the modern democratic 
party, it is impossible for tlie collectivity to undertake the direct 
settlement of all the controversies that may arise. 

Hence the need for delegation, for the system in which dele¬ 
gates represent the mass and carry out its will. Even in groups 
sincerely animated with the democratic spirit, current business, 
the preparation and the carrying out of the most important 
actions, is necessarily left in the hands of individuals. It is 
well known that the impossibility for the people to exercise a 
legislative j^ower directly in popular assemblies led the demo¬ 
cratic idealists of S])ain to demand, as the least of evils, a sys¬ 
tem of popular representation and a parliamentary state.^‘'* 

Originally the chief is merely the servant of the mass. The 
organization is based upon the absolute equality of all its mem¬ 
bers. Equality is here understood in its most general sense, as 
an equality of like men. In many countries, as in idealist Italy 
(and in certain regions in Germany where the socialist move¬ 
ment is still in its infancy), this equality is manifested, among 
other ways, by the mutual use of the familiar ^‘thou,^’ which is 
employed by the most poorly jmid wagc^-labourer in addressing 
the most distinguished intellectual. This generic concex)tion of 
equality is, however, gradually replaced by the idea of equality 
among comrades belonging to the same organization, all of whose 
members enjoy the same rights. The democratic principle aims 
at guaranteeing to all an equal influence and an equal participa¬ 
tion in the regulation of the common interests. All are electors, 
and all are eligible for office. The fundamental postulate of the 
Declaration des Droits de Vllomme finds here its theoretical 
application. All the offices are filled by election. The officials, 
executive organs of the general will, play a merely subordinate 
part, are always dependent upon the collectivity, and can be 


“Roscher, op. cit., p. 351. 

“ Louis Blanc, op. cit., p. 144. 

Cf. the letter of Antonio Quiroga to King Ferdinand VII, dated J anu- 
ary 7, 1820 (Don Juan van Halen, Mcmoircs, Renouard, Paris, 1827, Part 
II, p. 382). 
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deprived of their office at any moment. The mass of the party 
is omnipotent. 

At the outset, the attempt is made to depart as little as possible 
from pure democracy by subordinating the delegates altogether 
to the will of the mass, by tying them hand and foot. In the 
early days of the movement of the Italian agricultural workers, 
the chief of the league required a majority of four-fifths of the 
votes to secure election. When disputes arose with the employers 
about wages, the representative of the organization, before under¬ 
taking any negotiations, had to be furnished with a written 
authority, authorized by the signature of every member of the 
corporation. All the accounts of the body were open to the 
examination of the members, at any time. There were two rea¬ 
sons for this. First of all, the desire was to avoid the spread of 
mistrust through the mass, ''this poison which gradually destroys 
even the strongest organism.’^ In the second place, this usage 
allowed each one of the members to learn bookkeeping, and to 
acquire such a general knowledge of the working of the corpora¬ 
tion as to enable him at any time to take over its leadership.^^ 
It is obvious that democracy in this sense is applicable only on 
a very small scale. In the infancy of the English labour move¬ 
ment, in many of the trade-unions, the delegates were either ap¬ 
pointed in rotation from among all the members, or were chosen 
by lot.^® Gradually, however, the delegates’ duties become more 
complicated; some individual ability becomes essential, a certain 
oratorical gift, and a considerable amount of objective knowl¬ 
edge. It thus becomes impossible to trust to blind chance, to the 
fortune of alphabetic succession, or to the order of priority, in the 
choice of a delegation whose members must possess certain pecul¬ 
iar personal aptitudes if they are to discharge their mission to 
the general advantage. 

Such were the methods which prevailed in the early days of 
the labour movement to enable the masses to participate in 
party and trade-union administration. To-day they are falling 
into disuse, and in the development of the modern political 
aggregate there is a tendency to shorten and stereotype the 
process which transforms the led into a leader—a process which 
has hitherto developed by the natural course of events. Here 


**Egidio Bemaroli, Manuale per la costituzione e il funzionamento delle 
Xeghc dei contadini, Librcria Soc. Ital., Rome, 1902, pp. 20, 26, 27, 52. 

“Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (German edition), 
Stuttgart, 1898, vol. i, p. 6. 
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and there voices make themselves heard demanding a sort of 
official consecration for the leaders, insisting that it is necessary 
to constitute a class of professional politicians, of approved and 
registered experts in political life. Ferdinand Tonnies advo¬ 
cates that the party should institute regular examinations for the 
nomination of socialist parliamentary candidates, and for the 
appointment of party secretaries.^^' Heinrich Ilerkner goes even 
farther. He contends that the great trade-unions cannot long 
maintain their existence if they persist in entrusting the manage¬ 
ment of their affairs to persons drawn from the rank and file, 
who have risen to command stage by stage solely in consequence 
of practical aptitudes acquired in the service of the organization. 
He refers, in this connection, to the unions that are controlled 
by the employers, whose officials are for the most part university 
men. He foresees that in the near future all the labour or¬ 
ganizations will be forced to abandon proletarian exclusiveness, 
and in the choice of their officials to give the preference to per¬ 
sons of an education that is superior alike in economic, legal, 
technical, and commercial respects.^^ 

Even to-day, the candidates for the secretaryship of a trade- 
union are subject to examination as to their knowledge of legal 
matters and their capacity as letter-writers. The socialist or¬ 
ganizations engaged in political action also directly undertake 
the training of their own officials. Everywhere there are coming 
into existence nurseries’^ for the rapid supply of officials pos¬ 
sessing a certain amount of scientific culture.” Since 1906 
there has existed in Berlin a Party-School in which courses of 
instruction are given for the training of those who wish to take 
office in the socialist party or in the trade-unions. The instruc¬ 
tors are paid out of the funds of the socialist party, which was 
directly responsible for the foundation of the school. The 
other expenses of the undertaking, including the maintenance of 
the pupils, are furnished from a common fund supplied by the 
party and the various trade-unions interested. In addition, the 
families of the pupils, in so far as the attendance of these at 
the school deprives the families of their bread-winners, receive 
an allowance from the provincial branch of the party or from 
the local branch of the union to which each pupil belongs. The 

“Ferdinand Tonnies, PolitiJc und Moral, Neuer Frankf. Verk, Frankfort, 
1901, p. 46. 

” Heinrich Herkner, Die Arbeiterfrage, Guttentag, Berlin, 1908, 5th ed., 
pp. 116, 117. 
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third course of this school, from October 1,1908, to April 3,1909, 
was attended by twenty-six pupils, while the first year there had 
been thirty-one and the second year thirty-three. As pupils, 
preference is given to comrades who already hold office in the 
party or in one of the labour unions.^® Those who do not already 
belong to the labour bureaucracy make it their aim to enter that 
bod}^ and cherish the secret hope that attendance at the school 
will smooth their path. Those who fail to attain this end are 
apt to exldbit a certain discontent with the party which, after 
having encouraged their studii^s, has sent them back to manual 
labour. Among the 141 students of the year 1910-11, three 
classes were to be distinguislied: om^ of these consisted of old 
and tried employees in the different branches of the labour move¬ 
ment (fifty-two persons) ; a second consisted of those who ob¬ 
tained employment in the party or the trade-unions directly the 
course was finished (forty-nine persons) ; the third consisted of 
those who had to return to manual labour (forty persons). 

In Italy, L^IJmamiaria, a philantliropic organization run by 
the socialists, founded at Milan in 1905 a ‘^Practical School of 
Social Legislation,’’ whose aim it is to give to a certain number 
of workers an education which will fit them for becoming factory 
inspectors, or for taking official positions in the various labour 
organizations, in the friendly societies, or in the labour ex¬ 
changes.^^ The course of instruction lasts for two years, and at 
its close the pupils receive, after examination, a diploma wliich 
entitles them to the title of ‘‘Labour Expert.” In 1908 there 
were two hundred and two pupils, thirty-seven of whom were 
employees of trade unions or of co-operative societies, four wT.re 
secretaries of labour exchanges, forty-five employees in or mem¬ 
bers of the liberal professions, and a hundred and twelve working 
men.^^ At the outset most of the pupils came to the school as a 
matter of personal taste, or with the aim of obtaining the 
diploma in order to secure some comparatively lucrative private 
employment. But quite recently the governing body has deter¬ 
mined to suppress the diploma, and to institute a supplementary 


Frotolcoll des Parteitags zu Leipzig, 1909, Vorwarts,Berlin, 1909, 
p. 48. 

^"Heinrich Schulz, Filnf Jahre PartdscJmle, *‘Neue Zeit,Anno xxix, 
vol. ii, fasc. 49, p. 807. 

^ Scuola Prat, di Legislaz. Sociale (Programma e Norme), anno iii, Soc. 
Umanitaria, Milan, 1908. 

*^Ibid., anno iv, Milan, 1909, p. 5. 
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course open to those only who are already employed by some 
labour organization or who definitely intend to enter such em¬ 
ployment. For those engaged upon this special course of study 
there will be provided scholarships of £2 a week, the funds for 
this purpose being supplied in part by L’Vmanitaria and in part 
by the labour organizations which wish to send their employees 
to the school>'^ In the year 1909, under the auspices of the 
Bourse du Travail, there was founded at Turin a similar school 
{Scuola Pratica di Cultura e Legislazionc Socialc), which, how¬ 
ever, soon succumbed. 

In England the trade-unions and co-operative societies make 
use of Riiskin College, Oxford, sending thither those of their 
members who aspire to office in the labour organizations, and 
who have displayed special aptitudes for this career."^ In Aus¬ 
tria it is proposed to found a party school upon the German 
model.^^ 

It is undeniable that all these educational institutions for the 
officials of the party and of the labour organizations tend, above 
all, towards the artificial creation of an idite of the working- 
class, of a caste of cadets composed of persons who aspire to the 
command of the proletarian rank and file. Without wishing 
it, there is thus effected a continuous enlargement of the gulf 
which divides the leaders from the masses. 

The technical specialization that inevitably results from all 
extensive organization renders necessary what is called expert 
leadership. Conseciiiently the power of determination comes to 
be considered one of the specific attributes of leadership, and is 
gradually withdrawn from the masses to be concentrated in the 
hands of the leaders alone.“^ Thus the leaders, who were at first 

^ Einaldo Bigola, I funziouari dclle organizzozioni, ‘ ‘ Avanti, ^ ^ anno xiv, 
No. 341. 

*^See tho admirable description given by Lily Braun in her Londoner 
Tagebuchj ‘‘Neuo GeselJschaft/’ anno ii, fasc. xxix, 3906.—More recently, 
in England, another body with similar objects to Euskin College, but more 
definitely socialist in tendency, has come into existence, and is known as the 
Central Labour College. It was founded in Oxford in 1909, to some extent 
in opposition to Euskin College, since the education given at this latter was 
regarded as being unduly influenced by the Oxford outlook, by the views 
of the dominant class. The Central Labour College insists on the labour 
point of view in all its educational work. Owing to the opj)Osition of tho 
University landowners it was removed to London in 3911. 

**Otto Bauer, Line Parteischule fur Ocstcrreich, *^DeT Kampf,’' Vienna, 
anno iii, fasc. 4. 

‘' In intimate connection with these theoretical tendencies, there results 
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no more than the executive organs of the collective will, soon 
emancipate themselves from the mass and become independent 
of its control. 

Organization implies the tendency to oligarchy. In every or¬ 
ganization, whether it be a political party, a professional union, 
or any other association of the kind, the arLstocratie tendency 
manifests itself very clearly. The mechanism of the organiza¬ 
tion, while conferring a solidity of structure, induces serious 
changes in the organized mass, completely inverting the respec¬ 
tive position of the leaders and the led. As a result of organiza¬ 
tion, every party or professional union becomes divided into aJ 
minority of directors and a majority of directed. 

It has been remarked that in the lower stages of civilization 
tyranny is dominant. Democracy cannot come into existence 
until there is attained a subsequent and more highly developed 
stage of social life. Freedoms and privileges, and among these 
latter the privilege of taking part in the direction of public 


a change in the relationship between the leaders and the mass. For the 
comradely leadership of local committees with all its undeniable defects 
there is substituted the professional leadership of the trade-union officials. 
Initiative and capacity for decision thus become what may be called a pro¬ 
fessional speciality, whilst for the rank and file is left the passive virtue of 
discipline. There can be no doubt that this seamy side of officialism involves 
serious dangers for the party. The latest innovation in this direction, in 
the German social democratic party, is the appointment of salaried secre¬ 
taries to the local branches. Unless the rank and file of tlie party keep 
very much on the alert, unless they are careful that these secretaries shall 
be restricted to purely executive functions, the secretaries will come to be 
regarded as the natural and sole depositaries of all power of initiative, and 
as the exclusive leaders of local party life. In the socialist party, however, 
by the nature of things, by the very character of the political struggle, 
narrower limits are imposed upon bureaucracy than in the case of the trade- 
unions. In these latter, the technical specialization of the wage-struggle 
(the need, for example, for the drafting of complicated sliding scales and 
the like) often leads the chiefs to deny that the mass of organized workers 
can possess *‘a general view of the economic life of the country as a 
whole, ^' and to deny, therefore, their capacity of judgment in such matters. 
The most typical outcome of this conception is afforded by the argument 
with which the leaders are accustomed to forbid all theoretical criticism of 
the prospects and possibilities of practical trade-unionism, asserting that 
such criticism involves a danger for the spirit of organization. This reason¬ 
ing starts from the assumption that the workers can be won for organization 
and can be induced to remain faithful to their trade-unions only by a blind 
and artless belief in the saving efficacy of the trade-union struggle^’ (Eosa 
Luxemburg, Massenstreik, Partei u. Gewerkschaften, Erdmann Lubber, 
Hamburg, 1906, p. 61). 
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affairs, are at first restricted to the few. Recent times have 
been characterized by the gradual extension of these privileges 
to a widening circle. This is what we know as the era of 
democracy. But if we pass from the sphere of the state to the 
sphere of party, we may observe that as democracy continues to 
develop, a backwash sets in. With the advance of organization, 
democracy tends to decline. Democratic evolution has a para¬ 
bolic course. At the present time, at any rate as far as party 
life is concerned, democracy is in the descending phase. It may 
be enunciated as a general rule that the increase in the power 
of the leaders is directly proportional with the extension of the 
organization. In the various parties and labour organizations 
of different countries the influence of the leaders is mainly deter¬ 
mined (apart from racial and individual grounds) by the vary¬ 
ing development of organization. Where organization is stronger, 
we find that there is a lesser degree of applied democracy. 

Every solidly constructed organization, whether it be a demo¬ 
cratic state, a political party, or a league of proletarians for the 
resistance of economic oppression, presents a soil eminently 
favourable for the differentiation of organs and of functions. 
The more extended and the more ramified the official apparatus 
of the organization, the greater the number of its members, the 
fuller its treasury, and the more widely circulated its press, the 
less efficient becomes the direct control exercised by the rank and 
file, and the more is this control replaced by the increasing 
power of committees.^® Into all parties there insinuates itself 
that indirect electoral system which in public life the democratic 
parties fight against with all possible vigour. Yet in party life 
the influence of this system must be more disastrous than in the 
far more extensive life of the state. Even in the party con¬ 
gresses, which represent the party-life seven times sifted, we 
find that it becomes more and more general to refer all important 
questions to committees which debate in camera. 

As organization develops, not only do the tasks of the admin¬ 
istration become more difficult and more complicated, but, fur¬ 
ther, its duties become enlarged and specialized to such a degree 
that it is no longer possible to take them all in at a single glance. 


‘ * Here we see the beriming of a danger which is imminent in all popu¬ 
lar administration, namely, that in place of true democracy there sho^d 
develop an omnipotent influence of committees^’ (Wolfgang Heine, Demo- 
Tcratische BandhemerJcungcn sum Fall Gdhre, ‘ ‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte, ” 
viii (x), fasc, 4, p. 254). 
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In a rapidly progressive movement, it is not only the growth in 
the number of duties, but also the higher quality of these, which 
imposes a more extensive differentiation of function. Nominally, 
and according to the letter of the rules, all the acts of the leaders 
are subject to the ever vigilant criticism of the rank and file. 
In theory the leader is merely an employee bound by the instruc¬ 
tions he receives. He has to carry out the orders of the mass, 
of which he is no more than the executive organ. But in actual 
fact, as the organization increases in size, this control becomes 
purely fictitious. The members have to give up the idea of them¬ 
selves conducting or even supervising the whole administration, 
and are compelled to hand these tasks over to trustworthy persons 
specially nominated for the purpose, to salaried officials. The 
rank and file must content themselves with summary reports, and 
with the appointment of occasional special committees of inquiry. 
Yet this does not derive from any special change in the rules of 
the organization. It is by very necessity that a simple employee 
gradually becornc'S a leader,” acquiring a freedom of action 
which he ought not to possess. The chief then becomes accus¬ 
tomed to despatch important business on his own responsibility, 
and to decide various questions relating to the life of the party 
without any attempt to consult the rank and file. It is obvious 
that democratic control thus undergoes a progressive diminution, 
and is ultimately reduced to an infinitesimal minimum. In all 
the socialist parties there is a continual increase in the number 
of functions withdrawn from the electoral assemblies and trans¬ 
ferred to the executive committees. In this way there is con¬ 
structed a powerful and complicated edifice. The principle of 
division of labour coming more and more into operation, execu¬ 
tive authority undergoes division and subdivision. There is thus 
constituted a rigorously defined and hierarchical bureaucracy.^^ 
In the catechism of party duties, the strict observance of hierar- 


^^Achille Loria has drawn attention to the numerous resemblances be¬ 
tween administrative hierarchy and economic. The chief point of resem 
blanee is found, according to him, in the echeloned pyramidal structure of 
both. He writes: Just as in the executive we have a limited number of 

chiefs commanding a larger number of sub-chiefs, and these a still larger 
number of subordinates, down to the lowest employees who exhibit the 
maximum numerical density, in the same way a small handful of the great¬ 
est recipients of income rules a larger number of less wealthy recipients of 
income, these rule a still greater number of recipients of more modest in¬ 
comes, and so on down to the incomes of the lowest degree, which are the 
most numerous(Achille Loria, La Sintesi economica, Bocca, Turin, 1909, 
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chical rules becomes the first article. This hierarchy comes into 
existence as the outcome of technical conditions^ and its constitu¬ 
tion is an essential postulate of the regular functioning of the 
party machine. 

It is indisputable that the oligarehicial and bureaucratic ten¬ 
dency of party organization is a matter of technical and practical 
necessity. It is the inevitable product of the very principle of 
organization. Not even the most radical wing of the various 
socialist parties raises any objection to this retrogressive evolu¬ 
tion, the contention being that democracy is only a form of 
organization and that where it ceases to be possible to harmonize 
democracy with organization, it is better to abandon the former 
than the latter. Organization, since it is the only means of at¬ 
taining the ends of socialism, is considered to comprise within 
itself the revolutionary content of the party, and this essential 
content must never be sacrificed for the sake of form.-^ 

In all times, in all phases of development, in all branches 
of human activity, there have been leaders.-^' It is true that cer¬ 
tain socialists, above all the orthodox Marxists of Germany, seek 
to convince us that socialism knows nothing of ^ headers, that 
the party has ''employees’’ merely, being a democratic party, 
and the existence of lead(*rs being incompatible with democracy. 
But a false assertion such as this cannot override a sociological 
law. Its only result is, in fact, to strengthen the rule of the 
leaders, for it serves to conceal from the mass a danger which 
really threatens democracy. 

For technical and administrative reasons, no less than for 


p. 348.—Eng. trans., Tlw Econoviic Synthesis^ Allen, London, 1914, p. 317). 
Loria might have added that the two species of hierarchy differ in respect 
of their apices, for one terminates in a point, being dynastic, while in the 
other the apex is truncated, the hierarchy being plutocratic. The adminis¬ 
tration of political parties does not come into the scope of Loria’s consid¬ 
erations. As far as the pyramid of the party hierarchy is concerned, its 
apex is certainly less conspicuously pointed than that of a monarchical 
regime, but none the less in the political party the administration is in the 
hands of chiefs whose number is comparatively restricted, so that the apex 
of this pyramid is more acute than that of the pyramid which represents 
the hierarchy of economic powers in a country far advanced in capitalist 
development. 

“ Cf. Hans Block, Ueherspannung der Demolcratie, ‘ ‘ Neue Zeit, ’ ^ xxvi, No. 
8, pp. 264 et seq. 

“Eben Mumford (The Origins of Leadership, University Press, Chicago, 
1909, pp. 1-12) has developed this thesis especially in relation to primitive 
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tactical reasons, a strong organization needs an equally strong 
leadership. As long as an organization is loosely constructed and 
vague in its outlines, no professional leadership can arise. The 
anarchists, who have a horror of all fixed organization, have no 
regular leaders. In the early days of German socialism, the 
Vertrauensmann (homme de confiance) continued to exercise his 
ordinary occupation. If he received any pay for his work for 
the party, the remuneration was on an extremely modest scale, 
and was no more than a temporary grant. Ilis function could 
never be regarded by him as a regular source of income. The 
employee of the organization was still a simple workmate, sharing 
the mode of life and the social condition of his fellows.^^ To-day 
he has been replaced for the most part by the professional 
politician, Bcrzirksleiter (U.S. ward-boss), etc. The more solid 
the structure of an organization becomes in the course of the 
evolution of the modern political party, the more marked be¬ 
comes the tendency to replace the emergency leader by the pro¬ 
fessional leader. Every party organization which has attained 
to a considerable degree of complication demands that there 
should be a certain number of persons who devote all their 
activities to the work of the party. The mass provides these by 
delegation, and the delegates, regularly appointc^d, become per¬ 
manent representatives of the mass for the direction of its affairs. 

For democracy, however, the first appearance of professional 
leadership marks the beginning of the end, and this, above all, on 
account of the logical impossibility of the ‘‘representative^’ sys¬ 
tem, whether in parliamentary life or in party delegation. J(ian 
Jacques Rousseau may be considered as the founder of this 
aspect of the criticism of democracy. He defines popular govern¬ 
ment as “Fexercice de la volonte generale, ” and draws from this 
the logical inference, “elle ne pent jamais s’aliener, et le 
souverain, qui n’est qu’un etre collectif, ne pent etre represente 
que par lui-meme.” Consequently, “a Finstant qu’un peuple se 
donne des repr&entants, il n’est plus libre, il n’est plus.”®^ A 
mass which delegates its sovereignty, that is to say transfers its 
sovereignty to the hands of a few individuals, abdicates its sov- 

®®Cf. Eduard Bernstein, Die Arhciterbewegung, Eiitten u. Loening, Prank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1910, p. 141. For the historical counterpart that is of¬ 
fered by the evolution of officialdom within the state, cf. Gustav Schmoller, 
Umrisse u. TJntersuchungen sur Verfassungs- Verwaltungs- u. Wirtschaftsge- 
schichtCf Bunker u. Humblot, Leipzig, 1898, p. 291. 

®^Jean Jacques Rousseau, Le Contrat social (lib. cit., pp. 40 et eeq.). 
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ereign functions.”^ For the will of the people is not transferable, 
nor even the will of the single individual. However much in 
practice, during the confused years of the Terror, the doctrine 
was abandoned by the disciples of the philosopher of Geneva, it 
was at this time in th(‘ory universally admitted as incontro¬ 
vertible. Kobespicrre himself accepted it, making a subtle dis¬ 
tinction between the ‘' representant du peuple,’^ who has no 
right to exist, ''parce que la volonte ne pent se representer,’' and 
^‘le mandataire du peuple, a qui le peuple a donne la premiere 
puissance.” 

The experience of attentive observers of the working of the 
first attempts at a representative system, contributed to estab¬ 
lish more firmly the theory of the limits of democracy. Towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century this theory, the outcome of 
an empirical psychology, was notably enlarged, its claim to 
general validity was sustained, and it was formulated as the 
basis of definite rules and precepts. Carlo Pisacane, the theorist, 
too soon forgotten, of the national and social revolution in Italy, 
expounds in his Haggio sulla JUvohizione how the men in whose 
hands supreme political power is placed must, from their very 
nature as human beings, be subject to passions and to the phy¬ 
sical and mental imperfections therefrom resulting. For this 
reason the tendency and the acts of their rule are in direct con¬ 
trast with the tendency and the acts of the mass, ‘‘for the latter 
represent the mean of all individual judgments and determina¬ 
tions, and are therefore free from the operation of such influ¬ 
ences.” To maintain of a government that it represents public 
opinion and the will of the nation is simply to mistake a part 
for the whole.^^ He thus considers delegation to be an absurdity. 
Victor Considerant, a contemporary of Pisacane and the repre¬ 
sentative of a similar tendency, also followed in the tracks of 
-Rousseau: ‘‘Si le peuple delegue sa souverainete, il Pabdique. 
Le peuple ne sc gouverne plus lui-meme, on le gouverne. . . . 
Peuple, delegue done ta souverainete! Cela fait, je te garantis, 
a ta souverainete le sort inverse de celui de Saturne: ta souve¬ 
rainete sera devoree par la Delegation, ta fille.”^^ The theorists 


Quite recently some of the most notable of the revisionists have come 
to hold this opinion. Cf., for example, Eugene Pourni^re, La Sociocratie, 
Essai de Politique positive, Giard et Bri^re, Paris, 3910, pp. 98 et seq. 

"Carlo Pisacane, Saggio sulla Eivoluzionc, with a preface by Napoleone 
Colajanni, Lib. Treves di Pietro Virano, Bologna, 1894, pp. 121-5. 

"Victor Consid6rant, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
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of democracy are never tired of asserting that, when voting, the 
people is at one and the same time exercising its sovereignty and 
renouncing it. The great democrat Ledru-Rollin, the father of 
universal and equal suffrage in France, goes so far as to demand 
the suppression of president and parliament^ and the recognition 
of the general assembly of the people as the sole legislative organ. 
If people, he continues, find it possible in the course of the year 
to waste so much time upon public entertainments, holidays, and 
loafing, they could surely make a better use of their time by de¬ 
voting it ‘'a cimenter son independance, sa grandeur et sa pros- 
perite.’’ 

Victor Consideraut fi(‘rcely opposed the theory that popular 
sovereignty is guaranteed by the rc^presentative system. Even 
if we make the theoretical admission that in ahstracio parlia¬ 
mentary government does ind(HMi embody government by the 
masses, in practical life it is nothing but a continuous fraud on 
the part of the dominant class. Under representative govern¬ 
ment the difference between democracy and monarchy, which 
are both root(‘d in the representative system, is altogether insig¬ 
nificant—a difference not in substance but in form. The sover¬ 
eign people elects, in place of a king, a number of kinglets. Not 
possessing sufficient freedom and indepeiuhmce to direct the life 
of the state, it tamely allows itself to be di^spoiled of its funda¬ 
mental right. The one right which the people njserves is the 
‘ * climaterique et derisoire” privilege of choosing from time to 
time a new set of masters.'"^^ To this criticism of the representa¬ 
tive system may be appended the remark of Ph'oudhon, to the 
effect that the representatives of the people have no sooner been 
raised to power than they set to work to consolidate and rein¬ 
force their influence. They continue unceasingly to surround 
their positions by new lines of deftmce, until tlu'y have succeeded 
in emancipating themselves completely from popular control. 
All power thus proceeds in a natural cycle: issuing from the 
people, it ends by raising itself above the people.^^ In the forties 
of the last century these ideas were widely diffused and their 
truth was almost universally admitted, and in France more par¬ 
ticularly by students of social science and by democratic states- 

"A. A. Ledru-Rollin, Plus de President, plus de Pepr^smtants, ed. d© 
Voix du Proscrit/^ Paris, 1851, 2iul ed., p. 7. 

“Victor Consideraut, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

Cf. P. J. Proudhon, Lcs Confessions d^un Pevolutionnaire. Pour servir 
d la Pevolution de F6vrier, Verboeckhoven, Paris, 1868, new ed., p. 286, 
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men. Even the clericals mingled their voices with those which 
condemned the representative system. Louis Veuillot, the 
Catholic, said: ‘‘Quand j’ai vote, mon egalite tomhe dans la 
boite avec mon bulletin; ils disparaissent ensemble.^'®® To-day 
this theory is the central feature of the political criticism of the 
various schools of anarchists, who often expound it ekxiuently 
and acutely.®^ Finally Marx and his followers, who in theory 
regard parliamentary action as but one weiapon among many, 
but who in practice employ this weapon alone, do not fail to rec¬ 
ognize incidentally th(^ perils of the representative syst(‘m, even 
when based upon universal suffrage. But the Marxists hasten 
to add that the socialist party is quite fn^e from these dangers.'^^ 
Popular sovereignty has recently been subj(‘cted to a profound 
criticism by a group of Italian writers conservative in their 
tendency. Gaetano Mosca speaks of “the falsity of the parlia¬ 
mentary legend.’’ Tie says that the idea of popular represen¬ 
tation as a free and spontaneous transference of the sovereignty 
of the electors (collectivity) to a certain number of eb'cted per¬ 
sons (minority) is based upon the absurd premise that the mi¬ 
nority can be bound to the collective will by unbreakable bonds.^^ 
In actual fact, direc’tly the election is finished, the power of the 
mass of electors over the delegates comes to an (Uid. The deputy 
regards himself as authorized arbiter of the situation, and really 
is such. If among the electors any are to be found who possess 
some influence ovc^r the representative of the people, their num¬ 
ber is very small; th(‘y are the big guns of the constituency or of 
the local branch of the party. In other words, they are persons 
who, whilst belonging by social position to the class of the ruled, 
have in fact come to form part of the ruling oligarchy 

Louis Veuillot, et la, Caume Preres et Duprey, Paris, 18G0, 2nd ed., 
vol. i, p. 368. 

*®Cf., for example, Enrico Malatesta in two pamphlets: L^anarehia (Casa 
ed. Pensiero, Rome, 6th ed., 1907), and La Politiea parlamcntare del Partito 
somaXista (ediz. delP * * Allarme, ^ ^ Turin, 1903). Cf. also Ferdinand I)o- 
mela Nieuwenhuis, Het Parlammtarisme in zijn Wezen en Toepassing, W. 
Sligting, Amsterdam, 1906, pp. 149 et seq, 

Cf. Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg, and others. Tn the works of Karl 
Marx we find traces here and there of a theoretical mistrust of the repre¬ 
sentative system; see especially this writer’s Pevohition u, Eontre-Pevolu- 
tion in Deutschland, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1896, p. 107. 

Cf. Gaetano Mosca, QuesUoni pratichc di Diritto costituzionale, Fra- 
telli Bocca, Turin, 1898, pp. 81 et seq. Also Sulla Tcorica dci Governi e 
sul Governo parlamentarc, Loescher, Rome, 1884, pp. 120 et seq. 

electional system simply places power in the hands of the most 
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This criticism of the representative system is applicable above 
all in our own days, in which political life continually assumes 
more complex forms. As this complexity increases, it becomes 
more and more absurd to attempt to ‘‘represent^’ a heterogene¬ 
ous mass in all the innumerable problems which arise out of the 
inereasing diflFereiitiation of our political and economic life. To 
represent, in this sense, comes to mean that the i)urely individual 
desire masquerades and is accepted as the will of the mass.**® 
In certain isolated cases, where the questions involved are ex¬ 
tremely simple, and wlu're the delegated authority is of brief 
duration, n^presentation is possible. But permanent nipresenta- 
tion will always be tantamount to the exercise of dominion by 
the representatives over the represented. 

skilful electioneers” (11. G. Wells, Anlicipaiions of the Reaction of Me- 
chanical and Scientific Progress vpon Human Life and Thought, Chapman 
and Hall, London, ]904, p. 58). Of course, this applies only to countries 
with a republican-democratic constitution. 

^^Fouillee writes aptly in this connection: ^‘Si j’use personncllcmcnt de 
mon droit civil dialler ot do venir pour me rcndre de Marseille h Paris, 
jo ne vous empeche pas, vous, dialler de Paris a Marseille; Pcxcrcice de ma 
liberte civile ne vous cnlcve ricn de la votre. Main, quand j ’envoie a la 
Charabre im depute qui appliquera a vos depens des mesures centre les* 
quelles vous avez toujours proteste, cetto fa<^on de me gouvern(‘r implique 
line fa^on de vous gouverner qui vous est jienible et qui pout etro injuste. 
Le droit civil est une liberte pour soi et sur soi; le droit politique est un 
droit sur autrui et sur le tout en meme temps quo sur moi-meme” (Alfred 
Fouillee, Erreurs sociologiques et morales de la Sociologie, ^^Eevue des deux 
Mondes,” liv, p. 350). 
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THE MODERN DEMOCRATIC PARTY AS A FIGHTING 
PARTY, DOMINATED BY MILITARIST IDEAS AND 
METHODS 

Louis XIV understood the art of government as have few princes 
either before or since, and this was the ease above all in the first 
half of his reign, when his spirit was still young and fresh. In 
his memoirs of tlie year 1666 , he lays down for every branch 
of the administration, and more esxiocially for the conduct of 
military affairs, tlie following essential rules: ^'que les resolu¬ 
tions doivent etre promptes, la discipline exact, les cominande- 
ments absolus, Tobeissance ponctuelle.’^ ^ The essentials thus 
enumerated by the Koi Soldi (promptness of decision, unity of 
command, and strictness of discipline) are equally applicable, 
muiatis mutandis, to the various aggregates of modern political 
life, for these are in a perpetual condition of latent warfare. 

The modern party is a fighting organization in the political 
sense of the term, and must as such conform to the laws of tac¬ 
tics. Now the first article of these laws is facility of mobiliza¬ 
tion. Ferdinand Lassalle, the founder of a revolutionary labour 
party, recognized this long ago, contending that the dictatorship 
which existed in fact in the society over which he presided was 
as thoroughly justified in theory as it was indispensable in prac¬ 
tice. The rank and file, he said, must follow their chief blindly, 
and the whole organization must be like a hammer in the hands 
of its president. 

This view of the matter was in correspondence with political 
necessity, especially in Lassalle’s day, when the labour move¬ 
ment was in its infancy, and when it was only by a rigorous 
discipline that this movement could hope to obtain respect and 
consideration from the bourgeois parties. Centralization guar¬ 
anteed, and always guarantees, the rapid formation of resolu¬ 
tions. An extensive organization is per se a heavy piece of 

^Mimoires de Louis XIV pour Vinstruction du Dauphin, annot^es par 
Charles Deyss, Paris, 1860, vol, ii, p. 123. 
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mechanism, and one difficult to put in operation. When we have 
to do with a mass distributed over a considerable area, to con¬ 
sult the rank and file upon every quc^stion would involve an 
enormous loss of time, aud the opinion thus obtained would 
moreover be summary and va^ie. But the problems of the hour 
need a speedy decision, and this is why democracy can no longer 
function in its primitive and genuine form, unless the policy 
pursued is to be temporizing, involving the loss of the most fa¬ 
vourable opportunities for action. Under such guidance, the 
party becom(‘s incapable of acting in alliaru'e with others, and 
loses its political elasticity. A fighting party needs a hierar¬ 
chical structure. In the absence of such a structure, the party 
will be comparable to a savage and shapeless negro army, which 
is unable to withstand a single well-disciplined and well-drilled 
battalion of European soldiers. 

In the daily struggle, nothing but a certain degree of c»sar- 
ism will ensure the rapid transmission and the precise execution 
of orders. The Dutch socialist, Van Kol, frankly declares that 
true democracy cannot be installed until the fight is over. Mean¬ 
while, even a socialist hiadership must possess authority, and 
sufficient force to maintain itself in power. A provisional des¬ 
potism is, he contends, essential, and liberty itself must yi(dd 
to the need for prompt action. Thus the submission of the 
masses to the will of a few individuals comes to be considered 
one of the highest of democratic virtues. *‘A ceux que sont 
appeles a nous conduire, nous promettons fid elite et soumission 
et nous leur disons: Homines ennoblis par le choix du peuple, 
montrez nous le chemin, nous vous suivrons.’’- It is such ut¬ 
terances as this which reveal to us the true nature of the mod¬ 
ern party. In a party, and above all in a fighting political party, 
democracy is not for home consumption, but is rather an article 
made for export. Every political organization has need of 
light equipment which will not hamper its movements.’^ De¬ 
mocracy is utterly incompatible with strategic promptness, and 
the forces of democracy do not lend themselves to the rapid 
opening of a campaign. This is why political parties, even when 
democratic, exhibit so much hostility to the referendum and to 
all other measures for the safeguard of real democracy; and this 
is why in their constitution these parties exhibit, if not uncondi- 


“Eienzi [van Kol], Socialisme et LibertS, Giard et Bri^re, Paris, 1898, 
pp. 243-53. 
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tional caesarism, at least extremely strong centralizing and oli¬ 
garchical tendencies. Lagardelle puts the finishing touches to 
the picture in the following words: ‘‘Et ils ont reproduit a 
I’usage des proletaires les moyens de domination des capitalistes; 
ils ont constitue un gouvernement ouvrier aussi dur que le gou- 
vernement bourgeois, une bureaucratic ouvriere aussi lourde que 
la bureaucratic bourgeoise, un pouvoir central qui dit aux 
ouvriers ce qu’ils peuverit et ce qu’ils iie peuvcnt pas faire, qui 
brisent dans les syndicats et chez les syndiqiies toute indepen- 
dance et toute initiative et qui doit parfois inspirer a ses vic- 
times le regret des modes eapitalistes de rautorite.”^ 

The close resemblance between a fighting democratic party 
and a military organization is reflected in socialist terminology, 
which is largely borrowed, and especially in Germany, from mili¬ 
tary science. There is hardly one expression of military tactics 
and strategy, hardly even a phrase of barrack slang, which does 
not recur again and again in the leading articles of the socialist 
press."^ In the daily practice of the socialist struggle it is true 
that preference is almost invariably given to the temporizing 
tactics of Fabius Cunctator, but this depends upon special cir¬ 
cumstances, which wdll be subsequently discussed (Part VI, chap. 


“Hubert Lagardelle, Le Parti Socialiste et la Confederation du Travail, 
Discussion avec J. Guesde, Kiviere, Paris, 3907, p. 24. 

*As typical may bo instanced the expressions used by Kautsky in his 
article Was nun?, ‘‘Neue Zeit,^' xxviii, No. 29, p. 68. “Like all other 
strategy, the Fabian strategy is dependent upon certain conditions which 
alone make it possible and appropriate. It would be foolish to wish to apply 
it in all circumstances, and the fact that we have for many years used it 
with brilliant success is no reason why we should continue to use it for all 
time. When circumstances change, a new strategical method may be neces¬ 
sary. In war, the Fabian strategy becomes impossible or undesirable when 
the enemy is threatening to cut us off from our base or even to occupy that 
base. Direct attack then becomes a matter of self-preservation. Similarly 
the Fabian strategy must be abandoned when it demoralizes and discourages 
our own troops, when it threatens to induce cowardice and desertion, and 
when only a policy of vigorous attack can hold the army together. It also 
becomes impossible to avoid assuming the offensive when we are caught in 
a blind alley, where our only choice is between giving battle and a shameful 
capitulation. Finally, the change to an offensive strategy is indicated when 
the enemy himself is in a tight corner, so that the situation is favourable to 
our side, and by a rapid and energetic use of our opportunity we can deliver 
a vigorous and perhaps fatal blow. The transference of these considerations 
from the military to the political field does not require lengthy explana¬ 
tions. It is perhaps worthy of note that the French socialists of anti- 
militarist tendency are in the habit of referring to their leader Gustave 
>JIerv6 as “notre G6n6ral.'^ 
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i). The intimate association between party life and military life 
is manifested also by the passionate interest which some of the 
most distinguished leaders of German socialism take in military 
affairs. During his residence in England, the German merchant 
Frederick Engels, who had once served in the Guards as a 
volunteer, devoted his leisure to the simultaneous exposition of 
socialist and of militarist theory.^ To Bebel, the son of a Priis- 
sian non-commissioned oflfieer, the world is indebted for a number 
of ideas of reform in matters of military technique which have 
nothing in common with the theoretical socialist anti-militarism.” 
Bebel and Engels, and especially the latter, may even be con¬ 
sidered as essentially military writers. This tendency on the 
part of socialist leaders is not the outcome of mere chance, but 
depends upon an instinct of elective affinity. 


®See in particular fJngels^ works: Vo md lihcin (1859); Savoyai, Nicca 
und der Ehcin (1860); Die prcussi^scho Militdrfrage und die dcutsehe Ar^ 
heitcrpartei (1865); Der deutachc Bauernkrieg (1875, Vorwarts-Verlag, Ber¬ 
lin, 1909, 3rd ed. edited by Mehring); liann Europa ahrilsten ' (Nuremberg, 
1893). 

*Cf., for example, the pamphlet Nu'ht stehcndes Deer, sondern Volksivehr, 
Dietz, Stuttgart, 1908, p. 80; also a large number of speeches in the Ueichs- 
tag on the military estimates, in which he is never tired of discussing the 
minuti© of army reform, and in which in especial he advocates changes 
in military equipment to render the army more efficient. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A CUSTOMARY RIGHT TO 
THE OFFICE OP DELEGATE 

One who holds the ofiiee of delegate acquires a moral right to 
that office, and delegates remain in office unless removed by ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances or in obi^dience to rules observed with 
exceptional strictness. An eletdion made for a definite purpose 
becom(‘s a life iiKmrnbency. (Justom becomes a right. One who 
has for a c(‘rtain time held the office of delegate ends by re¬ 
garding that office as his own property. If refused reinstate¬ 
ment, lie threatfuis reprisals (the threat of resignation being the 
least serious among these) which will tend to sow confusion 
among his comrades, and this confusion will continue until he is 
victorious. 

Resignation of office, in so far as it is not a mere expression 
of discoiiragenK'iit or protest (such as disinclination to accept a 
candidature in an unpromising constituency), is in most cases 
a means for the retention and fortification of leadership. Even 
in political organizations greater than party, the leaders often 
employ this stratagem, thus disarming their adversaries by a 
deference which does not lack a specious democratic colour. The 
opponent is forced to exhibit in return an even greater defer¬ 
ence, and this above all when the leader who makes use of the 
method is really indispensable or is considered indispensable by 
the mass. The recent history of Germany affords numerous 
examples showing the infallibility of this machiavellian device 
for the maintenance of leadership. During the troubled period 
of transition from absolute to constitutional monarchy, during 
the ministry of Ludolf Camphausen, King Frederick William 
IV of Prussia threatened to abdicate whenever liberal ideas were 
tending in Prussian politics to gain the upper hand over the 
romanticist conservatism which was dear to his heart. By this 
threat the liberals were placed in a dilemma. Either they must 
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accept the king’s abdication, which would involve the accession 
to the throne of Prince William of Prussia, a man of ultra-reac¬ 
tionary tendencies, whose reign was likely to he initiated by an 
uprising among the lower classes; or else they must abandon 
their liberal scliemes, and maintain in power the king now be¬ 
come indispensable. Thus Frederick William always succeeded 
in getting his own way and in defeating the schemes of his 
political opponents.^ Thirty-five years later Prince Bismarck, 
establishing liis strength with the weapon of his indispensability, 
consolidated his omnipotence over the German empire which he 
had recently created, by again and again handing in his resigna¬ 
tion to the Emperor William I. Ilis aim was to reduce the old 
monarch to obedience, whenever the latter showed any signs of 
exercising an independent will, by suggesting the chaos in in¬ 
ternal and external policy which would necessarily result from 
the retirement of the ^‘founder of the empire,” since the aged 
emperor was not competent to undertake the personal direction 
of affairs.^ The present president of the Brazilian republic, 
Hermes da Fonseca, owes his position chiefly to a timely threat of 
resignation. Having been appointed Minister of War in 1907, 
Fonseca undertook the reorganization of the Brazilian array. 
He brought forward a bill for the introduction of universal 
compulsory military service, which was fiercely resisted in both 
houses of parliament. Through his energetic personal advocacy, 
sustained by a threat of resignation, the measure was ultimately 
carried, and secured for its promoter such renown, that not only 
did he remain in office, but in the year 1910 was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic by 102,000 votes against 52,000. 

It is the same in all political parties. Whenever an obstacle 
is encountered, the leaders are apt to offer to resign, professing 
that they are weary of office, but really aiming to show to the 
dissentients the indispensability of their own leadership. In 
1864, when Yahlteich proposed a change in the rules of the Gen¬ 
eral Association of German Workers, Lassalle, the president, was 
very angry, and, conscious of his own value to the movement, 
propounded the following alternative: Either you protect me 

^ Konig Friedrich Wilhelm IV, Briefwechsel mit Ludolf Camphausen^ 
edited and annotated by Erich Brandenburg, Gebr. Paetel, Berlin, 1906, pp. 
112 et seq. 

* Benlcwurdiglceiten des Fursten Chlodwig zu Hohcnlohe-Schillingsfurst, 
ed. by Friedrich Curtius, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1907, vol. ii. 
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from the recurrence of such friction as this, or I throw up 
my oiBce. The immediate result was the expulsion of the impor¬ 
tunate critic.* In Holland to-day, Troelstra, the Dutch Lassalle, 
likewise succeeds in disarming his opponents within the party 
by pathetically threatening to retire into private life, saying that 
if they go on subjecting his actions to an inopportune criticism, 
his injured idealism will force him to withdraw from the daily 
struggles of party life.^ The same thing has occurred more than 
once in the history of the Italian socialist party. It often hap¬ 
pens that the socialist members of parliament find themselves 
in disagre(‘ment with the majority of the party upon some ques¬ 
tion of importance, such as that of the opportuneness of a gen¬ 
eral strike; or in the party congresses they may wish to record 
their votes in opposition to the views of their rc^spective branches. 
It is easy for thciin to get their own way and to silence their 
opponents by threatening to resign. If necessary, they go still 
further, and actually resign their seats, appealing to the electors 
as the only authority competent to decide the question in dispute. 
In such cases they are nearly always re-elected, and thus attain 
to an incontestable position of poAver. At the socialist congress 
held at Bologna in 1904, some of the deputies voted in favour of 
the reformist resolution, in opposition to the wushes of the ma¬ 
jority of the comrades whose views they were supposed to repre¬ 
sent. AVhen called to account, they offered to resign their seats, 
and the party electors, wishing to avoid the expense and trouble 
of a new election, and afraid of the loss of party seats, hastened 
to condone the deputies’ action. In May, 190G, twenty-four out 
of the twenty-seven members of the socialist group in the Cham¬ 
ber resigned their seats, in consequence of the difference of views 
between themselves and the rank and file on the subject of the 
general strike, which the deputies had repudiated. All but 
three were re-elected. 

Such actions have a fine democratic air, and yet hardly serve 
to conceal the dictatorial spirit of those who perform them. The 
leader who asks for a vote of confidence is in appearance submit¬ 
ting to the judgment of his followers, but in reality he throws 
into the scale the entire weight of his own indispensability, real 


® Julius Vahlteich, Ferdinand Lassalle und die Anfdnge dcr deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung. Birk, Munich, 1904, p. 74, 

* This occurred at the party congress at Utrecht in 1906. Cf. the account 
given in the ‘^Nieuwe Arnhemschc Courant,'' vol. vii, No. 4639, and P. J. 
Troelstra, InzaJcen Fartijleidmg, Wakker, Rotterdam, 1906, pp. 103-4. 
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or supposed, and thus commonly forces submission to his will ® 
The leaders are extremely careful never to admit that the true 
aim of their threat to resign is the reinforcement of their power 
over the rank and file.® They declare, on the contrary, that their 
conduct is determined by the purest democratic spirit^ that it is 
a striking proof of their fineness of feeling, of their sense of 
personal digjiity, and of their deference for the mass. Yet if 
we really look into the matter we cannot fail to see that, whether 
they desire it or not, their action is an oligarchical demonstration, 
the manifestation of a tendency to enfranchise themselves from 
the control of the rank and file. Such rc^signations, even if not 
dictated by a self-seeking policy, but offered solely in order to 
prevent differences of opinion between the leaders and the mass, 
and in order to maintain the necessary harmony of views, always 
have as their practical outcome tlie subjection of the mass to the 
authority of the leader. 

“Schweitzer knew this very well when he declared to the general caasembly 
of the Allgemeinor Deutscher ArbeiterA'erein that he would resign his posi¬ 
tion if he were not allowed to call a congress of the association in order 
to discuss the foundation of trade-unions. His biographer writes viny 
justly: Schweitzer must have felt his position to be extremedy strong. 

Otlierwise he would never have ventured to deliver such an ultimatum, for 
his defeat on a vote would have made it almost impossible for him to retain 
his office, to which he was greatly attached. He had not, however, overesti¬ 
mated his influence, and when he wms reproached with exercising an im¬ 
proper pressure on the delegates, this was in itself an indirect recognition 
of his indispensability. This time, in fact, he got his own way^^ (Gustav 
Mayer, J. B. von Schweitzer und die Sozialdemocratic, Fischer, Jena, 1909, 
p. 223). 

* In the tactical struggles in the Italian party during the year 1904, the 
Florentine reformist socialist. Professor Gaetano Pieraccini, declared that 
he would not withdraw the resignation of his position as a party-leader un¬ 
less the adherents of the revolutionary tendency were expelled from the 
party Avanguardia Socialista, ^' anno ii, JSio. 76). 



CHAPTER V 


THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP FELT BY THE MASS 

A DISTINGUISHED Freiich dramatist who devoted his leisure to 
writing prose studies of serious social questions, Alexandre Du¬ 
mas fils, once observed that every human advance was, at its 
outset, oppos(‘d by ninety-nine per cent of humanity. ‘‘JVlais 
c est sans aucune importance puisque ce centienue auquel nous 
appartenons, depuis le commencement du monde a fait faire aux 
quatre-vingt-dix-neuf autres toutes les refornu's dont iis se trou- 
vent tres bien aujourd'hui tout en protestant centre celles qui 
restent a faire.In another passage he adds: ‘Hjes majorites 
ne sent que la preuve de ce qui est,’^ whereas ‘‘les minorites 
sont souvent le germe de ce qui sera.’’ ^ 

There is no exaggeration in the assertion that among the citi¬ 
zens who enjoy political rights the number of those who have 
a lively interest in public affairs is insignificant. In the majority 
of human beings the sense of an intimate relationship between 
the good of the individual and the good of the collectivity is but 
little developed. Most people are altogether devoid of under¬ 
standing of the actions and reactions between that organism we 
call the state and their private interests, their prosperity, and 
their life. As de Tocqucville expresses it, they regard it as far 
more important to consider “s’il faut faire passer un chemin 
au bout de leur domaine”^ than to interest themselves in the 
general work of public administration. The majority is content^, 
with Stirner, to call out to the state, “Get away from between 
me and the sun!” Stirner makes fun of all those who, in ac¬ 
cordance with the views of Kant, preach it to humanity as a 
“sacred duty” to take an interest in public affairs. “Let those 
persons who have a personal interest in political changes con¬ 
cern themselves with these. Neither now nor at any future time 
will ‘sacred duty’ lead people to trouble themselves about the 


'Alexandre Dumas fils, Les Fetnmes qui iuent et les Femmes qui votent, 
Caiman L6vy, Paris, 1880, pp. 54 and 214. 

* Alexis de Tocqucville, op. cit., vol. i, p. 167, 
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state, just as little as it is by ^sacred duty ^ that they become men 
of science, artists, etc. Egoism alone can spur people to an in¬ 
terest in public affairs, and will spur them—^when matters grow 
a good deal worse."’^ 

In the life of modern democratic parties we may observe signs 
of similar indifference. It is only a minority which participates 
in party decisions, and sometimes that minority is ludicrously 
small. The most important resolutions taken by the most demo¬ 
cratic of all parties, the socialist party, always emanate from a 
handful of the members. It is true that the renouncement of 
the exercise of democratic rights is voluntary; except in those 
cases, which are common enough, where the active participa¬ 
tion of the organized mass in party life is prevented by geo¬ 
graphical or topographical conditions. Speaking generally, it is 
the urban part of the organization which decides everything; 
the duties of the members living in country districts and in re¬ 
mote provincial towns are greatly restricted; they are expected 
to pay their subscriptions and to vote during elections in favour 
of the candidates selected by the organization of the great towm. 
There is here at work the influence of tactical considerations as 
well as that of local conditions. The preponderance of the towns¬ 
men over the scattered country members corresponds to the neces¬ 
sity of promptness in decision and speed in action to which allu¬ 
sion was made in an earlier chapter. 

Within the large towns there goes on a process of spontaneous 
selection, in virtue of which there is separated from the organ¬ 
ized mass a certain number of members who participate more 
diligently than the others in the wwk of the organization. This 
inner group is composed, like that of the pious frequenters of 
the churches, of two very distinct categories: the category of 
those who are animated by a fine sense of duty, and the cate¬ 
gory of those whose attendance is mertJy a matter of habit. 
In all countries the number of this inner circle is comparativc^ly 
small.^ The majority of the members are as indifferent to the 

®Max Stirner (Kaspar Schmidt), Ber Eini^ifjc mid scin Eigenturrij Eeclam, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 272. 

^Here is a typical example. The deputy Leon id a Bissolati, a leading 
Italian socialist and one of the founders of the party, was on November 5, 
1905 (with other distinguished members), expelled from the party. The 
expulsion was effected at a meeting of the Koinan branch. The full mem¬ 
bership of this branch was seven hundred, but only one hundred were pres¬ 
ent at the meeting; of these fifty-five voted for the exclusion and forty-five 
against (‘‘Azione Socialista/^ i, No. 28). In May 1910, the same branch. 
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organization ias the majority of the electors are to parliament.* 
Even in countries like France, where collective political educa¬ 
tion is of older date, the majority renounces all active partici¬ 
pation in tactical and administrative questions, leaving these to 
the little group which makes a practice of attending inec'tings. 
The great struggles which go on among the leaders on behalf 
of one tactical method or another, struggles in fact for supre¬ 
macy in the party, but carried out in the name of Marxism, 
reformism, or syndicalism, are not meredy beyond the under¬ 
standing of the rank and file, but leave them altogether cold. 
In almost all countries it is easy to observe that meetings held 
to discuss questions of the hour, whether political, sensational, 
or sentimental (such as protection, an attack upon the Govern¬ 
ment, the Eussian revolution, and the like), or those for the 
discussion of matt(‘Ts of general interest (the discovery of the 
North Pole, personal hygiene, spiritualism), attract a far larger 
audience, even when reserved to members of the party, than do 
meetings for the discussion of tactical or theoretical qiie^stions, 
although these are of vital importance to the doctrine or to the 
organization. The present writer knows this from personal ex¬ 
perience in three typical great cities, Paris, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and Turin. Notwithstanding differences of atmosphere, 
there was observable in each of these three centres the same in¬ 
difference to party affairs and the same slackness of attendance 
at ordinary meetings.® The great majority of the members will 
not attend meetings unless some noted orator is to speak, or un- 

thon cont4iiniiig about six hundred members, passed a resolution fiercely 
condemning tlie socialist deputies on account of their being too friendly 
with the ministry. The resolution was carried by forty-one votes against 
twenty-four (^‘Stampa/’ liv, No. l.>4). 

‘‘In trade-union circles loud complaints are also heard regarding this hu¬ 
man, all-too-human, tendency. Thus, of the bakers^ union we read: ‘Mu 
every strike we have the same experience, tliat in the distribution of leaflets, 
in picketing, in the whole work of agitation which a strike necessitates, it is 
only a few of the members who do their share, while the great mass of the 
strikers, and especially the younger ones, shirk all these duties’’ (O. All- 
mann, Die EntwicMung dcs Verhavdes dvr Bdcher und Berufsgenossen 
Deutschlands und die Lohnbewegungen und Streiks im BdeJeergewerbe, Ver- 
lag von O. Allmann, 1900, p. 68). 

® The same phenomenon is seen in the trade-union movement. ‘ ‘ In Ger¬ 
many the Bourses du Travail numbering 5,000 members think themselves 
happy if they can get together 500 of these at a meeting. The other nine- 
tenths of the organized workers habitually lack all interest in the intimate 
life of their corporation” (Bernhard Schildbach, Verfassungsfragen in den 
Gewerkschaften, “Neue Zeit,” xxix, fasc. 10). 
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less some extremely striking war-cry is sounded for their attrac¬ 
tion, such as, in France, ‘‘A has la vie chere!'’, or, in Germany, 
‘'Down with personal government!’’ A good meeting can also 
he held when th(‘re is a cinema-show, or a popular scientific lec¬ 
ture illustrated by lantern-slides. In a word, the ordinary mem¬ 
bers have a weakness for everything which appeals to their eyes 
and for such speetacies as will always attract a gaping crowd/ 

It may be added that the regular attendants at public meetings 
and committees are by no means always proletarians—especially 
where the smaller centres are concerned. When his work is fin¬ 
ished, the proletarian can think only of rest, and of getting to 
bed in good time. Ilis place at meetings is taken by petty bour¬ 
geois, by those who come to sell newspapers and picture-post¬ 
cards, by clerks, by young intellectuals who have not yet got a 
position in their own circle, people who are all glad to hear 
themselves spoken of as authentic proletarians and to be glorified 
as the class of the future/ 

The same thing happens in party life as happens in the state. 
In both, the demand for monetary supplies is upon a coercive 
foundation, but the electoral system has no established sanction. 
An electoral right exists, but no electoral duty. Until this duty 
is superimposed upon the right, it appears probable that a small 
minority only will continue to avail itself of the right which the 
majority voluntarily renounces, and that the minority will al¬ 
ways dictate laws for the indifferent and apathetic mass. The 
consequence is that, in the political groupings of democracy, 
the participation in party life has an echeloned aspect. The 
extensive base consists of the great mass of electors; upon this is 
superimposed the enormously smaller mass of enrolled members 
of the local branch of the party, numbering perhaps one-tenth 
or even as few as one-thirtieth of the electors; above this, again, 
comes the much smaller number of the members who regularly 
attend meetings; next comes the group of officials of the party; 
and highest of all, consisting in part of the same individuals as 
the last group, come the half-dozen or so members of the execu¬ 
tive committee. Effective power is here in inverse ratio to the 
number of those who exercise it. Thus practical democracy is 
represented by the following diagram:— 

’ Of., as far as Italian conditions are concerned, GiuUo Casalini, Crisi di 
Impreparasione, ‘‘Critica Sociale/^ 1904, xiv, No. 1. 

*Cf. the vigorous criticism of Filippo Turati, Ancora la Propaganda imr 
produttiva, *^Critica Sociale,'' 1903, xiii, No. 14. 
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Though it grumbles occasioually, the majority is really de¬ 
lighted to find persons who will take the trouble to look after its 
affairs. In the mass, and even in the organized mass of the la¬ 
bour parties, there is an immense need for direction and guid¬ 
ance. This need is accompanied by a genuine cult for the lead¬ 
ers, who are regarded as heroes. MLsoneism, the rock upon which 
so many serious reforms have at all times been wrecked, is at 
present rather increasing than diminishing. This increase is 
explicable owing to the more extensive division of labour in mod¬ 
ern civilized society, which renders it more and more impossible 
to embrace in a single glance the totality of the political organi¬ 
zation of the state and its ever more complicated mechanism. 
To this misoneism are superadded, and more particularly in the 
popular parties, profound differences of culture and education 
among the members. These differences give to the need for lead¬ 
ership felt by the masses a continually increasing dynamic ten¬ 
dency. 

This tendency is manifest in the political parties of all coun¬ 
tries. It is true that its intensity varies as between one nation 
and another, in accordance with contingencies of a historical 
character or with the influences of racial psychology. The Ger¬ 
man people in especial exhibits to an extreme degree the need 
for some one to point out the way and to issue orders. This 
peculiarity, common to all classes not excepting the proletariat, 
furnishes a psychological soil upon which a powerful directive 
hegemony can flourish luxuriantly. There exist among the Ger¬ 
mans all the preconditions necessary for such a development: a 
psychical predisposition to subordination, a profound instinct 
for discipline, in a word, the whole still-persistent inheritance 
of the influence of the Prussian drill-sergeant, with all its advan¬ 
tages and all its disadvantages; in addition, a trust in authority 
which verges on the complete absence of a critical faculty.^® It 

® This figure must not be regarded as intended to reprewent such relation¬ 
ships according to scale, for this would require an entire page. It is purely 
diagrammatic. 

Native and foreign writers alike have referred to the influence of these 
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is only the Ehinelanders, possessed of a somewhat more con¬ 
spicuous individuality, who constitute, to a certain extent, an ex¬ 
ception to this generalization.^^ The risks to the democratic 
spirit that are involved by this peculiarity of the German ehar- 

characteristics of German racial psychology upon the development of the Ger¬ 
man socialist party. Karl Diehl goes so far as to ascribe to them the origin 
and importance of the Gorman labour party. He writes: ‘‘Tf we find that 
in Germany a socialist party has come into existence greater than that found 
anywhere else in the world, this is dependent upon the whole historical evo¬ 
lution of the labour movement. ... A certain political immaturity, and 
the ease with which the Germans are disciplined and subordinated, were 
the factors which enabled socialism to gain in this country so extraordinary 
a number of adherents (Karl I)iehl, Ucher SocialL^nius, Kommunismus und 
Anarchismus, Pischer, Jena, 1006, p. 226). Another writer well acquainted 
with the German labour movement, rightly points out the contradiction be¬ 
tween the official doctrine of historic materialism and the actual overvalua¬ 
tion of great men in the movement: ‘‘However earnestly Gorman socialism 
has desired, however fundamentally its philosophy of history has laboured, 
to undermine the influence of great personalities, the members of the social¬ 
ist party have in practico paid little attention to such theories. Prom 
1860 down to our own day, the masses have always sworn by tbeir masters. 
If it has been made a just reproach to the German people that there exists 
among us an excessive belief in authority, to the labour movement, even in 
its international dress, there must attach considerable responsibility for 
this error (Gustav Mayer, Die Losung dcr dcuischcn Frnge im Jahre 1S66 
vnd die ArhcitcrheuK'gung, “Pcstgaben fiir Wilhelm Lexis, Pischer, Jena, 
1906, p. 227). A Portuguese socialist describes with great acuteness the 
authoritarian leanings of the German.party: “In Germany, the militarist 
tendencies which may be observed in the other camps are, with greater or 
less intensity, reflected in the socialist party. This is especially noticeable 
in the congresses, where, at a simple sign given by the deputy Singer, all 
the delegates approve or disapprove in accordance with the instructions they 
have received. The same military discipline extends to the partifis and to 
the political groupings. And woe to him wlio transgresses* these rules: he 
runs the risk of being expelled without chance of appeaP' (Magalhaes Lima, 
O primeiro de Maio, Typ. de la Companhia Nacional Editora, Lisbon, 1894, 
P*40). 

^ In the Ehenish districts, the active and vivacious character of the popu¬ 
lation is, according to many trade-union leaders, a matter of considerable 
significance: “More inclined to form societies for recreation than for seri¬ 
ous undertakings, the Ehenish workers aro difficult to organize. Those who 
have been induced to join a union can be retained in that body only when 
led by some one whose personality is sympathetic to them, and who under¬ 
stands on suitable occasions to flavour seriousness with humour. If the 
central organization of the trade-union brings about a change in the local 
leadership without paying due attention to this consideration, the anti-au- 
thoritoian tendency of the Ehinelanders comes into play, and tiie mem¬ 
bership falls off greatly'^ (Walter Troeltsch and P. Hirschfeld, Die deutschen 
'Sozialdemokratisehen Gewcrkschaftcn. Vntersuchungen u. MatcriaUm iihcr 
ihre gcographische Verhreitung, Carl Heymanns Verlag, Berlin, 1905, p. 71). 
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acter were well known to Karl Marx. Although himself a party 
leader in the fullest sense of the term, and although endowed to 
the highest degree with the qualities necessary for leadership, he 
thought it necessary to warn the German workers against en¬ 
tertaining too rigid a conception of organization. In a letter 
from Marx to Schweitzer we are told that in Germany, where the 
workers are bureaucratically controlled from birth upwards, 
and for this reason have a blind faith in constituted authority, 
it is above all necessary to teach th(?m to walk by themselves/- 
The indifferenc^.e which in normal times the mass is accustomed 
to display in ordinary political life becomes, in certain cases of 
parthmlar importance, an obstacle to the exttmsion of the party 
influence. The crowd may abandon the leaders at the very mo¬ 
ment when these are preparing for energetic action. This hap¬ 
pens even in connection witli the organization of demonstrations 
of protest. At the Austrian socialist congress held at Salzburg 
in 1904, Dr, Ellenbogen complain(‘d : am always anxious 

when the party leaders undertake any kind of action. It seems 
simply impossible to arouse the inter(‘st of the workers even in 
matters which one would have expected them to understand. 
In the agitation against the new military schemes, we found it 
impossible to organize meetings of a respectable size. ” In 
Saxony, in 1895, when it was proposed to restrict the suffrage, 
the socialist headers vainly endeavoured to arouse a general 
agitation, their attempts being rendered nugatory by the gen¬ 
eral apathy of the masses. The language of the press was in¬ 
flammatory. Millions of leaflets were distributed. Within the 
space of a few days a hundred and fifty meetings of protest were 
held. All was without effect. There was no genuine agitation. 
The meetings, especially in the outlying districits, were very 
scantily atteiided.^^ The leaders, alike the Central Committee 
and the district organizers, were overwhelmed with disgust at 
the calm indifference of the mass, which rendered serious agita¬ 
tion altogether impossible.^^ The failure of the movement was 

Letter from Karl Marx to J. B. von Schweitzer, dated London, October 
13, 1868, published, with comments, by Ed. Bernstein of ‘^Neue Zeit,xv, 
1897, p, 9. Bernstein himself appears to share the views of Marx. (Of. Ed. 
Bernstein, Geiuerkscliaftsdcmokratie, ‘‘Bozial. Monatshefte, ^ ^ 1909, p. 83.) 

Proiokoll der VerJuindluyigen, tie., J. Brand, Vienna, 1904, p. 90. 

Edmund Fischer, Der WidersUmd des dcutschen Voltes gegen Wahlen- 
trechtungen, *^Soziai. Monatshefte,^' viii (x), fasc. 10. 

“Edmund Fischer, Die Bdchsiscfie Probe, “Sozial. Monatshefte,' ^ viii 
,(x), fasc. 12. 
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due to an error of omission on the part of the leaders. The 
rank and file did not recognize the importance of the loss they 
were to suffer because the leaders had neglected to point out 
all its consequences. Accustomed to being ruled, the rank and 
file need a considerable work of preparation before they can be 
set in motion. In default of this, and when signals which the 
rank and file do not understand are unexpectedly made by the 
leaders, they pay no attention. 

The most striking proof of the organic weakness of the mass 
is furnished by the way in which, when deprived of their leaders 
in time of action, they abandon the field of battle in disordert^d 
flight; they seem to have no power of instinctive reorganization, 
and are useless until new captains arise capable of reijlacing 
those that have been lost. The failure of innumerable strikes 
and political agitations is explained very simply by the oppor¬ 
tune action of the authorities, who have placed the leaders under 
lock and key.^® It is this experience which has given rise to the 
view that popular movements are, generally speaking, artificial 
products, the w'ork of isolated individuals termed agitators 
(Aufwiegler, Hetzer, Meneurs, Sobillatori), and that it suffices 
to suppress the agitators to get the upper hand of the agitation. 
This opinion is especially favoured by certain narrow-minded 
conservatives. But such an idea shows only the incapacity of 
those who profess to understand the intimate nature of the mass. 


The most conspicuous example of this is furnished by an episodic in the 
history of the Danish labour movement. Tlie condemnation and subsequent 
exile in America of the socialist leader, Louis Pio, in the seventies, sufficed 
to check for years the growth of the labour movement, then in its infancy 
(Kud. Meyer, I)tr Socialisimis in Ddiiemarlc, Aug. Schindler, Berlin, 1S75, 
pp. 13 et seq.). Gustav Bang describes the collapse of the movement in the 
following terms: [Pio] had become fatigued, and was too weak to 

continue the struggle. In the spring of 1877 he allowed himself to be bribed 
by the police, who induced him to leave the country for ever; with him went 
Geleff, who had also been bribed. Pio died in America in 1894. This was 
disastrous for the party. It had trusted Pio too blindly, believed in him 
too earnestly, to be able to stand on its own feet. . . . There were no 
new men to fill the empty place, and the party was too loosely constructed, 
too weakly combined, to be able to hold together. The unions dissolved 
or faded out of existence^’ (G. Bang, Ein Bliclc auf die Geschichte der 
danischen Sozialdemocratie, ‘‘Neue Zeit,December 25, 1897, xvi, vol. i. 
No. 13, pp. 404-5), Another notable example, and a more recent one, be¬ 
longs to the history of the labour movement in France, where in 1909 the 
attempt at a general strike of railway men failed because Briand, the 
Prime Minister, had suddenly imprisoned some of the most influential lead* 
ers of the railway workers. 
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In collective movements, with rare exceptions, the process is nat¬ 
ural and not ‘‘artificial.” Natural above all is the movement 
itself, at whose head the leader takes his place, not as a rule of 
his own initiative, but by force of circumstances. No less natural 
is the sudden collapse of the agitation as soon as the army is de¬ 
prived of its chiefs. 

The need which the mass feeds for guidance, and its incapacity 
for acting in default of an initiative from without and from 
above, impose, however, heavy burdens upon the chiefs. The 
leaders of modern democratic parties do not lead an idle life. 
Their positions are anything but sinecures, and they have ac¬ 
quired their supremacy at the cost of extremely hard work. 
Their life is one of incessant effort. The tenacious, persistent, 
and indefatigable agitation characteristic of the socialist party, 
particularly in Germany, never relaxed in consequence of casual 
failures, nor ever abandoned because of casual successes, and 
which no other party has yet succeeded in imitating, has justly 
aroused the admiration even of critics and of bourgeois oppo¬ 
nents.^^ In democratic organizations the activity of the profes¬ 
sional leader is extremely fatiguing, often dc'structive to health, 
and in general (despite the division of labour) highly coinplex.^^ 

a controversial article directed against a Catholic periodical of con- 
uervative tendencies, the ^^Germania^’ of Berlin, another Catholic paper, 
the * ^ Westdcutsche Arbeitc^rzcitungC' the organ of the. Catholic workers of 
the Rhineland, publishes the following appreciation of its socialist oppo¬ 
nents: *‘We could wish that our own party would take example by the 
sentiment of sacrifice for the party welfare with which the socialist workers 
are animated. Wo cannot venture to assert, as does the ‘Germania/ that in 
tlie socialist party there is a larger number of arrh ists than in any other, 
for we must confess that we lack materials to prove such a proposition. It 
is indeed our own impression, based upon considerable experience, that the 
socialist workers demand from their paid omploy('es a notable amount of 
intellectual labour and of propagandist activity. In fact, the leaders com¬ 
monly fulfil the desires of the mass^' (quoted from the “Frankfurter 
Volksstimmc,’’ 1910, No. 248, 5th supplement). In the same vein writes 
the Catholic priest Engelbert Kaeser, Der So:::idldemolcrat hai^s Wort!, 
Herder, Freiburg i. B., 1905, 3rd ed., p. 201. 

“ The capitalist press is in the habit of describing socialist leaders as de¬ 
bauchees and parasites who batten upon the funds extracted from the toilers. 
The first part of the accusation is absurd. The second is, of course, sub¬ 
stantially true, but does not, to the sociologist, involve condemnation on 
that account. Certainly the leaders live at the cost of the workers, but wdth 
the full knowledge of these, and, in so far as the workers aro organized, by 
their deliberate will. The leaders are selected and paid to render in return 
inestimable service. Another reflection may be made in passing. The fact 
that the workers are able permanently to maintain out of their savings so 
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He has continually to sacrifice his own vitality in the struggle, 
and when for reasons of liealth he ought to slacken his activities, 
he is not fr(*e to do so. The claims made upon him never wane. 
The crowd has an incurable passion for distinguished orators, 
for men of a great name, and if these are not obtainabh^, they 
insist at least upon an M.P. At anniversaries and other celebra¬ 
tions of whieli the democratic masses are so fond, and always 
during electoi’al meetings, demands pour in to the central organi¬ 
zation, and close always on the same note, ‘‘we must have an 
M j> addition, the leaders have to undertake all kinds 

of literary work, and should tliey happen to be barristers, they 
must give their time to tlie numerous legal proceedings which 
are of importance to the party. As for the leaders of the highest 
grade, they are simply stilled under the honorary positions which 
are showered upon them. Accumulation of functions is, in 
fact, one of the characteristics of mod(*rn democratic parties. 
In the German socialist party we not infrequently find that the 
same individual is a town-councillor, a member of the diet, and 
a meunber of the Eeichstag, or that, in addition to two of these 
functions, he is editor of a newspaper, secretary of a trade 
union, or secretary of a co-operative society; the same thing 
is true of Belgium, of Holland,-^ and of Italy. All this brings 

eiioriiious a pnrty ap])aratiis as that of the Gorman social dcnnocracy, con* 
tradicts tlio Theory of Increasing Misery, and contradicts even more plainly 
Ijassalle’s tlieory (now, imleed, almost universally abandoned) of the Iron 
Law of Wages. (Cf. the present writer's address to the third Italian Con¬ 
gress of the Sciences held at Padua in 3909, BUuHdazioni suUa teoria dclV 
immiscrimenio, ^^Gioruale degli Economisti," xxxix, series 2, 1909.) 

^®In lUily, requests for an M.P. are often sent to the head office when the 
matter in question is no more than the proclamation of a strike. One of the 
country branches once asked for the exclusive services of a socialist deputy 
for an entire fortnight. He was to study the local working conditiems of 
the agricultural labourers, to discover possibilities of improvement, to draft 
a memorial to the local landowners, and so on (Varazzani and Costa, Jlela- 
cionc della I)irc::ione del Fariito al Corifiresso d^lmola, September 1902, Co- 
opera tiva Tip.-editrice, Imola, 1902, p. 7). 

^ Oehme, referring to the labour movement in Bremen, whites: * ‘ My posi¬ 
tion was certainly not one to be envied, for I was publisher, editor, <li8tribii- 
tor, advertising agent, and cashier, not to mention maid-of-all-work. 
Throughout the year I had not a single Sunday free, for I spent all my 
Sundays running up and down stairs in order to collect the monthly sub¬ 
scriptions to the paper, a task not accomplished without difficulty.^’ This 
refers to an earlier date when the anti-socialist laws were still in force, and 
when the division of labour in the movement had not attained its present 
degree Bremer Burger-Zeitung,” September 2-1, 1904, xv, No. 225). 

*’In Holland, Willem Hubortus Vliegen was at one and the same time 
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honour to the leader, gives him power over the mass, makes him 
more and more indispensable; but it also involves continuous 
overwork; for those who are not of exceptionally strong consti¬ 
tution it is apt to involve a premature death.^* 


socialist deputy, editor in cldef of the central organ of the party (^^Het 
Yolk^’), county councillor of N, Ifoliand, municipal councillor of Amster¬ 
dam, president of the party executive, and chairman in ordinary in all the 
congresses—six functions in all (Lceuwenburg, ^^Nieuwe Anihemsche Cou- 
rant,^’ No. -1659). 

“It is remarkable how large a percentage of socialist agitators and or¬ 
ganizers have succumbed to mental disorder. Carlo Cafiero, Jean Volders, 
Bruno Schdnlank, Georg Jaeckh, died in asylums. Lassalle was on the verge 
of physical and mental collapse when ho determined to devote his life to 
Helene von Donniges. This predisposition to insanity is a result of the over¬ 
work which the party life imposes upon its leaders. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE POLITICAL GRATITUDE OF THE MASSES 

In addition to the political indifference of the masses and to 
their need for guidance, there is another factor, and one of a 
loftier moral quality, which contributes to the supremacy of the 
leaders, and this is the gratitude felt by the crowd for those 
who speak and write on their behalf. The leaders acquire fame 
as defenders and advisers of the people; and while the mass, 
economically indispensable, goes quietly about its daily work, the 
leaders, for love of the cause, must often suffer persecution, im¬ 
prisonment, and exile.^ 

These men, who have often acquired, as it were, an aureole of 
sanctity and martyrdom, ask one reward only for their services, 
gratitude.^ Sometimes this demand for gratitude finds written 


is the privilege of the leaders to inarch in the van, and to bo tlio 
first to receive the blows directed against the party by our adversaries^' 
(Auguste Bebel, Ein Nachwort sur Viseprasidenienfrage und Vericandtem, 
reprint from ^'ISTeue Zeit," 1903, p. 21). Naturally this applies chiefly to 
times of comparative political calm. 

*The appeal to gratitude is an effective means of domination, an ad¬ 
mirable platform upon which to base further claims. The poet aptly puts 
in the mouth of a spokesman of the masses the following words, directed 
against a victorious leader who is vaunting his own merits: “Neither the 
money in our money-boxes, nor the words in our mouths, nor the wine in 
our cellars, nor the wives in our beds, will be safe from him. He will always 
be telling us, ‘I delivered you from the Genoese, I am the victor of Alis- 
campo' " (Eudolph Lothar, Kdnig Harlehin, G. H. Meyer, Leipzig-Berlin, 
1900, p. 39).—The part which gratitude has played in the political life of 
great national organizations still lacks adequate recognition. The omnipo¬ 
tence of Bismarck, the founder of the ino<lern German Empire, an omnipo¬ 
tence which endured for nearly thirty years, was largely based upon this 
sentiment. Max Nordau writes with perfect justice: “Unprincipled ad¬ 
vantage is taken of the most touching and amiable characteristic of our 
nation, its gratitude" (Max Nordau, Die Kra7il'1icit des Jahrhunderts, B. 
Elischer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 247).—In Italy, many patriots who had rendered 
great services in the struggles on behalf of United Italy were, after the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom, elected deputies, and were subsequently re-elected 
again and again, simply out of gratitude for their ancient services. (Cf. 
Pasquale Turiello, Governo e Governati in Italia, Fatti, N. Zanichelli, Bo¬ 
logna, 1889, 2nd revised edition, p. 325.) 
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expression.^ Among the masses themselves this sentiment of 
gratitude is extremely strong."^ If from time to time we encoun¬ 
ter exceptions to this rule, if the masses display the blackest 
ingratitude towards their chosen leaders, we may be certain 
that there is on such occasions a drama of jealousy being played 
beneath the surface. There is a demagogic struggle, fierce, 
masked, and obstinate, between one leader and another, and the 
mass has to intervene in this struggle, and to decide between the 
adversaries. But in favouring one competitor, it necessarily dis¬ 
plays ‘‘ingratitude’’ towards the other. Putting aside these ex¬ 
ceptional cases, the mass is sincerely grateful to its leaders, re¬ 
garding gratitude as a sacred duty.*^ As a rule, this sentiment 
of gratitude is displayed in the continual re-election of the 


®Cf. a catocliism for the use of the Belgian workers (Alphonse Oetors, 
De Catecliisrnus van den Wcrlcinan, Yolksdrukkerij, Ghent, 1905, p. 6), in 
which we read, in reply to the question, *‘IIa8 there not been considerable 
change for the better of the answer, ^^Yes, thanks to the unwearying 

propaganda of De Paepe, Jean Volderg, G, Defnet, Leon and Alfred De 
JTuisseaux, Vandervelde, Anseele, and many others, the workers have secured 
the legal recognition of their civil equality. 

* The leaders often maintain that the democratic masses are ungrateful, 
but this is far from being true. Koscher writes of democracy in the life 
of the state, that whereas the ingratitude of the monarchy and of the aris¬ 
tocracy is conscious and deliberate, when the democracy is ungrateful, this 
usually arises from an involuntary forgetfulness, dependent upon the fre¬ 
quent party changes characteristic of democratic goverinncrit, and is alto¬ 
gether uncalculating and devoid of personal intention (Koscher, op. cit., p. 
396). In the internal life of the democratic party, since here ‘‘party 
changes'' are much rarer than in the national life of democracy, there 
is far less likelihood of the display of ingratitude. 

® The German socialist party showed a lino spirit of gratitude towards the 
elder Liebkneclit, appointing him, when his intellectual powders were already 
beginning to fail, to the editorsliip of “ Vorwiirts," and voting him, though 
not without opposition, a salary of £360 (Prutokoll des socialdcfnokratischt n 
Partcitags su, Frankfart, 1894, p. 33). When Liebkneclit died and his 
family was left badly off, the party provided funds for the continuance of 
his sons' education, 

Eduard Bernstein considers that it was simply on account of a sense of 
gratitude that Max Schippel, the deputy, was not expelled from, the party 
at the Bremen Congress of 1904. “A fine human sentiment, whose work¬ 
ing has been seen in earlier congresses, was here once more manifest, I 
refer to the obvious disinclination to pass a political death-sentence upon 
one who has done important services for the party. . . . These are cer¬ 
tainly among the choicest feelings of which the human heart is capable: 
respect for merit, and antipathy to the idea of brutal expulsion" (Eduard 
Bernstein, Was Bremen gcbracht hat, “Neue Montagsblatt," i, No. 22, 
September 26, 1904. 
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leaders who have deserved well of the party, so that leadership 
commonly becomes perpetual. It is the general feeling of the 
mass that it would be ‘'ungrateful’' if they failed to confim in 
his functions every leader of long service.® 


®It is to this sentiment that Bernstein refers tiic indipfnation which was 
displayed at the Dresden Congress (1903) by the majority of the dele¬ 
gates, when it was reported that a number of the more revolutionary ele¬ 
ments had decided to vote against the re-election of the rerormist Ignatz 
Auer as a member of the Executive Committee. The general feeling in 
the party was that of eternal gratitude towards Auer because he had been 
one of the founders of the party, and because to the rank and file he seemed 
the personification of a most interesting period in the history of the social 
democracy (Eduard Bernstein, Die Dcinohralie in der SozialdemokratWy 
‘'Sozial. Monatsh.,'' September 3, 1908, p. 1109). In the opinion of tho 
present writer, the case of Auer manifests also, gratitude apart, tho gen¬ 
eral disinclination of the masses to change their leaders. (Cf. Part 11, 
Chap. I.) 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CULT OF VENERATION AMONG THE MASSES 

The socialist parties often identify tlieioselves with their leaders 
to the extent of adopting the leaders^ names. Thus, in Ger¬ 
many from 1863 to 1875 there were Lassallists and Marxists; 
whilst in France until quite recently there were Broussists, Al- 
lemanists, Guesdists, and Jaur(\sists.^ The fact that these per¬ 
sonal descriptive terms tend to pass out of use in such coun¬ 
tries as Germany may be attributed to two distinct causes: in the 
first place, there has been an enormous increase in the member¬ 
ship and especially in the voting strength of the party; and 
secondly, within the party, dictatorship has given place to oli¬ 
garchy, and the leaders of this oligarchy are inspired by senti¬ 
ments of mutual jealousy. As a supplementary cause may be 
mentioned the general lack of leaders of conspicuous ability, 
capable of securing and maintaining an absolute and indisputa¬ 
ble authority.^ 

The English anthropo-sociologist Frazer contends that the 
maintenance of the order and authority of the state is to a large 
extent dependent upon the superstitious ideas of the masses, 
this being, in liis view, a bad means used to a good end. Among 
such superstitious notions, Frazer draws attention to the belief 
so frequent among the people that their leaders belong to a 


* In this we see the analogy of party with religious sects and monastic 
orders. Yves Guyot rightly points out that the members of the modern 
party imitate the practice of the medieval monks, who, while faithfully fol¬ 
lowing the teachings of their respective masters, called themselves after 
St. Dominie, St. Benedict, St. Augustine, and St. Francis (Yves Guyot, La 
ComMic socialistc, Bibl. Charpentier, Paris, 1897, p. 111). 

® According to Sornbart, there has occurred in the German socialist party, 
concurrently with its numerical increase, a decline in quality. He writes: 
‘'The socialist democracy found it necessary to reduce to impotence the 
men of real talent, and to replace them by vigorous routinists. What could 
Marx do to-day as editor of the ‘Neue Zeit^ or even of the ' Sozialistischo 
Monatshefte^; what could Lassalle do in the Keichstag?^* (Werner Som- 
bart, Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft im 19 Jahrhundert, Bondi, Berlin, 1903, 
p. 528.) 
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higher order of humanity than themselves.® The phenomenon 
is, in fact, conspicuous in the history of the socialist parties 
during the last fifty years. The supremacy of the leaders over 
the mass depends, not solely upon the factors already discussed, 
hut also upon the widespread superstitious reverence paid to the 
leaders on account of their superiority in formal culture—for 
which a much greater respect is commonly felt than for true 
intellectual worth. 

TJie adoration of the led for the leaders is commonly latent. 
It reveals itself by signs that are barely perceptible, sucli as 
the tone of veneration in which the idors laame is pronounced, 
the perfect docility with which the least of his signs is obeyed, 
and the indignation which is aroused by any critical attack upon 
his personality. But where the individuality of the leader is 
truly exceptional, and also in periods of livel3^ excitement; the 
latent fervour is conspicuously manifested with the violence of 
an acute paroxysm. In June 1864, the hot-blooded Khinelanders 
received Lassalle like a god. Garlands were hung across the 
streets. Maids of honour showered flowers ov(?r him. Intermina¬ 
ble lines of carriages followed the chariot of the president.'’ 
With overflowing and irresistible enthusiasm and with frenzied 
applause were received the words of the hemo of the triumph, 
often extravagant and in the vein of the charlatan, for he spoke 
rather as if he wdshed to defy criticism than to provoke applause. 
It was in truth a triumphal march. Nothing w^as lacking—tri¬ 
umphal arches, hymns of welcome, solemn receptions of foreign 
deputations.^ Lassalle was ambitious in the grand style, and, 
as Bismarck said of him at a later date, his thoughts did not 
go far short of asking whether the future German Empire, in 
which he was greatly interested, ought to be ruh^d by a dynasty 
of Ilohenzollerns or of Lassalles.® AVe need feel no surprise that 
all this adulation excited Lassalle’s imagination to such a degree 
that he soon afterwards felt able to promise his affianced that 
he would one day enter the capital as president of the German 
republic, seated in a chariot drawn by six white horses.® 


® J. G. Frazer, Psyclie*s Taslc, Macmillan, London, 1909, p. 56. 

*See the accounts in the contemporary papers, which a])pear as preface 
to the speech delivered by Lassalle at Eonsdorf, May 22, 1864, in Ferdinand 
Lassalles Gesamtwerken, edited by Erich Blum, Pfau, Leipzig, vol. ii, p. 301. 

'^Bismarck, in the Reichstag, September 17, 1878 (Fiirst Bismarck^s Be- 
deUf edited by Philippe Stein, Reclam, Leipzig, vol, vii, p. 85). 

® J. Vahlteich, op. cit., p. 58. 
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In Sicily, in 1892, when the first agricultural labourers’ 
unions, known as fasci, were constituted, the members had an 
almost supernatural faith in their leaders. In an ingenuous con¬ 
fusion of the social question with their religious practices, they 
often in their processions carried the crucifix side by side with 
the red flag and with placards inscribed with sentences from the 
works of Marx. The leaders w^ere escorted on their way to the 
meetings with music, torches, and Japanese lanterns. Many, 
drunk with the sentinumt of adoration, prostrated themselves be¬ 
fore their leaders, as in former days they had prostrated them¬ 
selves before their bishops." A bourgeois journalist once asked 
an old peasant, member of a socialist fascio, if the proletarians 
did not think that Giuseppe De Felice Giuffrida, Garibaldi 
Bosco, and the other young students or lawyers who, though of 
bourgeois origin, were working on behalf of the fasci, were not 
really doing this with the sole aim of securing their own election 
as county councillors and deputies. *'De Felice and Bosco are 
angels come down from heaven!” was the peasant’s brief and 
eloquent reply."^ 

It may be admitted that not all the workers would have re¬ 
plied to such a question in this way, for the Sicilian populace 
has always had a peculiar tendency to hero-worship. But 
throughout southern Italy, and to some extent in central Italy, 
the leaders are even to-day revered by the masses with rites of a 
semi-religious character. In Calabria, Enrico Ferri was for some 
time adored as a tutelary saint against governmental corruption. 
In Rome also, where the tradition of the classic forms of pa¬ 
ganism still survives, Ferri was hailed in a public hall, in the 
name of all the '‘proletarian quirites,” as “the greatest among 
the great.” The occasion for this demonstration was that Ferri 
had broken a wdndow as a sign of protest against a censure ut¬ 
tered by the President of the Chamber (1901).’^ In Holland, 
in the year 1886, when Domela Nieuwenhuis was liberated from 
prison, he received from the peoj^le, as he himself records, 


^Adolfo Rossi, Die Bewegung m Sicilicn, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1894, pp. 8 
and 35. 

* Rossi, op. cit., p. 34. Even to-day, De Felice is venerated as a demigod, 
especially in Catagna, where, as Syndic, he has carried on an extensive and 
many-sided activity in the field of municipal socialism. (Cf. Gisella Michels- 
Lindner, Geschichte der modernen Gernemdcbctricbe in ItalicUf Dunke u. 
Humblot, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 77 et seq.) 

* Enrico Ferri, La Questione meridionale, “Asino,^^ Rome, 1902, p. 4. 
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greater honours than had ever been paid to any sovereign, and 
the halls in which he addressed meetings were profusely adorned 
with flowers.^^ Such an attitude on the part of the mass is not 
pec'uliar to backward countries or remote periods; it is an ata¬ 
vistic survival of primitive psychology. A proof of this is 
afforded by tlie idolatrous worship paid to-day in the depart¬ 
ment of the Nord (the most advanced industrial region in 
France) to the Marxist prophet, Jules Guesde. Moreover, in 
certain parts of England, we find that the working classes give 
their leaders a reception which recalls the days of Lassalle.^^ 
The adoration of the chiefs survives their death. The great- 
(‘st among them are canonized. After the death of Lassalle, 
the xVllgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein, of which he had been 
absolute monarch, broke' up into two sections, the ‘^fraction of 
the Countess llatzfeld” or ‘‘female line,’^ as the Marxist ad¬ 
versaries sarcastically styled it, and the “male line’’ led by J. 
B. von Schweitzer. While quarrelling fiercely with one another, 
these two groups were at one, not only in respe(d of the honour 
they paid to Lassalle's memory, but also in their faithful ob¬ 
servance of every letter of his programme. Nor has Karl Marx 
escaped this sort of socialist canonization, and the fanatical zeal 
with which some of his followers defend him to this day strongly 
recalls the hero-worship paid to Lassalle.^- Just as (fiiristiaiis 
used to give and still give to their infants the names of the 
founders of their religion, St. Peter and St. Paul, so socialist 
parents in certain parts of central Italy call their boys Lassalio 
and their girls Marxina, as an emblem of the new faith. More¬ 
over, the zealots often have to pay heavily for their devotion, in 
quarrels with angry relatives and with recalcitrant registration- 
officials, and sometimes even in the form of serious material in¬ 
jury, such as loss of employment. Whilst this practice is at 
times no more than a inaniListation of that intellectual snobbery 
from which even the working-class environment is not wholly 
free, it is often the outward sign of a profound and sincere ideal- 

Ferdinand Domela Nieuwenliuia, Van CJirulen tot A7iarchist, Gcdnil:- 
scliriftmi, Van Holkema en Warandorp, AniHterdam, 391], p. .198. (>f. also 

P. J. Troelstra, ‘‘De Wording der S.J).A.P., Na tien jaar {t894-t904) 
Gedcnkschriftcn, 8oep, Amsterdam, 1904, p. 97. 

^^Of. a report by H. M. Ilyndman of his visit to Burnley, ^^Justice,’' 
1910, xxviii, No. 1355. 

“An analogous spirit is manifested by the phrase long current among 
the militant Italian democracy, “He spoke evil of Garibaldi,signifying 
“He committed the most horrible of crimes.'^ 
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ism.^® Whatever its cause, it proves the adoration felt by the 
masses for the leaders, an adoration transcending the limits of 
a simple sense of obligation for services rendered. Sometimes 
this sentiment of h(‘ro-worship is turned to practical account by 
speculative tradesmen, so that we see in the newspapers (espe¬ 
cially in America, Italy, and the southern Slav lands) adver¬ 
tisements of '‘Karl Marx liqueurs'’ and “Karl Marx buttons”; 
and such articles are offered for sale at public meetings.A 
clear light is thrown ux)on tlie childish ('haraebu' of proletarian 
psychology by the fact that these speculative activities often 
prove extremely lucrative. 

The masses experieiu'c a profound need to prostrate them¬ 
selves, not simply before great ideals, but also before the in¬ 
dividuals who in tluur eyes incoi*porate such ideals. Their ado¬ 
ration for these temporal divinities is the more blind in propor¬ 
tion as their lives are rude. There is coiisicl(*rable truth in the 
paradoxical phrase of Bernard Shaw, who defines democracy as 
a collection of idolaters, in contradistinction to aristocracy, 
which is a collection of idols.^^ This need to pay adoring wor¬ 
ship is often the sole permanent element which survives all the 
changes in the ideas of the masses. The industrial workers of 
Saxony have during recent years passed from fervent Protestant¬ 
ism to socialism. It is possible that in the case of some of 
tluan this evolution has been accompanied by a complete reversal 
of all their former intellectual and moral valuations; but it is 
certain that if from their domestic shrines they have ex]ielled the 
traditional image of Luther, it has only been in order to replace 
it by one of Bebel. In Emilia, where the peasantry has under¬ 
gone a similar evolution, the oleograph of the Blessed Virgin 
has simply given place to one of Ih’ampolini; and in southern 
Italy, faith in the annual miracle of the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius has yielded before a faith in the miracle of the 
superhuman power of Enrico Ferri, “the Scourge of the Ca- 
morra.’^ Amid the ruins of the old moral world of the masses, 
there remains intact the triumphal column of religious need. 
They often behave towards their leaders after the manner of the 
sculptor of ancient Greece who, having modelled a Jupiter To- 


’®Cf. the articles by Saviiio Yarazzani, Uiia famiglia socialistay and Meo 
di Icso-Socialifmio, “Avaiiti della Domeuica, ” ii, Nos. 67 and 68. 

^*Eobert Michels, Storia del Marxismo in Italia, Mongini, Kome, 1910, pp. 
148 et seq. 

“Bernard Shaw, The Revolutionist’s llandhoolc. 
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nans, prostrated himself in adoration before the work of his own 
hands. 

In the object of such adoration, megalomania is apt to cnsuc.^® 
The immeasurable presumption, whi(ih is not without its comic 
side, sometimes found in modern popular leaders, is not depend¬ 
ent solely on their being self-made men, but also upon the atmos¬ 
phere of adulation in which they live and breathe. This over¬ 
weening self-esteem on the part of the leaders diffuses a power¬ 
ful suggestive influence, whereby the masses are confirmed in 
their admiration for their leaders, and it thus proves a source 
of enhanced power. 


^“George Sand writes: travaille toute ma vie a etre modestc. Je 

declare que je ne voudrais pas vivre quinzc jours entour^e dc quiiize per- 
sonnes persuadees que je iie peux pas me tromper. J ’arriverais peut-etre a 
me le persuader k moi-merne’^ (George Sand, Journal d'un voijageur yen' 
dant la guerrCf M. Lcwy Freres, Paris, lb71, pp. 21647). 



CHAPTER VIIT 


ACCESSORY QUALITIES REQUISITE TO LEADERSHIP 

In the opening days of the labour movement, the foundation 
of Jead(^rship consisted mainly, if not exclusively, in oratorical 
skill. It is impossible for the crowd to escape the a.‘sthetic and 
emotional inliueiice of words. The finem'ss of the oratory ex¬ 
ercises a suggestive influence whereby the crowd is completely 
subordinated to the will of the orator.^ Now the essential char¬ 
acteristic of democracy is found in the readiness with which it 
succumbs to the magic of words, written as w(‘ll as spoken. In 
a democratic regime, the born leaders are orators and journal¬ 
ists. It suffices to mention Gambetta and (yiemenceau in France; 
Gladstone and Lloyd George in England; Crispi and Luzzatti in 
Italy. In states uikLu' dimiocratic rule it is a general belief that 
oratorical power is tlie only thing wdiieh renders a man com¬ 
petent for the direction of public affairs. The saim; maxim 
applies even more definitely to the control of the great demo¬ 
cratic parties. The influence of the spoken word has Ix'cn ob¬ 
vious above all in the country in which a democratic regime 
first came into existence. This was pointed out in 1826 by an 
acute Italian observer: ^‘The English people, so prudent in 
the use of its time, experiences, in listening to a public speaker, 


^ The suggestive force of the oratory of the cultured leader is described 
ill the following terms by one who was himself a master in its exercise: 

a political orator the principal matter is neither his command of the 
subject nor the mode in which he presents it; his power is established 
from the moment when he begins, no longer to speak, but rather to be 
carried forward upon a thousand glances, friendly it may be or hostile, 
but always vibrant with a metallic sheen, and launched by a thousand pal¬ 
pitating hearts. There is always in the orator ^s mind, even in that of 
the greatest, a sense of extreme tension . . . until at last the moment 
comes when one^s blood suddenly warms up, and one sails on a cloud, or 
soars like a lark, higher, always higher. . . , The orator on the platform 
reacts to the gaze of the audience. He secs the red hearts of the crowd 
palpitating towards him, their thoughts concentrating towards him like 
a thousand threads uniting in one'' (Adolf Kdster, Die zehn Schornsteine, 
Langen, Munich, 1909, p. 113). 
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the same pleasure which it enjoys at the theatre when the works 
of the most celebrated dramatists are being played. ’ ^ ^ A quar¬ 
ter of a century later, Carlyle wrote: ‘'No British man can at¬ 
tain to be a statesman or chief of workers till he has first proved 
himself a chief of talkers.’’^ In France, Ernest-Charles, mak¬ 
ing a statistical study of the professions of the deputies, showed 
that, as far as the young, impetuous, lively, and progressive par¬ 
ties are concerned, almost all the parliamentary representatives 
are journalists and able speakers.^ This applies not only to the 
socialists, but also to the nationalists and to the antisemites. The 
whole modern history of the political labour movement confirms 
the observation. Jaures,"’ Guesde, Lagardelle, Herve, Bebel, 
Ferri, Turati, Labriola, Ramsay Macdonald^ Troelstra, TIenriette 
Roland-Holst, Adler, Dasz 3 mski ^—all, each in his own fashion, 
are powerful orators. 

On the other hand, it is the lack of oratorical talent which 
largely explains why, in German 3 % such a personality as that of 
Eduard Bernstein has remained in comparative obscurity, not¬ 
withstanding the vigour of his doctrinal vi(‘ws and his great 
intellectual influence; wh 3 % in Holland, Domela Nieuwenhuis 
has in the end lost his leading position; why, in France, a man 
possessed of so much talent and cultivation as Paul Lafargue, 


* Giuseppe Peechio, Vn^ JElccione di Memhri del Tarlamento in Ingliil' 
terra, Lugano, 1826, p. 109. 

® Thomas Carlyle, Latter 'Day Pamphlets, No. V, ‘‘Stump-Orator,’^ 
Thomas Carlyle’s Works, “The Standard Edition,” Chapman and Hall, 
London, 1906, vol. iii, p. 167. 

^J. Ernest-Charles, Lcs Lettres du Parlement, “La liovue,” 1901, vol. 
xxxix, p. 361. 

® A critic says of Jaur^s that he “governs by eloquence.’’ “JaurAs est 
orateur; e’est un vaste orateur, et son Eloquence est lyrique, s’^tale en 
larges periodes, pour I’essort desquelles il faut do larges amphitheatres. 
La societe, 1’universe, toute la societe, si possible, dans sa raajestueuse 
unit6, et 1 ’universe dans sa prodigieuse immensity, ce serait mieux encore, 
sont les amphitheatres naturels, les auditoires necessaircs, devant qui 
Jaurds se sent de taille a discourir” (Edouard Berth, Les discours de 
Jaures, “Mouvement Socialiste, ’' series 2, iv. No. 144, December 1, 1904, 
pp. 215 and 218). Another biographer believes that in Jaures’ skull he 
can recognize the anthropological type of the ‘ ‘ born orator ’ ’: “ il a la tete 
faite pour parler au loin et regarder en I’air” (Gustave T6ry, JeanJaurds, 
le poete lyrique, “L’CEuvre, ” Paris, 1904, viii, p. 11). Cf. also the view 
expressed by Urbain Gohier, Pistoire d*une trahison, 1899-1903, Soci^t4 
Parisienne d’Edition, Paris, 1903, pp. 28-9. 

•Eichard Chamarz, Charaktcrslciszen Ocsierreichischer PolitiJeer, “Die 
Zeit,’’ Naumann, 1902, p. 493. 
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closely connected by family ties with Karl Marx, failed to attain 
such a position in the councils of the party as Guesde, who is 
far from being a man of science, or even a man of very power¬ 
ful intelligence, but who is a notable orator. 

Those who aspire to leaders!)ip in tlie labour organizations 
fully recognize the importance of the oratorical art. In IVIarch, 
1909, the socialist students of Ruskin College, Oxford, expressed 
discontent with tlieir professors b(ieause these gave to sociology 
and to pure logic a more important plac'e in the curriculum than 
to oratorical exercises. Embryo politicians, tlie students fully 
recognized the profit they would derive from oratory in their 
chosen career. Resolving to back up their comi)]aint by ener¬ 
getic action, they went on strike until they had got their own 
way.^ 

The prestige acquired by the orator in the minds of the crowd 
is almost unlimited. What the masses ax)preciate above all are 
oratorical gifts as such, beauty and strength of voice, suppleness 
of mind, badinage; whilst the content of tlie speech is of quite 
secondary importance. A spouter wlio, as if bitten by a taran¬ 
tula, rushes hither and thither to speak to the people, is apt to 
be r(‘garded as a zealous and active comrade, whereas one who, 
speaking little but working much, does valuable service for the 
party, is regarded with disdain, and considered but an incom¬ 
plete socialist.^ 

Unquestionably, the fascination exercis(‘d by the beauty of a 
sonorous eloquence is often, for the masses, no more than the 
prelude to a long scries of disillusionments, either because the 
speaker s practical activities bear no proportion to his oratorical 
abilities, or simply because he is a peu’son of altogether common 
character. In most cases, however, the masses, intoxicated by 
the speaker’s powers, are hypnotized to such a degree that for 
long periods to come they see in him a magnified image of their 
own ego.‘* Their admiration and enthusiasm for the orator are, 
in ultimate analysis, no more than admiration and enthusiasm 
for their own personalities, and these sentiments are fostered by 


’Cf. a notice in ‘^The Westminster Gazette,’^ March 30, 1909. 

® Adolfo Zerboglio, Ancora la Propaganda improduttiva, ^^Critica So- 
dale,’' xiii, No. 14. 

®Cf. regarding the emotional relationships between leaders and the masses 
a sketch by J. K, Kochanow^ski, Vrzciiklangc und WeU.-fleuchten Ge- 
scMchtlicher GeseUe in den Ereignissen der Gegenwart^ Wagner, Innsbruck, 
1910, p. 19. 
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the orator in that he undertakes to speak and to act in the name 
of the iueSkS, in the name, that is, of every individual. In re¬ 
sponding to the appeal of the great orator, the mass is uncon¬ 
sciously influenced by its own egoism. 

Numerous and varied are the personal qualities thanks to 
which certain individuals succeed in ruling the masses. These 
qualities, which may be consid(‘red as specific qualities of lead- 
ersliip, are not necessarily all ass(unbled in every leader. Among 
them, the chief is the force of will which reduces to obedience 
l(\ss powtu-ful wills. Next in importance come the following: a 
wider extent of knowledge wdiich impresses the members of the 
leaders’ environment; a eaionian strength of conviction, a force 
of ideas often verging on fanaticism, and whicdi arous(‘s the re¬ 
spect of the mass(‘s by its very intensity; self-surficiency, even if 
accompanied by arrogant pride, so long as the leader knows liow 
to make the crowd share his own pride in himself in excep¬ 
tional cases, finally, goodness of heart and disinterestcHlness, 
qualities which recall in the minds of the crowed the tigure of 
Christ, and reawaken religious sentiments which are decayed 
but not extinct. 

The qualit}^, however, which most of all impresses the crowd 
is the prestige of celebrity. As we learn from, modcuai psy¬ 
chology, a notable factor in the suggestive influence exeredstd by 
a man is found in the elevation to which he has climbed on the 
path leading to the rarnassus of celebrity. Tarde writ(*s: “En 
realite, quand un esprit agit sur notre pensee, e’est aveci la col¬ 
laboration de beaucoup d’autres esprits a travers lesquels nous 
le voyons et dont ropinion se rMete dans la notre, a notre insii. 
Nous songeons vaguement a la consideration qu’on a pour lui 
. . . a Tadmiration qiril inspire. . . . S’il s^agit d’un 

homme celebre, e’est en masse et confuseraent qiie le nombre 
considerable de ses appreciateurs nous impressionne, et cet in¬ 
fluence revet un air de solidarite objective, de realite imperson- 
nelle, qui fait le prestige prop re aux personnes glorieuses. ” 

It suffices for the celebrated man to raise a finger to make for 
himself a political position. It is a point of honour with the 
masses to put the conduct of their affairs in the hands of a ce- 

^®Cf. Eienzi (H. van Kol), op. eit., p. 250; Gabriel Tarde, L^iction in- 
termentahf ‘‘Grande Kevuo,Paris, 1900, iv, No. 11, p. 331; Ettore Cic- 
cotti, Psicologia del Movimento socialisia, Laterza, Bari, 1903, p. 128; E# 
Eourni(^re, op. c*it., p. 128. 

G. Tarde, L 'Action intcrmcntalc, p. 334, 
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lebrity. The crowd always submits willingly to the control of 
distinguished individuals. The man who appears before them 
crowned with laurels is considered a priori to be a demi-god. 
If he consents to place himself at their head it matters little 
where he has gained his laurels, for he can count upon their 
applause and enthusiasm. It was because Lassalle was cele¬ 
brated at once as poet, philosopher, and barrister that he was 
able to awaken the toiling masses, ordinarily slumbering or 
drawn in the w\ake of the bourgeois democracy, to group them 
round his own person. Lassalle was himself well aware of the 
effect which great names produce upon the crowd, and for this 
rc'ason he always end(*avoured to secure for his party the adhe¬ 
sion of men of note.^^ In Italy, Enrico Ferri, who while still a 
young man was already a university professor, and had at the 
same time acquired wide distinction as the founder of the new 
Italian school of criminology, had merely to present himself at 
the Socialist Congress of Reggio Emilia in the year 181)3 to 
secure the leadership of the Italian socialist party, a leadership 
which he retained for fifteen years. In like manner, Cesare Lom- 
broso, the anthropologist, and Edmondo De Amicis, the author, 
had no sooner given in their adhesion to the socialist party than 
th(\y were immediately raised to positions of honour, one becom¬ 
ing the confidential adviser and the other the official Homer 
of the militant Italian proletariat. Yet not one of these distin¬ 
guished men had become a regular subscribing member; they 
had merely sent certain congratulatory telegrams and letters^® 


^^Lassalie, who had a keen sense of theatrical pomp, and wished to dis¬ 
play the results obtained by liis energies, endeavoured to introduce as many 
bourgeois as he could into the Allgemeiner iJeiitscher Arbeiterveroin. In lus 
famous last speech he plumed himself upon having in the union a con* 
sidcrable number of men ^ ^ who belong to the bourgeois class ... a whole 
series of authors and thinkers’^ (Fer<iinand Lassalle, Die Agitation des 
Allgcmcinen Dcutschen Arbeiterveroins und das Vcrsprechcn des Konigs 
von Freussen, a speech at Ronsdorf, 1864. Edition Vorwarts, Berlin, 
1892, p. 40). Even Bernstein, whose of Lassalle is otherwise 

so extremely favourable, admits the president’s excessive inclination for the 
attraction of brilliant names into the Vercin (Eduard Bernstein, Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle und seine Bedcutung fur die ArbciterlAassc* Edition Vor- 
warts, ” Berlin, 1909, p. 55), 

“ Regarding the relationships of these two distinguished men with Italian 
socialism, consult Robert Michels, Edmondo De Amicis, * ^ Sozialistisehe 
Monatshefte, ’ ^ 1909, fasc. 6, p. 361; and Cesare Lombroso, Note sulV Homo 
politico e sulV Uomo privato, Archiv. di Anthrop. Criminale, fasc. 

iv-v. 
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In France, Jean Jaiires, already distinguished as an academic 
philosopher and as a radical politician, and Anatole France, 
the celebrated novelist, attained to leading positions in the 
labour movement as soon as they decided to join it, without hav¬ 
ing to undergo any period of probation. In England, when 
the poet AVilliain Alorris, at the age of forty-eight, became a 
socialist, he immediately acquired great popularity in the social¬ 
ist movement. Similar was the case in Holland of Herman 
Gorter, author of the fine lyric poem Mc% and of the poetess 
Henriette Roland-Holst. In contemporary Germany there are 
certain great men, at the zenith of their fame, who are intimate 
sympathizers with the party, but have not decided to join it. 
It may, however, be regardc^d as certain that if Gerhard Haupt¬ 
mann, after the success of his WeaverSy and AVerner »Sombart, 
when his first published writings had attracted such wide at¬ 
tention, had given in their official adhesion to the German so¬ 
cialist party, they would now be amongst the most honoured 
leaders of the famous three million socialists of Germany. In 
the popular view, to bear a name which is already familiar in 
certain respects constitutes the best title to leadership. Among 
the party leaders will be found men who have acquired fame 
solely within the ranks of the party, at the price of long and 
arduous struggles, but the masses have alw^ays instinctively pre¬ 
ferred to these those leaders who have joined them when already 
full of honour and glory and possessing independent claims to 
immortality. Such fame won in other fields seems to them of 
greater value than that which is won under their own eyes 
and solely in the field of socialism. 

Certain accessory facts are worth mentioning in this connec¬ 
tion. History teaches that between the chiefs who have acquired 
high rank solely in consequence of work for the party and those 
who have entered the party wdth a prestige acquired in other 
fields, a conflict speedily arises, and there often ensues a pro¬ 
longed struggle for dominion between twn factions. As motives 
for this struggle, we have, on the one side, envy and jealousy, 
and, on the other, presumption and ambition. In addition to 
these subjective factors, objective and tactical factors are also 
in operation. The great man who has attained distinction solely 
within the party commonly possesses, when compared with the 
^Outsider/’ the advantage of a keener sense for the immediately 
practical, a better understanding of mass-psychology, a fuller 
knowledge of the history of the labour movement, and in many 
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cases clearer ideas concerning the doctrinal content of the party 
programme. 

In this struggle between the two groups of leaders, two phases 
may almost always be distinguished. The new arrivals begin 
by detaching the masses from the power of the old leaders, and 
by preaching a new evangel which the crowd accepts with de¬ 
lirious enthusiasm. This evangel, however, is no longer illu¬ 
minated by the treasury of ideas which as a whole constitute so¬ 
cialism properly so-called, but by ideas drawn from the science 
or from the art in which these great men have previously ac¬ 
quired fame, and it is given a suggestive weight owing to the ad¬ 
miration of the great amorphous public. Meanwhile, the old 
leaders, filled with rancour, having first organized for defence, 
end by openly assuming the offensive. They have the natural 
advantage of numbers. It often happens that the new leaders 
lose their heads because, as great men, they have cherished the 
illusion that they are quite safe from such surprises. Are not 
the old leaders persons of mediocre ability, who have acquired 
their present position only at the price of a long and arduous ap¬ 
prenticeship? In the view of the new-comers, this apprentice¬ 
ship does not demand any distinguished intellectual qualities, 
and from their superior platform they look down with mingled 
disdain and compassion. There are, however, additional reasons 
why the men of independent distinction almost invariably suc¬ 
cumb in such a struggle;. Poets, sesthetes, or men of science, they 
refuse to submit to the general discipline of the party, and at¬ 
tack the external forms of democracy. But this weakens their 
position, for the mass cherishes such forms, even when it is ruled 
by an oligarchy. Consequently their adversaries, though no 
more truly democratic, since they are much cleverer in preserv¬ 
ing the appearance of democracy, gain credit with the crowd. 
It may be added that the great men are not accustomed to 
confront systematic opposition. They become enervated when 
prolonged resistance is forced upon them. It is thus easy to un¬ 
derstand why, in disgust and disillusion, they so often abandon 
the struggle, or create a little private clique for separate political 
action. The few among them who remain in the party are in¬ 
evitably overthrown and thrust into the background by the old 
leaders. The great Lassalle had already found a dangerous 
competitor in the person of the simple ex-workman, Julius Vahl- 
teich. It is true that Lassalle succeeded in disembarrassing 
himself of this opponent, but had he lived longer, he would have 
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had to sustain a merciless struggle against Liebknecht and Bebel. 
William Morris, after be bad broken with tbe old professional 
leaders of tbe English labour movement, was reduced to tho 
leadership of bis little guard of intellectuals at Hammersmith. 
Enrico Ferri, who at his first entrance into the party had to 
encounter the tenacious mistrust of the old leaders, subsequently 
committed theoretical and practical errors which ended by de¬ 
priving him once for all of his position as official chief of the 
Italian socialists. Gorter and ITenriette Roland-IIolst, after hav¬ 
ing for some years aroused intense enthusiasm, were finally over¬ 
thrown and reduced to complete impotence by the old notables of 
the party. 

Thus the dominion dependent upon distinction acquired out¬ 
side the party is comparatively ephemeral. But age in itself 
is no barrier whatever to the power of the leaders. The ancient 
Greeks said that white hairs were the first crown which must 
decorate the leaders’ foreheads. To-day, however, we live in an 
epoch in which there is less need for accumulated personal ex¬ 
perience of life, for science puts at every one’s disposal efiicient 
means of instruction that even the youngest may speedily become 
thoroughly well instructed. To-day everything is quickly ac¬ 
quired, even that experience in which formerly consisted the 
sole and genuine superiority of the old over the young. Tlius, 
not in consequence of democracy, but simply owing to the tech¬ 
nical type of modern civilization, age has lost much of its value, 
and therefore has lost, in addition, the respect which it in¬ 
spired and the influence which it exercised. It might rather 
be said that age is a hindrance to progress within the party, just 
as in any other career which it is better to enter in youth be¬ 
cause there are so many steps to mount. This is true at least 
in the case of well organized parties, and where there is a great 
influx of new members. It is certainly different as far as con¬ 
cerns leaders who have grown old in the service of the party. 
Age here constitutes an element of superiority. Apart from the 
gratitude which the masses feel towards the old fighter on ac¬ 
count of the services he has rendered to the cause, he also pos¬ 
sesses this great advantage over the novice, that he has a better 
knowledge of his trade. David Hume tells us that in practical 
agriculture the superiority of the old farmer over the young 
arises in consequence of a certain uniformity in the effects of the 
sun, the rain, and the soil upon the growth of plants, and be¬ 
cause practical experience teaches the rules that determine and 
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guide these influences.^^ In party life^ the old hand has a sim¬ 
ilar advantage. He possesses a profounder understanding of the 
relationships between cause and effect which form the frame¬ 
work of popular political life and the substance of popular psy¬ 
chology. The result is that his conduct is guided by a fineness 
of perception to which the young have not yet attained. 


i4<<\Vh7 is tlic aged husbandmau more skilful in his calling than the 
young beginner but because there is a certain uniformity in the operation 
of the sun, rain, and earth towards the production of vegetables; and 
experience teaches the old practitioner the rules by which this operation 
is governed and directed^’ (.David Hume, Enquiries Concerning the Euman 
Understandingf viii, i, 65, Ed. Clar. Press, Oxford, 1902, p. 85). 
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ACCESSORY PECULIARITIES OP THE MASSES 

To enable us to understand and properly to appreciate the su¬ 
periority of the leaders over the mass it is necessary to turn our 
attention to the characteristics of the rank and file. The ques¬ 
tion arises, what are these masses? 

It has already been shown that a general sentiment of in¬ 
difference towards the management of its own affairs is natural 
to the crowd, even when organized to form political parties. 

The very composition of the mass is such as to render it un¬ 
able to resist the power of an order of leaciers aware of its 
own strength. An analysis of the G(jrman trade unions in re¬ 
spect of the age of their members gives a sufficiently faithful 
picture of the composition also of the various socialist parties. 
The great majority of the membership ranges in age from 25 
to 39 years.’^ Quite jmung men find other Avays of employing 
their leisure; they are heedless, their thoughts run in erotic 
channels, they are ahvays hoping that some miracle will deliver 
them from the need of passing their whole lives as simple wage- 
earners, and for these reasons they are slow to join a trade 
union. The men over forty, weary and disillusioned, commonly 
resign their membership (unless retained in the union by purely 
personal interest, to secure out-of-work pay, insurance against 
illness, and the like). Consequently there is lacking in the or¬ 
ganization the force of control of ardent and irreverent youth 
and also that of experienced maturity. In other words, the lead¬ 
ers have to do with a mass of members to whom they are superior 
in respect of age and experience of life, whilst they have noth¬ 
ing to fear from the relentless criticism which is so peculiarly 
characteristic of men who have just attained to virility. 

Another important consideration as to the composition of 
the rank and file who have to be led is its fluctuating character. 
It seems, at any rate, that this may be deduced from a report 

^ Adolf Braun, Organisierbarlceit dcr Arbeiter, * * Annalen fiir soziale 
Politik und Gesetzebung,'' i, No. 1, p. 47. 
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of the socialist section of Munich for the year 1906. It contains 
statistics, showing analytic-,ally the individual duration of mem¬ 
bership. The figures in parenthesis indicate the total number 
of mccmbers, including those members who had previously be¬ 
longed to other sections. 

Membeeship Classified According to Dueation. 


% 


Less than G months . 

. 1,502 

about 23 

(1,582) 

From G months to 2 years. 

. J,620 

(( 

24 

(1,816) 

2 to 3 years . 

. 6S4. 

{i 

10 

(995) 

3 to 4 . 

. 1,020 

i i 

15 

(1,965) 

4 to 5 '' . 

. 507 

i 1 

7 Vi 

j (891) 

5 to 6 . 

. 270 

(i 

4 

(844) 

6 to 7 . 

. 127 

(( 

O 

u 

(604) 

7 to 8 . 

. 131 

1 ( 

O 

u 

(1,289) 

More than 8 ^ ^ .. . 

. 8;i3 

i i 

12 V. 

s (1,666) 


The fluctuating character of the membership is manifest in 
even greater degree in the German trade unions. This has given 
rise to the saying that a trade union is like a pigeon-house where 
the pigeons enter and leave at their caprice. The German Met¬ 
alworkers’ Federation (Deutseher iMcdallarbeiterverband) had, 
during the years 1906 to 1908, 210,561 new members. But the 
percentage of withdrawals increased in 1906 to 60, in 1907 to 83, 
and in 1908 to 100.“ This shows us that the bonds connecting the 
bulk of the masses to their organization are extremely slender, 
and that it is only a small proportion of the organized workers 
who feel themselves really at one with their unions. Hence the 
leaders, when compared with the masses, W'hose composition 
varies from moment to moment, constitute a more stable and 
more constant element of the organized membership. 


^Robert Michels, Die deutsche Sozialdeviocratic, /, Sociale Zusammen- 
setzung^ '^Arch, fiir Sozialwissenschaft/^ xxiii, fasc. 2. 

®A. von Elm, Fiihrer und Massen, ‘ ^ Korrespondenzblatt der Generalkom- 
mission, xxi, No. 9. 
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CHAPTER X 

SUPERTORTTT OF TTTE PROPES(STONAL LEADERS IN 
RESPECT OP CULTURE, AND TTTETR TNDISPEN- 
SABILITY; TTIE FORMAL AND REAL INCOMPE- 
TENCE OP THE MASS 

Tisr the infancy of the socialist party, when the organization is 
still weak, when its membership is scanty, and when its princi< 
pal aim is to diffuse; a knowledgre of the elementary principles of 
socialism, professional lead(n\s are Jess numerous than are leaders 
whose work in this department is no more than an accessory oc¬ 
cupation. P>ut with the further progress of the organization, 
new needs continually arise, at once within the party and in re¬ 
spect of its relationships with the outer world. Thus the moment 
inevitahl.y comes when neither the idealism and enthusiasm of 
the intellectuals, nor yet the goodwill with which the prole¬ 
tarians devote their free time on Sundays to the work of the 
party, suffice any long(‘r to meet the requirements of the case. 
The provisional must then give place to the penuanent, and 
dilettantism must yield to professionalism. 

With the appearaiK'e of professional leadership, there ensues 
a great accentuation of the cultural differences between the lead¬ 
ers and the led. Long experience has shown that among the fac¬ 
tors which secure the dominion of minorities over majorities— 
money and its equivalents (economic superiority), tradition and 
hereditary transmission (historical superiority)—^the first place 
must be given to the formal instruction of the leaders (so-called 
intellectual superiority). Now the most superficial observation 
shows that in the parties of the proletariat the leaders are, in 
matters of education, greatly superior to the led. 

Essentially, this superiority is purely formal. Its existence 
is plainly manifest in those countries in which, as in Italy, the 
course of political evolution and a wide-spread psychological 
predisposition have caused an afflux into the labour party of a 
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great number of barristers, doctors, and university professors. 
The deserters from the bourgeoisie become leaders of the prole¬ 
tariat, not in spite of, but because of, that superiority of formal 
instruction v hicli they have acquired in the camp of the enemy 
and have brought with them thcmce. 

It is obvious that the (Jynamic influtaice of these newcomers 
over the mass of workers will diminish in propoi*tion as their 
own number incr(‘ases, that a small iiuchnis of doctors and bar¬ 
risters in a great popular party will be more influential than a 
considerable quantity of intell(*ctuals who are fiercely contending 
for supremacy.^ In other countri(‘s, howev(T, such as Germany, 
whilst we bnd a few int(‘llectuals among the leaders, by far 
the greater number of th(‘S(i are ex-manual AVork('rs. In these 
lands the bourgeois classes present so firm a front against the 
revolutionary worktu's that the desertims from the bourgeoi>si6 
who pass over to the socialist camp are expos(‘d to a thorough¬ 
going social and political boycott, and, on the other hand, the 
prohitarians, thanks to the wonderful organization of the state, 
and becaus(j highly dc'veloped capitalist manufacturing industry 
demands from its senators high int(‘lligence, have attained to 
the possession of a considerable, if (dementary, degree of scholas¬ 
tic instruction, whicli they earnestly endeavour to amplify by 
private stud}". But the level of instruction among the leaders 
of working-class origin is no longer the same as that of their 
former workmates. The party mechanism, which, through the 
abundance of paid and lionorary posts at its disposal, offers a 
career to the workers, and which consequently ex(‘rcises a power¬ 
ful attractive force, determines the transformation of a number 
of proletarians with considerable intellectual gifts into employees 
whose mode of life becomes that of the petty bourgeois. This 
change of condition at once creates the need and provides the 
opportunity for the acciuisition, at the expemse of the mass, of 
more elaborate instruction and a clearer view of existing social 
relationships.- Whilst their occupation and the needs of daily 
life render it impossible for the masses to attain to a profound 
knowledge of the social niacliinery, and above all of the working 

^ In the earliest days of the Dutch socialist movement, the leaders, all 
of bourgeois origin, were extremely restricted in number. For this very 
reason, it seems, they resisted in every possible way the adhesion to fho 
party of new intellectuals whose competition they might have reason to 
fear. (Cf. Frank van der Goes, Van dc Oude Partij, Tien Jaar/^ pp. 

52 et seq.) 

»Cf. Part IV, Chap. V. 
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of the political machine, the leader of working-class origin is 
enabled, thanks to his new situation, to make himself intimately 
familiar with all the technical details of public life, and thus 
to increase his superiority over the rank and file. In proportion 
as the profession of politician becomes a more complicated one, 
and in proportion as the rules of social legislation become more 
numerous, it is necessary for one who would understand politics 
to possess wider experience and more extensive knowledge. Thus 
the gulf between the leaders and the rest of the party becomes 
ever wider, until the moment arrives in which the leaders lose 
all true sense of solidarity with the class from which they have 
sprung, and there ensues a new class-division between ex-prole¬ 
tarian captains and proletarian common soldiers.^ Wlien the 
workers choose leaders for themselves, they are with th(dr own 
hands creating new masters whose principal means of dominion 
is found in their better instructed minds. 

It is not only in the trade-union organization, in the party 
administration, and in the party press, that these new masters 
make their influence felt. AVhether of working-class or of bour¬ 
geois origin, they also monopolize the party representation in 
parliament. 

All parties to-day have a parliamentary aim. (There is only 
one exception, that of the anarchists, who are almost without 
political influence, and who, moreover, since they are the de¬ 
clared enemies of all organization, and who, Avhen they form or¬ 
ganizations, do so in defiance of their own principh‘S, cannot 
be considered to constitute a political party in the proper sense 
of the term.) They pursue legal methods, appealing to the elco 
tors, making it their first aim to acquire parliamentary influen(*e, 
and having for their ultimate goal ‘Hhe conquest of political 
power.” It is for this reason that even the representatives of 
the revolutionary parties enter the legislature. Their parlia¬ 
mentary labours, undertaken at first with reluctance,^ but sub- 


«Cf. Part VI, Chap. I. 

*It is well known that in ail countries the socialists at first took part 
in elections almost in spite of themselves, and full of scruples and theo¬ 
retical reserves which have nothing in common with the conception of par¬ 
liamentarism held by socialist deputies to-day. Thus in Germany, in 1869, 
some years after the first participation of the socialists in the elections to 
the Eeichstag of the North German Pederation, Wilhelm Liebknecht 
thought it necessary to justify this action in special writings, in which 
express reference was made to the fact that, notwithstanding this participa¬ 
tion in the elections, parliament was for the socialists an institution of 
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sequently with increasing satisfaction and increasing profes¬ 
sional zeal, remove them further and further from their elec¬ 
tors. The questions which they have to decide, and whose effec¬ 
tive decision demand on their part a serious work of preparation, 
involve an increase in their own technical competence, and a con¬ 
sequent increase in the distance between themselves and their 
comrades of the rank and file. Thus the leaders, if they were 
not ‘"cultured” already, soon become so. But culture exercises 
a suggestive influence over the masses. 

In proportion as they become initiated into the details of po¬ 
litical life, as they become familiarized with the different aspects 
of the fiscal problem and with questions of foreign policy, the 
leaders gain an importance which renders them indispensable so 
long as their party continues to practise a parliamentary tactic, 
and which will perhaps render them important even should this 
tactic be abandoned. This is perfectly natural, for the leaders 
cannot be replaced at a moment’s notice, since all the other 
members of the party are absorbed in their every-day occupa¬ 
tions and are strangers to the bureaucratic mechanism.*^ This 

quite subordinate importance. In Italy, in 1882, when tlie extension of 
the suffrage induced ilio Italian workers to abandon the policy of ab¬ 
stention from voting which they had hitherto practised, Enrico Bignami 
published a similar apologia. Liebknecht wrote: *^By our speeches in 
the Reichstag we cannot diffuse among the masses any truths that could 
not be much better diffused in some other way. Then what ‘practical' 
purpose have we in speaking in the Reichstag? None whatever! And to 
speak without purpose is folly. We gain no advantage, whilst we incur 
the obvious disadvantage of sacrificing our principles, of debasing our seri¬ 
ous political struggle to the level of the parliamentary game, and of en¬ 
couraging the people to cherish the illusion tliat the Bismarckian Reich¬ 
stag is destined to solve the social problem" (Wilhelm Liebknecht, Ucher 
die politischc Stellung dcr Sozialdcmwl'ratie insbesondere mit Bezug auf den 
Reichstagy Vorwarts-Verlag, Berlin, 1893, p. 15). Bignami’s view was a 
very similar one. In recommending electoral activity, he contended that 
the socialist deputy should always refrain from active participation in 
legislation, and that the only purpose of his presence in parliament should 
be to proclaim from this lofty tribune the annihilation of the very privilege 
in virtue of which he had himself mounted that tribune (Enrico Big¬ 
nami, II Candidate socialista, Plebe, Milan, 1882, p. 3). It will readilly 
be understood tliat so long as the socialist deputies continued to hold such 
views of their parliamentary position they could take no part in ‘ ‘ practical 
politics. ^' 

“It must not bo supposed that the technical competence of the leaders 
is necessarily profound, and it may be quite superficial. It has been 
justly observed that the deputies (especially in countries in which tlie 
government is responsible to parliament) have to spend a great deal of 
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special competence, this expert knowledge, which the leader ac¬ 
quires in matters inaccessible, or almost inaccessible, to the mass, 
gives him a security of tenure which conflicts with the essential 
principles of democracy. 

The technical competence which definitely elevates the leaders 
above the mass and subjects the mass to the leaders, has its 
influence reinforced by certain other factors, such as routine, 
the social education which the deputies gain in the chamber, 
and their special training in the work of parliamentary commit¬ 
tees.® The leaders naturally endeavour to apply in the normal 
life of the parties the raanceuvres they have learned in th(^ parlia¬ 
mentary environment, and in this way they often succeed in di¬ 
verting currents of opposition to their own dominance.'^ The 
parliamentarians are past masters in the art of controlling 
meetings, of applying and interpreting rules, of proposing rao- 

their valuable time in intrigues, and that just as journalists must often 
write, 80 deputies must often apeak, impromptu, discussing subjects with 
which they are very little acquainted. “Pour qui examine, suit tH'Outer 
et observe, ce n%3st pas uniquement le cabinet actucl qui cliancelle; la 
disaffection, une certaino desaffection, il ne faut rien exagerer, s’adresse ^ 
Poutil parlemontrure lui-irieme. Les republicains devraient renoncer, de 
leur pro])re initiative, h ce regime, use de palabres, ou un depute passe tout 
son temps a. harceler un Ministre lequel cmploio tout le sien, memo scs 
veilles, a ne pas se laisser desart'^nner. Touto minute se depense en recep¬ 
tions, en paroles, et en prej)aration do discours. Nul n’a le loisir de con- 
troler, de reflechir, de diriger. La quaJite premiere <1‘un de})ute ot d’un 
Ministre est de posseder Porgano et le talent d^un avocat capable do causer 
de tout, a touto heuro, en tous lieux. Be ce regime qui a suceede an 
noble r^gne de Pepee et qui precede cclui du travail, de ce riigiio do la 
parlotte, Popinion a dejh, donne une forte preuve do d6gout“ (Paul 
Brousse, “Petit Meridional,^' April 12, 1909). 

®Cf. Ettore Ciccotti, Montecitorio. Noierelle di uno che c*d stnto, Mon- 
gini, Rome, 1908, pp. 44, 45, and 74. Ciccotti regards the committees as 
the seat or as the point of origin of an oligarchy within parliament, that is 
to say, of an oligarchy within an oligarchy. 

^Bearing upon this point, a striking passage may be quoted from the 
London correspoiidenco of the socialist “ Volksstimrac," of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, of February 2, J909, concerning the Ninth Congress of the 
English Labour Party. “All expectations to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the two closing days of the Congress were peaceful, and were marked by 
no great discussions. This shows above all how united are the principal 
party leaders upon matters of tactics; but it shows also the extraordinary 
adroitness of the party executive, which had arranged the Agenda in such 
a way that it was possible for the chairman to steer the Congress past 
all the danger points almost without attracting attention. . . . The first 
preventive measure adopted by the standing orders committee was to rule 
out of the Agenda certain resolutions whose discussion was regarded as 
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tions at opportune moments; in a word, they are skilled in the 
use of artifices of all kinds in order to avoid the discussion of 
controversial points, in order to extract from a hostile majority 
a vote favourable to themselves, or at least, if the worst comes 
to the worst, to reduce the hostile majority to silence. There 
is no lack of means^ varying from an ingenious and often am¬ 
biguous manner of putting the question when the vote is to be 
taken, to the exercise on the crowd of a suggestive influence by 
insinuations which, while they have no real bearing on the ques¬ 
tion at issue, none the less produce a strong impression. As 
referendaries {rapporteurs) and experts, intimately acquainted 
with all the hidden aspects of the subject under discussion, many 
of the deputies are adejjts in the art of employing digressions, 
periphrases, and terminological subtleties, by means of which 
they surround the simplest matter with a maze of obscurity 
to which they alone have the clue. In this way, whether acting 
in good faith or in bad, they render it impossible for the masses, 
whose ^‘theoretical interpreters’^ they should be, to follow them, 
and to understand them, and they thus elude all possibility of 
technical control. They are masters of the situation.® 

The intangibility of the deputies is increased and their privi¬ 
leged position is further consolidated by the renown which they 
acquire, at once among their political adversaries and among 
their own partisans, by their oratorical talent, by their special¬ 
ized aptitudes, or by the charm of their intellectual or even of 
their physical personalities. The dismissal by the organized 
masses of a universally esteemed leader would discredit the party 
throughout the country. Not only would the party suffer from 
being deprived of its leaders, if matters were thus pushed to an 
extreme, but the political reaction upon the status of the party 
would be immeasurably disastrous. Not only would it be neces¬ 
sary to find substitutes without delay for the dismissed leaders, 


needless or mi desirable. ^ ’ Neither the correspondent nor the editor of the 
^ ^ Volksstimme ^' thought it necessary to make any comment on this pro¬ 
cedure. 

®It is interesting to note that the developing bourgeoisie of the seven¬ 
teenth century found itself in relation to the monarchy in the same state 
of intellectual inferiority as that in which to-day are the democratic 
masses in relation to their leaders, and for very similar reasons. The in¬ 
genious Louis XIV expressed the point in the following words: ‘ * Toute 

Lautorit4 se trouvait alors [en Pranche Comte] entre les mains du Parle- 
ment qui, comm© une asscmbl6e de simple bourgeois, serait facile et k 
tromper et k intimider’^ (Dreyss, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 328). 
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who have only become familiar with political affairs after many 
years of arduous and unremitting toil (and where is the party 
which between one day and the nexi!; would be able to provid(3 
efficient substitutes?) ; but also it has t (9 be remembered that it h 
largely to the personal influence of theirVld parliamentary chiefs 
that the masses owe their success in social legislation and in the 
struggle for the conquest of general poli'iical freedom. 

The democratic masses are thus compelled to submit to a 
restriction of their own wills when they '»are forced to give to 
their leaders an authority which is in the lci,ng run destructive to 
the very principle of democracy. The leadler’s principal source 
of power is found in his indispensability. O^e who is indispen¬ 
sable has in his power all the lords and mg^sters of the earth.** 
The history of the working-class parties coiitinuaily furnishes 
instances in which the leader has been in flaaTant contradiction 
with the fundamental principles of the movement, but in which 
the rank and file have not bc'en able to make up their minds to 
draw the logical consequences of this conflict/l^because they feel 
that they cannot get along without the leaderl and cannot dis¬ 
pense wuth the qualities he has acquired in virtue of the very 
position to wdiich they have themselves elevatipd him, and be¬ 
cause they do not see their way to find an adequate substitute. 
Numerous are the parliamentary orators and the trade-union 
leaders who are in opposition to the rank and file at once theo¬ 
retically and practically, and who, none the less, continue to 
think and to act tranquilly on behalf of the rank iliul file. These 
latter, disconcerted and uneasy, look on at the behaviour of the 
‘‘great men,** but seldom dare to throw off their ^authority and 
to give them their dismissal. 

The incompetence of the masses is almost universal throughout 
the domains of political life, and this constitutes tl^e most solid 
foundation of the power of the leaders. The incomjietence fur¬ 
nishes the leaders with a practical and to some extent with a 
moral justification. Since the rank and file are incapable of look¬ 
ing after their own interests, it is necessary that ihey should 


•One who is indispensable can submit even the hereditary leader to his 
will. Roscher relates that a despotic prince in North Gern^any, when one 
of his best officials was offered a position in a neighbouring state, asked 
the minister who advised the prince to retain the official in his own 
service, he indispensable?^' When the minister repliefi in the affirma¬ 
tive, the prince said, ‘^Let him go then, for I have no itse for an indis¬ 
pensable servant(Roscher, op, cit., p. 359), 
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have experts to attend to their affairs. From this point of view 
it cannot be always considered a bad thing that the leaders 
should really lead. The free election of leaders by the rank and 
file presupposes that the latter possess the coinp(dcnce requisite 
for the recognition and appreciation of the competence of the 
leaders. To express it in French, la designation des capacites 
suppose elle-meme la capacite de la designation. 

The recognition of the political immaturity of the mass and 
of the impossibility of a complete practical application of the 
principle of mass-sovereignty, has led certain distinguished 
thinkers to propose that democracy should be limited by de¬ 
mocracy itself.^^ Condorcet wished that the mass should itself 
decide in what matters it was to renounce its right of direct con- 
trol.^^ This would be the voluntary renunciation of sovereignty 
on the part of the sovereign mass. The French Revolution, 
which claimed to translate into practice the principle of free 
popular government and of human equality, and according to 
which the mutable will of the masses was in the abstract the su¬ 
preme law, established through its National Assembly that the 
mere proposal to restore a monarchical form of government 
should be punishable by dcath.^^ In a point of such essential 
impoidaiice the deliberative power of the masses must yield to 
the threat of martial law. Even so fanatical an advocate of 
popular sovereignty as Victor Considerant was forced to ac¬ 
knowledge that at the first glance the machinery of government 
seemed too ponderous for it to appear possible for the people as 
such to make the machine work, and he therefore proposed the 
election of a group of specialists w'hose duty it should be to 
elaborate the text of the laws which the sovereign people had 
voted in principle.^^ Bernstein also denies that the average man 
has sufficient political competence to render unrestricted popu¬ 
lar sovereignty legitimate. He considers that a great part of the 
questions that have to be decided consist of peculiar problems 
concerning which, until all men become living encyclopaedias, a 


’®Cf. Part IIT, Chap. IV. 

’^Condorcet, Progrds dc VEsprit hurmin, ed. de la Bib. Nat., p. 186. 

Adolphe Thiers, HiMoirc de la Eevolution Frangaiac^ Brockhaus, Leip¬ 
zig, 1846, vol. ii, p. 141. The same spirit of illogical amalgamation of un¬ 
limited popular sovereignty with the most rigid and despotic tutelage ex¬ 
ercised over this alleged sovereign by its leaders, dominates most of the 
speeches of the Jacobins. (Cf., for example, CEuvres de D ant on, recueillies 
et annotees par A. Vermorel, Cournol, Paris, pp. 119 et seq.) 

” Victor Considerant, op. cit., p. 41. 
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few only will have interest and knowledge. To attain to an ade¬ 
quate degi'ee of information regarding such questions, so that a 
carefully considered judgment can be given, requires a rare 
sense of responsibility sucli as cannot at pi’csent be attributed to 
the majority of the citizens.^'* Even Kautsky could not but rec¬ 
ognize the difheulty of the problem thus presented to the labour 
movement; he has pointed out that it is not every province of 
social life which is suitable for democratic administration, and 
that deinocrac}^ must be introduced gradually, and will not be 
completely realized until those interested shall have become 
capable of forming an independent judgment upon all decisive 
questions; and he shows that the possibility of n^alizing demo¬ 
cratic administration will be greater in proportion as the co¬ 
operation of all the persons concerned in the decision of the is¬ 
sues becomes possible.^^ 

The incompetence of the masses, which is in last analysis al¬ 
ways recognized by the leaders, serves to provide a theoreti(^al 
justification for the dominion of these. I)i England, which owes 
to Thomas Carlyle the theory of the* supreme importance of 
great men, or ‘‘heroes,” and where that theory has not, as in 
Germany, been utterly expelled from the ofli(hal doctrine of 
socialism by the theory of historical materialism, even soidalist 
thought has been profoundly influenced by the great-men theory. 
The English socialists, in fact, including those of the most vari¬ 
ous tendencies, have openly declared that if democ-racy is to be 
etfective it must assume the aspect of a bcmevolent despotism, 
“lie [the leader] has a scheme to which he works, and he has 
the power to make his will elfcetive. ” In all the affairs of 
managmnent for whose decision there is recpiisite spi^cialized 
knowledge, and for whose performance a certain degree of au¬ 
thority is essential, a measure of despotism must be allowed, and 
thereby a deviation from the principles of pure democracy. 
From the democratic point of view this is peril aps an evil, but 
it is a necessary evil. Socialism does not signify everything hy 
the people, but everything for the people.^'^ Conseciuently the 

Eduard Bernstein, Zwr Ocschichie und Theoric dus Sozialisinus, Edel- 
heim, Berlin, 3910, p. 204. 

Karl Kautsky, Consumvercine und Arhciicrhcwegung, Ignaz Brand, 
Erste Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, Vienna, 1897, p. 16. 

James Kamsay Macdonald, Socialism and Society, Independent Labour 
Party, London, 1905, pp. xvi, xvii. 

Ernest Belfort Bax, Essays in Socialism New and Old, Grant Kicliards, 
London, 1906, pp. 174, 182. 
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English socialists entrust the salvation of democracy solely to 
the good will and to the insight of the leaders. The majority 
determined by the counting of heads can do no more than lay 
down the general lines; all the rest^ which is tactically of greater 
imj)ortance, devolves upon the leaders. The residt is that quite 
a small number of individuals—three, suggests Bax—effectively 
controls the policy of the whole party. Social democracy is not 
democracy, but a party fighting to attain to democracy. In 
other words, democracy is the end, but not the means.^^ The 
impossibility of the ]neans^ b(‘ing really democratic is conspicu¬ 
ously shown by the character of the socialist party as an under¬ 
taking endowed with certain financial characteristics, and one 
which, though created for ideological aims, depends for its suc¬ 
cess, not only upon the play of economic forces, but also upon 
the quality of tlie persons who have assumed leadership and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Here, as elsewhere, the saying is true that no undertaking 
can succeed without leaders, without managers. In parallelism 
with the corresponding phenomena in industrial and commer¬ 
cial life, it is evident that with the growth of working-class 
organization there must be an accompanying growth in the 
value, the importance, and the authoilty of tlie leaders^'* The 
principle of the division of labour creates specialism, and it is 
with good reason that the necessity for expert leadership has been 
compared with that whi(*h gives rise to specialism in the medical 
profession and in technical chemistry.-^ 

Specialism, however, implies authority. Just as the patient 
obeys the doctor, because the doctor knows better than the 
jiatient, having made a special study of the human body in 
health and disease, so must the political patient submit to the 
guidance of his party leaders, who possess a political competence 
impossible of attainment by the rank and file. 

Thus democracy ends by undergoing transformation into a 
form of government by the best, into an aristocracy. At once 
materially and morally, the leaders are those wdio must be re¬ 
garded as the most capable and the most mature. 

Is it not, therefore, their duty as well as their right to put 


^Bax, ibid. 

^®Fausto Pagliari, Le organi::i:a:;ione c i loro impiegati, relazione al VII 
Congresso Nazionale delle societa di resistenza, 'Idp, Coop., Turin, 1908, pp. 
3, 5, 8. 

*®Bienzi (H. van Kol), op. cit., p. 250. 
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themselves at the head, and to lead not merely as representatives 
of the party, hit as individuals proudly conscious of their own 
personal value ? 


“^SiicL was in actual fact the thesis of a Milanese politician, (Slugliolino 
Gambarotta. Cf. his article La Funzione ddV Vomo politico, “ Kivista 
critica del 8ocialismo/’ Konie, .18iH), anno J, fasc. 9, p. 888. Gairibarotta, 
not having siu'ceeded in becoming a socialist deputy, abandoned the social¬ 
ists to join the bourgeois radicals. 
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AUTOCRATIC TENDENCIES OF LEADERS 




CHAPTER I 


THE STABILITY OP LEADERSHIP 

No one who studies the history of the socialist movement in Ger¬ 
many can fail to be greatly struck by the stability of the group 
of persons leading tlie party. 

In 1870-71, in the year of the foundation of the German Em¬ 
pire, we see two great personalities, those of Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht and August Bebel, emerge from the little group of the 
faithful to the new socialist religion to acquire leadership of 
the infant movement by their energy and their intelligence. 
Thirty years later, at the dawn of the new century, we find tluun 
still occupying the position of the most prominent leaders of tlie 
G(^rman workers.’ This stability in the party huidcrship in Ger- 
jriany is very striking to the historian wdieii he compares it with 
what has happencKl in the working-class parties elsewhere in 
Europe. The Italian socialist party, indeed, for the same rea¬ 
sons as in Germany, has exhibited a similar stability. Elsewhere, 
however, among the members of the Old International, a few in¬ 
dividualities only of minor importance have retain(Hi their faith 
in socialism intact iiito the new century. In Germany, it may 
be said that the socialist leaders live in the party, grow old and 
die in its service. 

We shall subsequently have occasion to refer to the smallness, 
in Germany, of the number of deserters from the socialist camp 
to join the other parties.^ In addition to these few who have 

^ In the minutes of the Congress of Unification held at Gotha in 1875, 
at which tlie existing German socialist party was born, wo find among the 
seventy-three delegaU^s the following namea of persons, who all remained 
faithful to the party, and of whom those yet alive arc still prominent and 
active workers on its behalf: Auer, Bock, Bios, Geib, GrilJenbergcr, Lieb- 
knccht, LoewensUun, Dreesbach, A. Kapell, Molkenbuhr, Hoffmann, Bebel, 
Motteler and Stolle. (Cf. I'rotokoll reissued by the Frankfort ^‘Yolks- 
stirame, WaffeTfkammer dcs SocialisinuSf eine Sammlung alter und neuer 
Propagandaschriften. Sixth half-yearly issue, January to June, 1906, p. 
122.)—The facts recorded on p. 85 show that the stability in the rank and 
file of the party is far less marked than the stability of tbe leadership. 

*Vide infra, pp. 107 et seq. 
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completely abandoned socialism, there are some, who, after work¬ 
ing on behalf of the party for a time, have left politics to devote 
their energies to other fields. There are certain men of letters, 
who rose in the party like rockets, to disappear with corre¬ 
sponding rapidity. After a brief and sometimes stormy activity, 
they have quitted tlie rude political stage to return to the peace¬ 
ful atmosplKTc of tlie study; and oft(‘n their retirement from 
active j^olitical life has bi‘en accomplislKxl by a numtal esti'aiige- 
nient from the world of socialist tliought, whose scientific content 
they had perhaps iiever assimilated. Among such may be men¬ 
tioned: Dr. Paul Ernst, at one time editor of the ^‘Volkstrib- 
iine'’; Dr. Bruno Wille, who led the section of Die Jungen (the 
Young Men) to the assault upon tlie veterans of the party who 
were captained by Bebel and Liebknecht (1890); Dr. Otto Ericli 
Hartleben, once dramatic critic of “Vorwarts,” but never a 
conspicuous member of tlie party; Dr. Ludwig Woltmann, dele¬ 
gate of the Ehenish manufacturing town of Barmen to the Con¬ 
gress of Hanover in 1899, wliere he wms engaged in the defence 
of Bernstein, and who, after writing some socialist books which 
constitute notable contributions to sociology, subsequently de¬ 
voted himself entirely to ‘‘political anthropology” with a strong 
nationalist flavour;^ Ernst Gystrow (Dr. AVilly Ilellpach) ; and 
several others, for the most part talented and highly cultured 
men who have made names for themselves in German belletristic 
literature or in German science, but who were not suited for en¬ 
during political activities. It has also liappened more than once 
in the history of the social democracy that men dominated by a 
fixed idea, and inspired by the hope of concentrating upon the 
realization of this idea the whole activity of socialist propaganda, 
or of simply annexing socialism to the service of this obsession, 


*We owe to Paul Ernst a little work on social science, 'Die Ocsellschaft- 
licher Froduktion dcs Kapitals bei gesteigerter Frodukiivitat der Arbeit 
(1894), and also two literary studies, Lumpenbagasch and Im Chambro 
separee, which belong to socialist imaginative literature.—To the socialist 
phase of Otto Erich Hartleben belong the interesting description of social 
life Um den Glauben, cin Tagebuch (known also under the title Die Sc- 
renyi)j published in *‘Z\vei Novellen,Wilhelm Friedrich, Leipzig, 1887. 
>—Ludwig Woltmann wrote Die Darwinsche Thooric und der SoaialisnmSf 
Beitrag zur ‘lHaturgeschichte der mcnscMiclien Gescllsehaft (Diisseldorf, 
1889), and Der historische Maierialisinus, Daratelhmg und Kriiih der Marx- 
istischen Weltanschauung (Diisseldorf, 1900). His brief but able and bold 
defence of Bernstein will be found in the FrotokoU of the Congress of 
Hanover (Buchhandlung Vorwarts,’’ Berlin, 1899, pp. 147 et seq.). 
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have rushed into the party, only to leave it as suddenly with a 
chilled enthusiasm as soon as they perceived that they were at¬ 
tempting the impossible. At the Munich Congress of 1902, the 
pastor Georg Welker of Wiesbaden, a member of the sect of 
Freireligioscn (Broad Church), inspired by all the ardour of a 
neophyte, wished to substitute for the accepted socialist principle 
that religion is to b(‘ considered as a private matter the tactically 
dangerous device Ecrasez rinfame. Again, at the first Congress 
of Socialist Women, whi(di was held contemporaiK'ously with the 
Munich Socialist Congress, Dr. Karl von Oppel, who had re¬ 
cently returned from Cape Colony and was a new member of 
the socialist party, emphasized the need for the study by social¬ 
ists of foreign langiiages, and even foreign dialects, to enable 
them to come into more intimate contact with their brethren in 
other lands, and in his peroration insisted that the use of the 
familiar ^‘thou^’ should be made universal and compulsory in 
the intercourse of socialist comrades. Such phenomena are char¬ 
acteristic of the life of all parties, but are especially common 
among socialists, since socialism exercises a natural force of at¬ 
traction for cranks of all kinds. Every vigorous political party 
which is subversive in its aims is predestined to become for a 
time an excjrcise ground for all sorts of innovators and quack¬ 
salvers, for persons who wish to cun^ the ills of travailing hu¬ 
manity by the use of their chosen specifics, employed exclusively 
in smaller or larger doses—the substitution of friction with oil 
for washing with soap and W'ater, the w’earing of all-wool under¬ 
clothing, vegetarianism, Christian science, neo-Malthusianism, 
and other fantasies. 

]\Iore serious than the loss of such casual socialists were the 
losses which the party sustained during the period of the early 
and fierce application of the anti-socialist laws. At this time, in 
the period of reaction from 1840 to 1850, a large proportion of 
the leaders were forced to emigrate to America.^ Still more seri¬ 
ous were the losses sustained by the party during the Bismarck- 
ian regime. Bebel declares that at this time the number of those 

* Among th(‘so refugees, in the early fifties, was F. A. Sorgo, one of 
the founders of the “o^oue Zoit.’^ When by the influeiiee of Marx the 
General Council of the International had iu 1872 been transferred from 
London to New York, Sorgo assumed the largely imaginary function of 
secretary of the Council, and subsequently, after the extincticu of the Old 
International, devoted himself entirely to music. Another refugee was the 
poet Robert Schweichel, who returned to Germany after fifty years in 
America. 
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who were deprived of their means of livelihood and were forced 
to seek work and asylum on foreign soil ran into several hun¬ 
dreds. Of the nucleus of those who before the passing of the 
anti-socialist laws which unchained the tempest against the so¬ 
cialists, had worked actively in the party as propagandists, edi¬ 
tors, and deputi(\s, more than eighty h‘ft Germany, which most 
of them never revisit(‘d. '‘This involved a great draining of our 
energies.’^® In the worst years the exodus was particularly 
strong. Thus in the year 1881, just bcTore the elections had dem¬ 
onstrated the indomitable vitality of the German socialist party, 
Friedrich Willu'lm Fritzsche (ob. 1905) and Julius Vahlteieii, 
the critic of Lassalle, both of them at one time' leaders in the 
party of Lassalle and socialist deputies to the Reichstag, crossed 
the Atlantic never to return.^’ Notwithstanding the storm which 
raged for more than ten years against the socialist party, the 
number of those whose socialist activity survived this period of 
terror was very large. Obviously, Hum, in times of comparative 
calm the stability of the leaders must be considerably greater. 
The author has examined the lists of those present at the con¬ 
gresses held in 1893 by three of the international socialist parties, 
namely, the German social democrats, the J^arti Ouvrier (Gues- 
distes) in France, and the Italian socialist party, in order to as¬ 
certain the names of those who in tlu^ year 1910 were still in the 
first rank of the fighters on behalf of socialism in their respective 
countries. The results of this enquiry, which cannot claim abso¬ 
lute scientific precision, but which have none the less consider¬ 
able practical value, are as follows. Of the 200 delegates to the 
Congress of Cologne, 60 were still fighting in the breach in 1910; 
of the 93 delegate's of the Congress of Pans, 12; and of the 311 
delegates to the Congress of Reggio Emilia, 102.'^ This shows a 
very high percentage of survivals, above all for the proletarian 
parties of Italy and Germany, but to a less extent for the I^arti 


^ ProtolcoH der Verhandlungen dcs Faricitags cu Halle a/S., .1890, p. 29. 

® Vahlteich, however, though lost to the German labour movement, was 
not lost to socialism, for as editor of the German socialist daily published 
in New York he continued to play an active part in the life of tlie party 
until his death in 1915. 

’Cf. the lists of delegates published in the Frotolcoll iiher die Ferhand- 
lungen dcs Parteitages n'u Ciiln ('Verlag Vorwiirts, Berlin, 1893, pp. 280 
et seq.); Onsieme Congres National du Parti Ouvrier tenu d Paris du 
7 au 9 octohre, IH93 (Imp. Ouvri^re S. Delory, Lille, 1893, p. 9); II Con- 
gresso di Peggio Emilia^ Verhale sicnografico (Tip. degli Operai [Society 
Cooperativa], Milan, 1893, p. 57). 
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Ouvrier.® The bourgeois parties of the left on the Continent will 
hardly find it possible to boast of a similar continuity in the 
personnel of their leadei-s great and small. In the working-class 
parties we find that the personnel of the officials is even more 
stable than that of the leaders in geiuTal. The causes of this 
stability, as will be shown in the sequel, depend upon a complex 
of numerous phenomena. 

Long t(uiure of office involves dangers for democracy. For 
this reason those organizations which are anxious to retain their 
democratic essence make it a rule that all the offices at their dis¬ 
posal shall be conferred for brief pcTiods only.**^ If we take into 
account the number of offices to be filh'd by universal suffrage 
and the frequency of elections, the American citizen is the one 
who enjoys the largest measure of diunocracy. In the United 
States, not only the legislative bodies, but all the higher adminis¬ 
trative and judicial officials are elected by j)opular vote. It has 
been calculated that every American citiziui must on an average 
exercise his function as a voter twenty-two times a year.^^’ The 
members of the socialist parties in the various countries must 
to-day exercise similarly extimsive electoral activities: nomina¬ 
tion of candidat(‘S for parliament, county councils^ and munici- 

*Jt would obviouHly ho alto^ethor erroneous to d(Mlncc from this tho 
existence in the French national character of any j)articular fickleness or 
instability. The reasons for tho comparative instability of the French 
leadership are connected with various teaidencics of historical tradition 
and political democracy in France, tlie discussion of which would lead 
us too far from our subject. 

® Tho third French Kepublic, wishing to guard against the danger of a 
military dictatorship and a new^ Caesarism, has decreed that no general 
shall remain in command of an army corps for more tlian thre(* years in 
succession.—In periods especially inspired with d<'moeratic ideas the very 
chambers of commerce have been moved to similar preventive measiircs. 
In the time of Napoleon, tho Cologne chamber of commerce made a rule 
that all the oflicors must be re-elected aimiially, exeeiit the president, who 
must be changed every thrc^c months. It soon appeared, liOAVover, that the 
strict a})plication of such a system Avas impossi])le. The frequent changes 
in the presidency were extremely injurious to the conduct of business, 
and de])rivcd the ehaiuber of commerce of the services of its best elements, 
thus reducing all reformatory energy to impotence (Mathieii Sclnvann, 
GescJiichtc dcr Hdiner nandclskammcr, Neubner, Cologne, 1906, p. 444). 
Sehmoller considers that this election to offices in rotation is a peculiar 
blessing of urban civilization, municipal in its origin. (Cf. Sehmoller, Vm~ 
rissc und Untersuchvnf/cn ::ur Verfassunr/s-f Vcrwaltungs- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichtey 1808, p. 291.) 

“Werner Sombart, Warum gicht es in dcr Verrinigten Staaten Iceinen 
Sozialismus'^y J. C, B, Mohr (Siebeck), Tubingen, 1906, x>- 43. 
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palities; nomination of delegates to local and national party con¬ 
gresses ; election of committees; re-election of the same; and so 
on, da capo. In almost all tlie socialist parties and trade unions 
the officers are elected for a brief term, and must be re-elected at 
least every two years. The longer the tenure of office, the greater 
becomes the inhuenee of the leader over the masses and the 
greater therefore his independence. Consequently a frequent 
repetition of election is an elementary precaution on the part of 
democracy against the virus of oligarchy. 

Since in the democratic parties the leaders owe their position 
to election by the mass, and are exposed to the chance of being 
dispossessed at no distant date, when foreinl to seek re-election, it 
would seem at first sight as if the democratic working of these 
parties were indeed secured. A persevering and logical appli¬ 
cation of democratic principles should in fact get rid of all per¬ 
sonal considerations and of all attachment to tradition. Just as 
in the political life of constitutional states the ministry must 
consist of members of that party which possesses a parliamentary 
majority, so also in the socialist party the principal offices ought 
always to be lilled by the partisans of those tendencies which 
have prevailed at the congresses.^^ Thus the old party digni¬ 
taries ougiit always to yield before youthful forces, before those 
who have acquired that numerical preponderance which is r('prc- 
sented by at least half the membership plus one. It must, more¬ 
over, be a natural endeavour not to leave the same comrades too 
long in occupation of important offices, lest the liolders of these 
should sti('k in their grooves, and should come to regard them¬ 
selves as God-given leaders. But in those parties which are sol¬ 
idly organized, the actual state of alfairs is far from correspond¬ 
ing to this theory. The sentiment of tradition, in co-operation 
with an instinctive need for stability, has as its result that the 
leadership repn'sents always the past rather than the present. 
Leadership is indefinitely retained, not because it is the tangible 
expression of the relationships between the forces existing in 
the party at any given moment, but simply because it is already 
constituted. It is through gregarious idleness, or, if we may em¬ 
ploy the euphuism, it is in virtue of the law of inertia, that the 
leaders are so often confirmed in their office as long as they like. 
These tendencies are particularly evident in the German social 
democracy, where the leaders are practically irremovable. The 


^ This has recently been laid down as a rule by the Dutch socialist party. 
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practice of choosing an entirely new set of leaders every two 
years ought long ago to have become general in the socialist party, 
as prototype of all democratic parties. Yet, as far as the Ger¬ 
man socialists are concerned, not merely does no such practice 
exist, but any attempt to introduce it provokes great discontent 
among the rank and file. It is true that one of the fundamental 
rules of the party, voted at the Mainz congress in 1900, lays 
down that at every annual congress the party must '' renew, ’ ’ by 
ballot and by absolute majority, the whole of the executive com¬ 
mittee, consisting of seven persons (two presidents, two vice- 
presidents, two secretaries, and a treasurer). This would be the 
true application of tlu^ democratic principle, but so little is it 
commonly observed in practice, that at every congress there are 
distributed to the d(‘legat(‘S who are about to elect their mm lead¬ 
ers printed ballot papers bearing the nam(»s of all the mcmibers 
of the retiring committee. This proves, not mendy that the re- 
election of these leaders is taken as a matter of course, but even 
that a certain pressure is exercised in order to secure their re- 
election. It is true that in theory every elector is free to erase 
the printed names and to wviUt in others, and that this is all 
the easier since the vote is secret. None the less, the printed 
ballot paper remains an effective expedient. There is a French 
phrase, corriger la fori line; this method enables the leaders to 
corriger la dcmocraiie?'^ A change in the list of names, although 
this is simply the exercise of an electoral right established by the 
rules, is even regarded as a nuisance by most of the delegates, 
and is censured by them should it occur. This was characteristi¬ 
cally shown at the Dresden congress in 1903.’*^ When the report 
spread through the congress that the revolutionary socialists of 
Berlin intended to remove from among the names on the ballot 
paper the name of Ignaz Auer, of whom they disapproved on 
account of his revisionist tendencies (an accusation which they 
subsequently repelled with indignation), the widespread anger 
aroused by the proposed sacrilege sufficed to overthrow the 
scheme.^* 

It is in this manner that the leaders of an eminently demo¬ 
cratic party, nominated by indirect suffrage, prolong throughout 


^Kegarding identical practices employed by the ‘‘party machine’^ in 
America, cf. Ostrogorsky, La Democratie et I*Organisation des Partis po- 
Utiques, Caiman Bevy, Paris, 1903, vol. ii, p. 200. 

”See p. 62, note 6. 

'*Cf. ProtoJcoll des Parteitages zu Dresden, pp. 361, 373 et seq., 403. 
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their lives the powers with which they have once been invested. 
The re--ele(*.tion demanded by the rules becomes a pure formality. 
The temporary commission becomes a permanent one, and the 
tenure of oriiee an established right. The democratic lead(;rs are 
more firmly (‘stablished in their s(‘ats than were ever tlie headers 
of an aristocratic body. Their term of office cotik'S greatly to 
exceed th(i mean duration of ministerial life in monarchical 
states. It has been calculated that in the German Empire the 
average ofticial life of a minister of state is four years and three 
months. In the leadership, that is to say in the ministry, of the 
socialist party we see the same persons occupying the same posts 
for forty years in succession.Naumann writes of the demo¬ 
cratic parties: “Here changes in the, leading offices occur less 
rapidly than in those of the s(‘cretari(\s of state and of the min¬ 
isters. The (hunocratic method of election has its own peculiar 
loyalty. As far as individual details are concerned it is incalcu¬ 
lable, and yet on general lines we can count upon its activity 
with more certainty than upon the policy of princes. Through 
all democracy thei’e runs a current of slow-moving tradition, for 
the ideas of the masses change only step by step and by gentle 
gradations. While in the )nonarchical organism there is an 
abundance of ancient forms, we find no less in the democratic 
organism that the longer it exists the more does it become domi¬ 
nated by tenaciously established phrases, programmes, and cus¬ 
toms. It is not until new ideas have been in progress up and 
down the country for a considerable time that these ideas can 
penetrate the constituted parties through the activity of par¬ 
ticular groups that have adopted them, or as an outcome of a 
spontaneous change of opinion among the rank and file. This nat¬ 
ural tenacity of parliaments which are the outcome of popular 
election is indisputable, be it advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the community. In democratically constituted bodies else¬ 
where than in Germany a similar phenomenon is manifest. In 
proof of this, reference may be made to a paragraph in the rules 
drawn up on February 3, 1910, by the Italian General Confeder¬ 
ation of Labour as to the proclamation of the general strike. 


hear a great deal of the capriciousness and fickleness of popular 
favour. But it is certain that a leader who does his duty conscientiously ia 
more secure in his position in tho labour movement than is a minister in 
the Prussian monarchy founded upon the grace of God^’ (Eduard Bern¬ 
stein, Die Arheiterhewegung, cd. cit., p. 349). 

“Friedrich Naumann, Demokratie und Kaisertum, ed. cit., p. 53. 
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The rule begins by declaring, in perfect conformity with demo« 
cratic principles, that the declaration of a general strike must 
always be preceded by a referendum to the branches. To the 
terms of this referendum were to be appended the minutes of 
the session at which the Confederation of Labour had decided to 
submit the question. Ihit the rule adds that if there should be 
disagreement between the executive council of the Federation 
and the results of the reference to the branches, if, for instance, 
the council had rejected the general strike while the referendum 
showed that the rank and file favoured it, this difference must 
not be taken to imply a vote of censure on the leaders.^^ This 
shows that in the working-class organizations of Italy ministerial 
responsibility is not so strongly established as in the Italian 
state, where the ministry feels that it must resign if, when it 
has brought forward a bill, this bill is rejected by the majority 
of the Chamber. As far as concerns England, we learn from 
the Webbs that the stability of the officials in the labour organi¬ 
zations is superior to that of the employees in the civil service. 
In the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-Spinners 
we actually find that there is a rule to the effect that the officials 
sliall remain in office indefinitely, as long as the members are 
satisfied with tliernd'^ 

An explanation of this phenomenon is doubtless to be found in 
the force of tradition, whose influence assimilates, in this respect, 
the revolutionary masses to the conservatives. A contributory 
cause is one to which we have already referred, the noble human 
sentiment of gratitude.The failure to re-elect a comrade who 
has assisted in the birth of the party, who has suffered with it 
many adversities, and has rendered it a thousand services, would 
be regarded as a cruelty and as an action to be condemned. Yet 
it is not so much the deserving comrade as one who is tried and 
expert whom the collectivity approves above all others, and whose 
collaboration must on no account be renounced. Certain indi¬ 
viduals, simply for the reason that they have been invested with 
determinate functions, become irremovable, or at least difficult 
to replace. Every democratic organization rests, by its very na¬ 
ture, upon a division of labour. But wherever division of labour 
prevails, there is necessarily specialization, and the specialists 
become indispensable. This is especially true of such states aa 

” *' Stampa, ^ ^ February 3, 1910, 

“Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., vol. i, p. 16. 

“Cf. supra, pp. 60 et seq. 
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Germany, where the Prussian spirit rules, where, in order that 
the party may be safely steered through all the shoals and break¬ 
ers that result from police and other official interference and 
from the threats of the penal laws, the party can be assured of 
a certain continuity only when a high degree of stability charac¬ 
terizes the leadership. 

There is an additional motive in operation. In the working- 
class organization, whether founded for political or for economic 
ends, just as much as in the life of the state, it is indispensable 
that the official should remain in office for a considerable time, 
so that he may familiarize himself with the work he has to do, 
may gain practical experience, for he cannot be(*ome a useful 
official until he has been given time to work himself into liis new 
office. Moreover, he will not devote himself zealously to his task, 
he will not feel himself thoroughly at one with the aim Ik' is in¬ 
tended to pursue, if he is likely to be dismissed at any moment; 
he needs the sense of security provided by the thought that noth¬ 
ing but circumstances of an unforeseen and altogether extraor¬ 
dinary character will deprive him of his position. Appointment 
to office for short terms is democratic, but is quite unpractical 
alike on technical and psychological grounds. Since it fails to 
arouse in the employee a proper sense of responsibility, it throws 
the door open to administrative anarchy. In the ministries of 
lands under a parliamentary regime, where the whole official 
apparatus has to suffer from its subordination to the continuous 
changes in majorities, it is well known that nc^glect and disorder 
reign supreme. Where the ministers are changed every few 
months, every one who attains to power thinks chieiiy of making 
a profitable use of that power while it lasts. Moreover, the con¬ 
fusion of orders and regulations which results from the rapid 
succession of different persons to command renders control ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult, and when abuses are committed it is easy 
for those who are guilty to shift the responsibility on to other 
shoulders. ‘'Eotation in office,^’ as the Americans call it, no 
doubt corresponds to the pure principle of democracy. Up to a 
certain point it is adapted to check the formation of a bureau¬ 
cratic spirit of caste. But this advantage is more than compen¬ 
sated by the exploitive methods of ephemeral leaders, with all 
their disastrous consequences. On the other hand, one of the 
great advantages of monarchy is that the hereditary prince, hav¬ 
ing an eye to the interests of his children and his successors, pos¬ 
sesses an objective and permanent interest in his position, and 
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almost always abstains from a policy which would hopelessly 
impair the vital energies of his country, just as tlie landed pro¬ 
prietor usually rejects mcdhods of cultivation which, while pro¬ 
viding large immediate returns, would sterilize the soil to the 
detriment of his heirs. 

Thus, no less in time of peace than in time of war^ the rela¬ 
tionships between different organizations demand a certain de¬ 
gree of personal and tactical continuity, for without such con¬ 
tinuity the political authority of the organization would be im¬ 
paired. This is just as true of political parties as it is true of 
states. In international European politics, England has always 
b(Hm regarded as an untrustworthy ally, for her history shows 
that no other country has ever been able to confide in agree¬ 
ments concluded with England. The reason is to be found in 
this, that the fonugii policy of the Unit(‘d Kingdom is largely 
dependent upon the party in power, and party changes occur 
with considerable rapidity. Similarly, the party that changes its 
leaders too often runs the risk of finding itself unable to con¬ 
tract useful alliances at an opportune moment. The two gravest 
defects of genuine democracy, its lack of stability (pcrpctwum 
moiile democraticuni) and its difficulty of mobilization, are de¬ 
pendent on the recognized right of the sovereign masses to take 
part in the management of tlieir own affairs. 

In order to bind the leader to the will of the mass and to re¬ 
duce him to the level of a simple executive organ of the mass, 
certain primitive democracies have at all times sought to apply, 
in addition to the means previously enumerated,measures of 
moral coercion. In Spain, the patriotic revolutionary Junta of 
1808 insisted that thirty proletarians should accompany the gen¬ 
eral who was to negotiate with the French, and these compelled 
him, in opposition to his own convictions, to reject all Napo¬ 
leon’s proposals.^^ In modern democratic parties there still pre¬ 
vails th(^ practice, more or less general according to the degree 
of development these parties have attained, that the rank and 
file send to the congresses delegates who are fettered by definite 
instructions, the aim of this being to prevent the delegate from 
giving upon any decisive question a vote adverse to the opinion 
of the majority of those whom he represents. This precaution 
may be efficacious in certain cases, where the questions con¬ 
cerned are simple and clear. But the delegate, since he has no 


Supra, p. 28. 


*^Ro8clier, op. cit., p. 392. 
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freedom of choice, is reduced to the part of puppet, and can¬ 
not allow himself to be influenced by the arguments he hears at 
the congress or by new matters of fact which are brought to 
light in the course of the debate. But the result is, that not only 
is all discussion rejidered superfluous in advance, but also that 
the vote its(^lf is often falsified, since it does not correspond to 
the real opinions of the delegates. Of late fixed instructions have 
less often bc^eii given to the delegate, for it has become jxianifest 
that this practice impairs the cohesion so urgently necessary to 
every party, and provokes perturbations and uncertainties in its 
leadership. 

In proportion as the chiefs become detached from the mass 
they show themselves more and more inclined, when gaps in 
their own ranks have to be filled, to effect this, not by way of 
popular election, but by co-optation, and also to increase their 
own effective's wherever possible, by creating new posts upon 
their own initiative. There arises in the leaders a tendency to 
isolate themselves, to forjn a sort of cartel, and to surround 
themselves, as it were, witli a wall, within which they will admit 
those only who are of their own way of thinking. Instead of 
allowing their succ('Ssors to be appointed by the choice of the 
rank and file, the leaders do all in their power to choose these 
succ('ssors for themselves, and to fill up gaps in their own ranks 
directly or indirectly by the. exercise of tlieir own volition. 

This is what ^ve see going on to-day in all the working-class 
organizations which are ui)on a solid foundation. In a report 
presented to the S(*ventli congress of Italian labour organizations, 
held at Modena in 1908, w^e find it stated that the leaders must 
recognize capable men, must choose them, and must in g(?neral 
exercise the functions of a government.-^ In England these 
desiderata have already received a practical application, for in 
certain cases the new employees of tlie organization are directly 
chosen by the old officials.-^ The same thing happens in Ger¬ 
many, where about one-fifth of the trade-union employees are 
appointed by the central power. Moreover, since the trade-union 
congresses are composed almost exclusively of employees, the 
only means of which the individual organized workers can avail 
themselves for the expression of their personal opinions is to be 

“Faiisto Pagliari, Le Organizzazioni e i loro impiegati, Tip. Coop., 
Turin, 1908, p. 8. 

^SiOiiey and Beatrice Webb, The Bistory of Trade Unionism, new 
edition, Longmans, London, 1907, vol. i, p. 87. 
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found in contributions to the labour prcss.^^ In the French la¬ 
bour movement, which claims to be the most revolutionary of all, 
the secretary of the Confederation Generale du Travail possesses 
the right of nomination when there is a question of electing new 
representatives to the executive committee of the federation. He 
exercises this right by sending to those Boursc^s du Travail which 
are not represented on the executive, a list of the comrades whom 
he considers suitable for this position, recommending the elec¬ 
tion of these.-^ 

In the German socialist party, the individual LamdesvorsUindey 
or provincial committees, and the central executiv(‘ claim the 
riglit of veto over the selection of candidates. But this right of 
veto gives them a privilege of an essentially oligarchical char¬ 
acter, elevating the committees to the rank of a true government, 
and depriving the individual branches of one of the fundamental 
rights of all democracy, the right of individual liberty of action.^'^ 
In Holland, again, tlie socialist candidatures for parliament must 
be approved by the party executive, and this executive is as ir¬ 
removable as that of the German party. It rarely liappens that 
an old member of the executive* whose term of office has expired 
fails to obtain re-election should he desire it. It is in Holland 
also that we see such conspicuous pluralism among the party 
officials. 

In the nomination of candidates for election we find, in addi- 


^ Cf. Paul KampfTmeyer, Die EnUvickhmg drr dcuischen Grwcrkschaften, 
‘‘Annalen fur soziaie Politik u. Gesetzf^.,’’ vol. i, No. 1, p. 114. 

Fernand Pelloutier, llistoire dcs Bourses du Travail, Sclilekdier Fr^res, 
Paris, 1902, p. 150. 

W. Heine writes in this connection: ‘‘We desire that the people should 
rule themselves; our party programme demands that in the most impor¬ 
tant and most dillicult problem tlie people should decide by din^ct voting 
and direct legislation; is it right then that in the most immediate and 
simplest of questions, namely, in what men is the people to put its con¬ 
fidence, the decision of the people should be subject to the goodwill and 
Xdeasuro of a superior authority? ... If the party officials are allowed 
to decide for themselves who is to enter their charmed circle, the danger 
arises that fresh blood and new ideas wdll more and more be refused admit¬ 
tance, and that the party will tend to undergo that ossification which is 
characteristic of all oligarchies and bureaucracies. Further consequences 
of such a tendency are shown in the slackening of the spirit of initiative 
and in the decline of interest in the intellectual life of the party, and also 
in an inclination to an obstinate or unreflective clingmg to traditional 
formulas, in a tendency to stick in a groove. From this point of view, a 
good bureaucracy is more dangerous than a bad ono’^ (Wolfgang Heine, 
op. cit., pp. 282, 284). 
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tion, another grave oligarchical phenomenon, nepotism. The 
choice of the candidates almost always depends upon a little 
clique, consisting of the local leaders and their assistants, which 
suggests suitable names to the rank and lile.^’ In many cases 
the constituency comes to be regarded as a family property.^* In 
Italy, although democratic principles are greatly honoured, we 
not infrequently find that when a representative dies, or can no 
longer continue in office, the suffrages of the constituency are 
transferred without question to his son or to his younger brother, 
so that the position is kept in the family. 

Those who love paradox may be inclined to regard this process 
as the first symptom marking the passage of democracy from a 
system of plebiscitary Bonapartism to one of hereditary mon¬ 
archy. 


*^‘‘Troi8 ou quatre personnes au plus retligent les programinos et choi- 
sissent les noms des futurs representaiits dans chaque departenieiit. Ces 
persoanes font do la politique uiie carriere: elles vculent surtout et avant 
tout, je no dirai pas le pouvoir, mais les places. Ces politiciens trouveiit 
plus conmiodo do se faire agents electoraux pour arriver aux fonctions 
publiques que do s’y preparer par do longues (‘tudes. This descriiitiou 
of the conditions of French political life is from the pen of Cennain, 
quoted by J, Novicow, Conscience et Volonte socialcs, Giard et Briere, Paris, 
1897, p. 65. 

"Cf. supra, p. 13. 




CHAPTER II 


THE FINANCIAL POWER OF THE LEADERS AND OF 

THE PARTY 

In the German socialist party desertion and treason on the part 
of the leaders luive been rare. This is eonspieumis in contrast 
with what has happened in the French socialist party, especially 
as regards the parliamentary group of the latter. The elections 
of August 20,1898, sent to the Palais Bourbon six socialist depu¬ 
ties: Paulin Mery, Alphonse Humbert, A. Abel Ilovelacque, 
Alexandre Milh^rand, Pi('rre Richard, and Ernest Roche. Of 
these, one only, the distinguished linguist and anthropologist, 
Ilovelacque, remained faithful to the party to his death; the 
other five are now declared enemies of tlie socialist party. The 
part played by Millerand in socialism, a great one as is well 
known, came to an end in 1904. In his electoral address of May, 
1906, the term ‘^socialist” had passed into the background; he 
was running in opposition to the official socialist candidate, the 
sociologist Paul Lafargue, the son-in-law of Marx; his role was 
now that of an anti-collectivist and patriotic bourgeois reformer. 
The other socialist ex-deputies in the above list had deserted their 
colours at an even earlier date. The trifling political shock 
which is associated with the name of General Boulanger sufficed 
to overthrow the house of cards which represented the socialist 
convictions of these warriors on behalf of the revolutionary prole¬ 
tariat of Prance. To-day they are all vowed to the service of 
the clerico-nationalist reaction. Paulin Mery became one of the 
Boulangist leaders; in May, 1906, when, in the second ballot, he 
was opposed to the bourgeois radical, Ferdinand Buisson, the 
socialists of his constituency unhesitatingly cast their votes in 
favour of his opponent. At the time of the Dreyfus affair, Al¬ 
phonse Humbert was one of the most ardent defenders of the 
general staff of the army. Ernest Roche, at one time a disciple 
of Auguste Blanqui, and then, in conjunction with Edouard Vail- 
lant, one of the most noted leaders of the Blanquists, is now the 
lieutenant of Henri Rochefort; in a recent parliamentary election 
in the seventeenth arrondissement of Paris he was defeated by 
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the reformist socialist Paul Brousse, although Brousse, the some¬ 
time anarchist and theoretical father of the propaganda by deed 
in western Europe, had recently forfeited the good-will of the 
more revolutionary section of the workers (Brousse, as President 
of the Paris municipal council, had received Alfonso XIII as 
guest at the Hotel de Ville, and this conduct was hardly in con¬ 
formity with socialist principles). It is true that even to-day 
Koche still belongs to a Varii Blanqxdsie ni Dieu ni MaUre which 
announces week by week in the "Mntransigeant’' meetings of a 
more or less private character, but this party is really fictitious, 
for though it has a few branches it does not count in politicuil 
life; in all practical political questions tliis petty group works 
hand in hand with the antisemites and the nationalists, and in 
matters of theory, whenever Roche has occasion to allude to them, 
he proclaims himself le champion incorruptible de la llepubliquc, 
dn Socialisme et de la Tairie, his anti-capitalism being extremely 
tame, but his jingoism fanatical.^ 

In contrast with this, the German socialist party shares with 
the Italian and the Belgian parties the good fortune of possess¬ 
ing faithful and devoted leaders. The leadership of the German 
party has been again and again reinforced by valuable acc(‘S- 
sions from the other imrties of the left, such as August Bebcl, 
the bourgeois democrat, Max Quarck and Paul Bader, of the 
^^Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ Paul Gohre and Max Maurenbrecher, 
who had previously founded the national socialist party in op¬ 
position to the socialists. On the other hand, it has sufl’(‘red no 
extensive losses of significant personalities by desertion to the 
bourgeois camp. The only exceptions to this generalization re¬ 
late to leaders of minor importance, such as Max Lorenz," ex¬ 
editor of the ‘‘Leipzige Volkszeitung,’’ who subsequently passed 
through the gate of national socialism to gain a secure position 
as editor of the ‘‘Antisozialdemokratische Korrespondenz ’ ’; the 
young Count Ludwig Reventlow, who in 1906 became a deputy 
in the antisemite interest; and a few other academic personalities 
of minor importance,® besides one or two exceptional converted 


^Cf. Michels, Die deutsche Sosialdemocratie im intcrnationolcn Vcr- 
hande, ‘‘Arch. f. Sozialw.,^' vol. xxv, pp. 213 et seq. 

* Max Lorenz has written a number of small socialist works, and is author 
of the reformist book Die marxistische Sozialdexnolcratie, Wiegand, Leipzig, 
1896. 

* Among these may be mentioned: Louis Viereck, formerly an official 
In the Prussian service, subsequently socialist deputy to the lieichstag, and 
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proletarians, snch as the basket-maker Fischer.** It would not be 
rigfht to regard as treason in the strict sense of the term a simple 
passage from the socialist party properly so-called to some other 
form of militant socialism, such as happened in the case of social¬ 
ists as fervent and convinced as the deputy Johann Most, the 
noted binder of Augsburg, and Wilhelm Hasselrnann, the chem¬ 
ist, another deputy, who after 1890 broke openly with the party, 
to adhere first to anti-parliamentary socialism and subsequently 
to anarchism. To sp(*ak of these uum as ‘‘deserters’’ would be to 
identify the notion of desertion of the organizcnl party with de¬ 
sertion of the id(*a of working-class emancipation. But even if 
we count as deserters from socialism those who have gone over 
to the ranks of the anarchists, wx* are compelled to admit that 
among the apostates from the German socialist party there has 
not been one of those w^ho have occupied a leading position in 
the party. 

Th(i fighting proletariat in Germany has hitherto been spared 
the spectacle of its former representatives seated on the Govern¬ 
ment benches surrounded by the enemies of the socialists. There 
has in Germany been no such figure as Aristide Briand, yester¬ 
day advocate of the gcuieral strike and counsel for the defence 
of men prosecuted for anti-militarism, who had expressly de¬ 
clared himself in full sympathy with the anti-militarist theory 
plutot Vimurrcciion que la guerre, and to-day, as Minister of 
Public Instruction, approving no less vigorously and explicitly 


now correspondent of bourgeois newspapers in Now York; Max Pfund, 
at one time an ardent socialist, author of Vnsere Taktilc, cin ehrliches Wort 
zur Klaruvff (Mauerer & lUmmiak, Berlin, 1891—which closes with the 
words, ^^A't us see to it that wo have a firm standing-ground when the 
storm begins to rage’'), now on the staff of the “Lokal Anzeiger,^' of 
Berlin; Dr. hVanz Liitgenau, wdio formerly played a leading part as a so¬ 
cialist in the political life of Westphalia, and was the author of a number 
of books published by Dietz, and of a work entitled Darwin und der Slaat 
(Thomas, Leipzig), but now on the staff of a bourgeois journal at Dort¬ 
mund; Heinrich Oberwiiider, the author, one of the original disciples of 
Lassalle, but who, during the days of tho anti-socialist law was unmasked 
at Paris as a spy of the German government. (Cf. Franz Mehring, Ge- 
schichtc der dcutschen SoHaldemokratic, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1904, 2nd ed., 
voL ii, p. 300); Fernand Bueb, of Miilhausen, elected in 1893, when 
twenty-eight years of age, as socialist deputy to tho Keichstag, but who 
has since deserted the party and disappeared from the political stage. 

* In order to make a parade of his proletarian origin, Fischer, w'ho has 
now joined the conservative party, ostentatiously signs bis articles Fischer, 
the Basket-Maker/^ 
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the measures of repression enforced by his colleagues in the Cab¬ 
inet against anti-militarists. Germany has not known a John 
Burns, who a labour leader in 1886 played a prominent part 
in the organization of huge demonstrations of the unemployed, 
at which open reference was made to the possible need for de¬ 
stroying the palaces and sacking the sliops, and whose activities 
had led to a panic in the bourgeois world of the English capital, 
but who a few years lat(?r as rresident of the Local Government 
Board, when a motion was brought forward in Parliament at the 
instance of the Labour Representation (Committee demanding the 
intervention of Parliament on belialf of the unemployed, replicnl 
that he was neither a public-house politician nor a soft-heaided 
philanthropist prepared to squander the money of hard-working 
citizens upon the so-called unemployed, and who advised the 
workers to save theii’ mon(‘y in good times and not to spend it 
upon unworthy objects. Su(di disillusionments, experienced at 
the hands of men in whose sincerity and firtnmjss of character the 
organized workers liad an ing<*rmous confidence, have a politically 
discouraging and morally enervating effect. They temd to lead 
the workers to indilferentism, or to one-sided specializations, such 
as the new unionism, or an exclusive belief in the co-operative 
movement, or, again, to certain forms of libertarian aspiration, 
and to alienate them from the thought of political organization, 
and from a considered and measured parliamentaiy activity. We 
see this, above all, in Fi-ance, where the case of Briand was 
merely a sequel to that of Millerand, and the case of Millerand 
a sequel, if you will, to the case of Louis Blanc, and where the 
great mass of the manual workers are split up into the two sec¬ 
tions of those who advocate the most defiant abstentionism and 
of those whose minds are dominated by the spirit which the 
French aptly term jemenfichisnicJ^ The fact that the socialist 


" Quite recently a number of the most eminent socialist leaders in France 
have passed over into the governmental camp and are thus in violent con¬ 
flict with their former comrades. Among these may be mentioned Rend 
Viviani, now Minister of State; the university professor V. Aiigagneur, at 
one time socialist mayor of Lyons and subsequently governor of the Island 
of Madagascar; Gabriel Deville, disciple of Marx, and one of the founders 
of the Parti Ouvrier; Alexandre Zevads, formerly one of the ablest of 
the Guesdist leaders and at that time a strict Marxist; Joseph Sarraute; 
and many others. Be Pressense writes very truly, ^‘Combien d^hommes n’a- 
t-elle pas vus [la classe ouvriere frangaise], qui, aprds lui avoir prodigiid lea 
paroles de rdvolte, aprds avoir semd les excitations, aprds avoir pratiqud 
sans relache le verbalismo rdvolutionnaire, k peine arrives au pouvoir, 
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parties of Germany, Italy, and Belgium have hitherto been free 
from the disturbing and demoralizing effects of such episodes 
furnishes the chief if not the only reason for the unlimited and 
often blind confidence which is displayed, as no unprejudiced ob¬ 
server of the members of these parties can fail to notice, in the 
‘'tried and trusted” leaders. In Germany, indeed, the author¬ 
ity which this sjiirit gives to the party leaders, and which con¬ 
tinually accentuates the tendency towards ccjiitralization, is enor¬ 
mously reinfor(!ed by the spirit of organization, by the intense 
need for guidance, which characterizes the German proletariat, 
and also by the comparative poverty of tin? party in individuals 
of intellectual pre-eminenc(? and of those possessing economic in¬ 
dependence. Owing to thc'se exceptional conditions, the leaders 
arc^ preserved from the disintegrating inlhience of personal and 
tactical dissensions, which would otherwise have led them into 
conflicts with the masses of the party similar to those that have 
raged with such violence in Italy and in Holland, notwithstand¬ 
ing the stability and the authoritative position of the socialist 
leaders in these latter countries. 

It may be said of the German socialist leaders that they have 
not yet lost contact witli the masses; that there still prevails 
complete harmony between the form and the content of their 
tactics even when there should be a conflict between these; that 
the community of ideas between lead<‘rs and led has not yet been 
broken; and, to sum up, that tin* executive committee of the 
party, and also (though perhaps h^ss perfectly) the parliamen- 
i^ry socialist group, still represent tlie average opinion of the 
comrades throughout the country. The confidence which the 
organized German workers give to those that represent them in 
th(‘ complex game of politics is based upon the security which 
the leaders offer at once from the moral and the political point 
of view. This security incontrovertibly exists. The manner in 
which the masses entrust their interests to the leaders is, histori¬ 
cally at least, legitimate and explicable. But the causes of the 

se sont cyniquoment rotoiirnes coiitre leur propro passe et contre leurs dupes, 
leur ont fait un crime d ^ivoir garde foi tl leurs predications et so sont faits 
les ordonnateurs sans merci et sans scrupule des liauts et basses oeuvres 
de la reaction socialo. ... II me seinble pourtant quo rien ne serait plus 
d6raiBonnable et plus funeste que de se livrer, pour cette cause, h une apa- 
thie sceptique, k un pococurantisme gouailleur, qui ferait le jeu de ees 
viles politiciens au moins autant quo le fit ,iadis la naive cr^dulit^ d’un 
enthousiasme sans critique’' (Francis de Pressense, L*Affaire Durant, ou 
la nouvelle Affairs Dreyfus, Mouvement Socialiste,” xiii, No. 227). 
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stability of the leaders are naturally, like all causes, complex. 
Among various explanations, it has been suggested that all the 
virtue of the German labour leaders lies in the fact that they 
have never been exposed to serious temptations, so that it resem¬ 
bles that of a young woman who has never been coui*ted. There 
is a certain element of truth in this explanation, in so far as we 
have to do with that special political virtue which consists in 
the faithful defence? of the party flag. In a state where i)arlia- 
mentary government do('s not exist, where the ministers of state 
are chosen by the sovereign from among the leading officials of 
the administration without any regard to the parliamentary ma¬ 
jority, and where conseciiumtly no direct path to offi(*e is opi'ii to 
popular representatives, the possibility of intidlectual corruption, 
that is to say of a more or less complete cliarige of front on the 
part of the socialist haiders undm* the influence of a desire for 
ministerial office, is ipso facto excluded, just as is excluded an 
adhesion to the party of bourgeois social refoimi of tin? revolu¬ 
tionary socialists wlio aim at changing the very base of the ex¬ 
isting economic order. On the other hand, Arturo Labriola, 
who has followed tlie Giu'uian movement with keim interest and 
lively sympatliy, is undoubtedly right in liis caustii? prediction 
that as soon as tlu' day comes when the German Govi'.rnment is 
willing to afford itself the luxiny of a lukewarm liberal ministry, 
since the socialists are really not difficult to satisfy, the “reform¬ 
ist infection” will spn‘ad far even in Germany. He adds that 
the germs of this infection are already widely diffused.® 

Yet although it is true that the f(?udal structure of the Ger¬ 
man Empire, which is still reflected in the laws and in the col¬ 
lective mentality of the country, imposes necessary limits upon 
the ambition of the labour leaders, it must be admitted that the 
fact we are now consich'ring does not find an aderjuate explana¬ 
tion in tlie mere lack of temptation. Moreover, temptation, in 
the vulgar and material sense of the term, is no more lacking in 
Germany than elsewhere. No government, howiwer autocratic, 
has ever neglected a chance of corrupting the austere virtue of 
the leaders of any movement dangerous to authority, by the 
distribution of a portion of those secret service funds which 
every state has at its disposal, and which have been voted by 
the popular representatives themselves. Nevertheless, it may bo 
affirmed that the leaders of the German labour movement, even 

® Arturo Labriola, Eiforme e Eivolusionc Sociale, Soc. Edit. Milan, Milan, 
1904, p. 17. 
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if they do not possess that evangelical morality of which we find 
so many cxami)](^s in the early days of the Italian labour move¬ 
ment, have yet always resisted any attempts to corrupt their in¬ 
tegrity by bribes. We need hai'dly reckon as an exception, the 
case wliich has not yet been fully cleared up of the president of 
the Allgeimnium Deutsche Ar])eit(‘.rverein, Johann Baptist von 
Schweitzer, in the year 1872, for it seems j)rohable that the fiery 
Bebel, who securcnl Schweitzer^s coiahnniiation and expulsion 
from the party, was in reality altogether in tlui wrongJ Even 
the subordinate's in the leadershij) of the party, those whom we 
may speak of as the non-commissionc'd officers, have usually 
proved altogetln'r inaccessible to the blandishiimnts of the police. 
They have sometiuK's accepted bribes, but always to hand them 
over at once to ^Worwiirts’’ or some other socialist paper, in 
wliicli tlnu'e has then appeared an invitation to the owner of the 
money to come and claim it personally within a certain number 
of days, since if unclaimed it would be handed over to the party 
funds. 

The unshaken fidelity of the German socialist headers rests 
upon powerful reasons, and some of these are ideal in nature. 
The characteristic love of the German for Ins chosen vocation, 
devotion to duty, y('ars of proscription and of persecution shared 
with otlier comrades, the isolation from the bourgeois world of 
the workers and tlu'ir representatives, the invincible conviction 
that only a party of a compact and solid structure will be able 
to translate into action the lofty aims of socialism, and the conse¬ 
quent aversion for any socialist struggle conducted by free-lances 
outside the ranks of the organized party—such are some of the 
numerous reasons which have combined to produce in the minds 
of the German socialists a love for their organization enabling it 
to resist the most violent storms. This attachment to the party, 


’Althougli, so far as is known, Bohel continiird to tlio cud of his life 
to maintain the justice of the ae<^usation he bronglit in iS72 (cf. August 
Avh mcmem Lrheu, Dietz Nachf., Stuttgart, 1911, l^art TT, p. 130), 
the official historian of the party, Franz IMehring (Gcscltirhlc, dcr deuischen 
Socialdemokratic, ed. cit., vol. iv, j)p. 60 et seq.), takes the opposite view. 
Commenting on Schweitzer’s declaration after his exclusion from the Verein, 
Mehring remarks: ^‘Wc cannot read without emotion the wise and dig¬ 
nified leave-taking of the man who in difficult times had so firmly steered 
the ship of the social democracy, who had rendered so many invaluable 
services to the class-conscious proletariat, and who, enmeshed in the con¬ 
sequences of his own best actions, committed more than one unjust action, 
but suffered far greater injustice in return.’^ 
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often manifested by fine and moving actions, certainly represents 
one of the most solid elements in the foundation upon which has 
been erected the edifice of German socialism. It enables us to 
understand the conduct of the socialist leaders during and after 
numerous crises which, in the view of tlu^ profane, would neces¬ 
sarily terminate in the open abandonnumt of the party by a 
number of its leaders. It is their love for the party, with which 
the great majority of the comrades feel themselves to be identi¬ 
fied, which has led such men as Eduard Bernstein and Kurt 
Eisner to retain their membership after violent conflicts which 
liad almost led to their expulsion. It is proper to add that in 
the course of this struggle these men have always preserved the 
personal dignity without which a s(df-r('specting man cannot 
possibly remain among his companions-at-arms. 

These ideal motives are reinforced by motives, no less impor¬ 
tant, of a material order. The practice of paying for the serv¬ 
ices rendered to the party by its employees creates a bond which 
many of the comrades hesitate to break, and this for a thousand 
reasons. The pecuniary remuneration for services to the party 
which is given by the German social democracy immunizes the 
party employees against the grosser forms of temptation. Where¬ 
as in France, England, Holland, Italy, and elsewhere, socialist 
propaganda, spoken and written, is effecti'd chiefly by volunt(‘ers, 
in the German socialist party gratuitous propaganda is practi¬ 
cally unknown. Elsewhere than in Germany, socialist activity 
is based upon individual enthusiasm, individual initiative, and 
individual devotion; but in Germany it reposes upon loyalty, 
discipline, and the semtiment of duty, encouraged by pecuniary 
remuneration. In the history of the non-German socialist parties, 
for example, we find important periodicals, such as the ‘‘Avan- 
guardia Socialista'’ of Milan and the ‘"Nituiwe Tijd’’ of Amster¬ 
dam, which have been founded by individual initiative, and 
which are maintained by the political idealism of a few individ¬ 
uals. These continue to carry on their work although the ex¬ 
penses of the venture often exceed the income, and although 
those who write for the papers in question are unpaid or almost 
wholly unpaid. In Germany, on the other hand, the ‘‘Vorwiirts’’ 
of Berlin, the ^‘Leipziger Volkszeitung” and the ‘‘Neue Zeit’’ 
were founded and sustained by the party as a whole, and have a 
paid editorial staff and paid contributors. It would nevertheless 
be quite wrong to suppose that socialist propagandists and so¬ 
cialist officials are paid on a scale which enables them with the 
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hard-earned pence of the workers to lead that luxurious exist¬ 
ence which, with an ignorance bordering on impuden(*e, is often 
ascribed to them by the ‘‘respectable” press and the loung(3rs of 
the clubs. The life of a socialist journalist is far from res(‘m- 
bling that of a spendthrift or a libertine ; his day \s work is by no 
means an easy on(‘, his labours demand an abundance of self- 
denial and sacrifice and are nervously exhausting; whilst the 
remuneration he receives is a modest one when compared with 
the gravity and the difficulty of his task.^ No one will deny 
this who has even an elementary acquaintance with the condi¬ 
tions of work and pay in the socialist press and with the life led 
by the employees of the party. Men of the ability and education 
of Karl Kautsky, Max Quarck, Adolf Muller, and a hundred 
others, would have been able, had they chosen to devote them¬ 
selves to some otlu^r service than that of the workers, to obtain 
a material reward much greater than that which they secure in 
their present positions. 

This reference to the practice of the German socialist party of 
remunerating all services rendered was necessary to enable the 
reader to understand rightly certain peculiarities of German so¬ 
cialist life. But it must not be supposed that there is no unpaid 
socialist work in Germany, In country districts where the organ¬ 
ization is still poor, and in the case of small weekly papers whose 
financial resources are inconsiderable, much gratuitous work is 
done by the socialists. In not a few plac(‘S, moreover, the local 
comrades do not receive pay for any of the speeches they make. 
A witness to the idealism which, despite all difficulties, continues 
to flourish in the working class is the way in which during elec¬ 
tions and at other times many working-class socialists sacrifice 
their Sunday rest in order to do propagandist work in the coun¬ 
try, vigorously distributing leaflets, electoral addresses, socialist 
calendars, etc. This gratuitous work is often carried out, not 
only under conditions involving the patient endurance of expo¬ 
sure and privation, but also in face of all kinds of abuse and of 
the danger of arrest on the most trivial pretexts, and of attacks 
made by excited antisemitic or clerical peasants. 

In general, however, the German practice is to pay for all 
services to the party, from the most trifling notice contributed to 
a newspaper to the lengthiest public discourse. Whilst this de¬ 
prives the party to a large extent of the spirit of heroism and 


®Cf. pp. 57 et soq. 
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entlmsiasm, and of work done by voluntary and spontaneous 
collaboration, it ^ives to the organization a remarkable cohesion, 
and an authority over the personnel which, thouj^li doubtless 
detracting from its elasticity and its spirit of initiative, and, in 
essence, tending to impair the very socialist mentality, constitutes 
none the less one of the most important and indispensable bases 
of the party life. 

Able critics of socialist affairs, such as Ernst Giinther, have 
endeavoured to explain the fact that persons of recognized abil¬ 
ity and worth have predern'd as a rnh^ to subject themselves to 
the party-will rather than to break completely with the organiza¬ 
tion, by the su^^estion that had they de(‘ided otherwise they 
would have imperilled their political existence, and would have 
renounced “the possibility of continuing to represent efficiently 
the interests of the workers.”'^ It is unquestionable that the 
socialist platform is now the best one from which to advocate 
the interests of the workers, and is historically tin* most appro¬ 
priate, so that the renunciation of this platform almost always 
involves the loss of the opportunity for defending working-class 
interests. But it is no less indisputable that “to the average man 
the close association of his own economic existtmee with his de¬ 
pendence upon the socialist party seems a sufficient excuse'’ for 
the sacrifice of his own convictions in order to remain in a party 
with which he is in truth no longer in full sympathy^® 

It has been written: 

Staatscrlialteiid sind riur jciio, 

Die vora Staate viel crhalten.^^ 

For all their exaggeration, there is a nucleus of truth in these 
words, and the criticism applies with (*qual justice to the party as 
to the state. Th(? practice of paying for all services rendered, 
tends in no small degree to reinforce the party bureaucracy, and 
favours centralized power. Financial dependence upon the 

® Ernst Giinther, Vic liCviaioiiistiehe Vcircgung in dcr dcaischen Sosial- 
demokratiCf Jahrbueh fur Gesetzgebuiig (Schmoller, anno xxx (190G), fasc. 
1, p. 253). 

Giinther, op. cit. 

, n There is a word-play here wliich renders a literal translation impossi¬ 
ble. The genera] significance is that those only can be counted upon to 
support the state wlio receive much at the hands of the state.—Much in 
the same way as in England the reactionaries are accustomed to soy 
(though here without any intention to gibe) that those only who have a 
stake in the country’^ can be trusted to care for its interests! 
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party, that is to say upon the leaders who represent the major¬ 
ity, enshackles the organization as with iron chains. The most 
tenaciously conservative members of the organization are, in 
fact, those who are most definitely dependent upon it. When 
this dependence attains to a certain degree of intensity, it exer¬ 
cises a decisive influence upon the mentality. It has been noted 
that in those countries in which members of parliament are not 
salaried, but where the party organizations themselves provide 
for the support of their parliamentary representatives, the dep¬ 
uties have a very strong sense of dependence upon the members 
of their organizations. Where, on the contrary, members of par¬ 
liament are remunerated by the state, they feel themselves be¬ 
fore all to be parliamentarians, even though; they may owe their 
election exclusively to the socialist party. 

It is well known that the numerical strength of the trade 
unions depends to a very considerable extent upon the economic 
advantages which the unions offer to their members. The suc¬ 
cess of the trade-union movement from this point of view has 
suggested to the German socialists that the socialist party should 
extend to the rank and file of the membership some of the ad¬ 
vantages which have hitherto been the exclusive privilege of the 
party bureaucracy. Otto Gerisch, treasurer of the party and 
member of the executive committee, referred to this possibility in 
a speech on the problem of organization, made at the Bremen 
Congress of 1904.^^ After quoting facts proving the superiority 
of the trade-union organization over that of the party, he stated 
that in his view the real reason of this superiority was to be 
found in the “accumulation of benefits’^ which the unions pro¬ 
vided for their members. He added that the workers did not 
prove faithful to their unions until these organizations under¬ 
took the practice of mutual aid on the large scale, but that there¬ 
after the membership increased enormously and became far more 
stable. Continuing this train of thought, he said: “It is char¬ 
acteristic that the Kbnigsberg comrades, who, in view of the ad¬ 
vanced position they occupy in the German socialist movement, 
must certainly be held to possess extensive experience in matters 
of organization and propaganda, provide subsidies to members of 
the party to meet funeral expenses.^^ This practice has been 

^ ProtoJcoll iiher die Verhandlungen des Partcitages der sosialdemoJcra- 
tischen Partei Peutschlands, abgehalten z% Bremen, Sept, t0~24, 1904, Ver- 
lag ** Vorwarts,’' Berlin, p. 272. 

‘•A similar institution is found also in Giessen. Here every member of 
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introduced for a very good reason. We are at a disadvantage in 
the socialist party as compared with the trade unions, in that we 
cannot offer any direct advantages to our members. But this 
will not always be the case.It seems doubtful if these words 
are to be interpreted as a direct announcement of the intention 
to introduce a system of mutual life-insurance, or whether Ger- 
isch merely intended a warm recomTuendation of such a measure. 
Oda Olberg, who was present at the congress on behalf of the 
Italian socialist paper ^^Avanti,^^ interpreted the words in the 
former sense, and described the speech as a menace of degener¬ 
ation.”^^ It is certain that in the German socialist party ten¬ 
dencies exist towards laying gn^ater stress upon such material 
advantages, tendencies which might lead to the transformation 
of the party organization into a socualistically tinged proletarian 
assurance society. It is evident that an evolution in this direc¬ 
tion would attract to the party luindreds of thousands of new 
members, so that there would be a considerable ace(‘Ssion of 
strength. At the same time the apparatus of the socialist bu¬ 
reaucracy would be greatly developed. The effects whicli such 
an evolution would have upon the real strength of the party 
vis-a-vis the state, upon its moral impetus, its internal unity, and 
its tactical cohesion, are questions which cannot be discussed 
here. For our purpose it has been enough to draw attention to 
the influence which the practice of paying for services rendered 
has upon the maintenance and the reinforcement of the organi¬ 
zation. 

In aristocratic regimes, so long, at least, as the aristocracy 
retains its essentially plutocratic character, the elected officials 
are usually unpaid. Their functions are purely honorary, even 
when they require the whole time of those who undertake them. 
They are members of the dominant class, are assumed to be rich, 
to make it a point of honour to spend money for the public good, 


the local branch of the socialist party pays a monthly subscription of 25 
pfennigs. Five pfennigs out of this sum are paid in to a special funeral ac¬ 
count, and from this account is made a disbursement of 20 marks for the 
funeral expenses of every member, or of his wife. 

“Cf, leading article, II Congresso di Brcma, ‘‘Avanti,’’ anno viii, No. 
2,608. Oda Olberg writes: ' ‘ Frankly, we cannot conceive a socialist party 
which attracts and retains its members by offering them economic ad¬ 
vantages. We consider that it would be far better to have a handful of 
devoted comrades who have joined our ranks, not for lucre, but impelled 
by the socialist faith, ready for every sacrifice, willing to give themselves, 
rather than a whole army of members who have entered the party regarding 
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and to occupy, even at considerable pecuniary sacrifice, eminent 
positions in the service of the state. A similar practice prevails 
even in modem democracies. The Lord Mayor of London and 
his colleagues in the other great cities of England are unpaid. 
The same is true of the Italian Syndics. Inasmuch as the enter- 
tainment allowances, etc., are usually altogether inadequate, the 
holders of such offices must be men of considerable private means 
to enable them to support the necessary charges, and they must 
therefore be either wealthy parvenus or men born to wealth. 
Similar considerations apply to Italian parliamentary represen¬ 
tation. In Italy the government opposes the idea of paying sal¬ 
aries to members of parliament, on the ground that it would be 
improper for the elected of the nation to receive base money for 
their aetivities.^^* The consequence is that in Italy, since the 
Italian socialist party is a poor one, the manual workers are 
a priori excluded from parliament. Among the thirty-six social¬ 
ist deputies in the Italian chamber during 1909, two only had 
been manual workers (trade-union leaders). In such conditions 
it is likely that the party representation in the legislature will be 
restricted to persons with private means, to those, that is to say, 
who have time and money which they are able to devote to an 
unremunerative occupation, and one which demands frequent 
changes of residence. In Prance, moreover, where the salaries 
of the deputies are on a liberal scale, it has been noted that the 
poorest constituencies are represented in parliament by the rich¬ 
est menibers.^^ 

Even in certain democratic parties the assumption of official. 


it as a mutual aid society. This view is estimable from the moral and 
socialist outlook, but its utterance shows that Oda Olberg has an inadequate 
understanding of the most conspicuous quality of the masses; unless it be 
that she has abandoned her Marxism, that after the Blanqnist manner she 
is willing to renounce the democratic criterion of majority rule, and that 
she looks to find salvation solely from the action of a small but intelligent 
minority. 

Giolitti, replying in the year 1909 to a proposal that the Italian depu¬ 
ties should be salaried, expressed again and again his clear conviction that 
the payment of members would tend to weaken the repute of parliament 
throughout the country. In his view, the representative function is a free 
gift from the people (cf. Atti del Parlamento Italiano, Camera dei Vepu- 
tati, sessione 1909, Tip. della Cam. dei Bep., Eome, 1909, vol. i, pp. 518 and 
913).—In the year 1885 Bismarck, lipropos of a paragraph in the Prussian 
civil code, went so far as to describe the salary paid to the members of the 
Eeichstag as * ‘ a dishonourable gain. ^ * 

“Eugene FourniSre, op. cit., p. 109. 
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positions in the party may be regarded as an honorary office, 
especially where the organization is not well supplied with means. 
Thus there not infrequently arises within the party a peculiar 
form of financial authority, since the comrades who are better 
endowed with means, gain and retain influence through the pe¬ 
cuniary servic(^s which they render. A plutocratic supremacy of 
this nature exists in the press of those parties which, lacking 
means for the independent maintenance of their own organs, are 
forced to depend upon the pecuniary assistance given by well-to- 
do comrades. The result, of course, is that these latter, as prin¬ 
cipal shareholders in the newspaper, possess a natural right of 
controlling its policy. A typical example of this is found in 
France, where for a time '‘rilumanite’^ was supported by a syn¬ 
dicate of wealthy Je\\s. Again, in choosing delegates to the 
party congresses, the preference is often given to those who are 
able and willing to pay their own travelling expenses. In this 
way it results that the congresses, which constitute the supreme 
authority of the party, often come to be chiefly composed, like 
the parliamentary group in certain countries, of persons who are 
comparatively well-to-do. This is what happens in Italy, France, 
Holland, etc.^^ As far as Germany is concerned, this is less likely 
to occur, partly because very few members of the socialist party 
are well off, and partly because of the flourishing condition of 
the party finances. In Germany, therefore, the financial superi¬ 
ority of the rich comrade over the poor one is often replaced by 
the superiority of the rich branch. It is naturally very difficult 
for the organizations that are short of money to send delegates to 
the party congress, especially if this is held in a distant city. 
Consequently these poor branches, when they are unable to ap¬ 
point as delegate some one who has the time, the means, and the 
will to undertake the journey at his own expense, are compelled 
to abandon the idea of being represented at the congress. It 
should be added that public opinion within the party has often 
shown itself strongly adverse to the practice, stigmatizing the 
delegates who are appointed on these terms as “mandataries by 
accommodation,and regarding the conferring and the accept¬ 
ance of such a mandate as a treason to the party and as a form 
of corruption. At the Bremen congress of 1904, in the case of 
Fehndrich, it was loudly denounced as a veritable crime.^® Such 

As regards France, cf. A. Jobert, Impressions de Congrds, Guerro 
Sociale, anno ii, No. 45. 

^ Frotolcoll, pp. 116 et seq., 265 et seq. Cf. also the discussion upon the 
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accusations are often unjust, for more spirit of sacrifice and 
love of duty are commonly needed to induce a comrade to at¬ 
tend a conj^ress at his own cost than would be the case if he had 
a week’s holiday at the expense of his local branch. 

Nevertheless it remains true that as reg^ards representation at 
party congresses, the smaller sections are in a position of serious 
inferiority. Numerous proposals have been made for the remedy 
of this state of affairs. For instance, in order to realize the 
democratic postulate of the equal representation of all districts, 
in the years 1903 and 1904 the section of IMarburg proposed that 
all the costs of delegation should be defrayed by the central 
treasury. This proposal was not accepted, and consequently an¬ 
other attempt was made to find a remedy, and this has taken the 
form of uniting numerous local branches into provincial feder¬ 
ations. Thus the rules of the provincial f(ideration of Ilesse- 
Nassau contain a clause to the following effect: “Those local 
branches of the federation which are unable to pay the costs of 
delegation to the congress will draw lots every year to select 
one among their number, and the branch thus chosen will have 
the right to send a delegate to the congress at the expense of the 
federation.” It may be noted in passing that five of the branches 
out of the ten of which the federation consists have to avail 
themselves of this privilege. 

A party which has a well-filled treasury is in a position, not 
only to dispense with the material aid of its comparatively af¬ 
fluent members, and thus to prevent the acquirement by these 
of a preponderant influence in the party, but also to provide 
itself with a body of officials who are loyal and devoted because 
they are entirely dependent on the party for their means of sub¬ 
sistence. Before the year 1906, when the payment of members 
was conceded by the German state, the German socialist party 
had provided the salaries of its deputies. In this way the party 
leaders, poor men for the most part, were enabled to enter 
parliament without being in a position to emancipate themselves 
from the party, or to detach themselves from the majority of 
the parliamentary group of socialists—as has happened in France 
with the formation of the gi’oup of “independent socialists.” 
The French socialist party has been forced to recognize the 
danger involved in the existence of leaders who are not economi- 

similar case of Lily Braua at the Munich congress of 1902 (Frotolcoll, p. 
250). 
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cally dependent on the party. In those countries in which the 
representatives o£ the people are not paid by the government nor 
salaried by the party, the danger of plutocracy arises from the 
fact that the members of parliament must necessarily be men of 
means; but in France such a danger arises in the opposite way, 
for here not only are the deputies paid, but they are paid at the 
high rate of £()00 a year. Consequently it has occurred to the 
French socialists to adopt a measure which shall at once reduce 
the financial supremacy of its representatives at the Palais 
Bourbon and provide a steady accession to the party funds, and 
they have decreed that every deputy elected under the tegis of 
the party must pay over one-fiftli of his salary, £120 per annum, 
to the party treasury. Many of the French socialist deputies, 
in order to elude this obligation, have simply resigned their rriem^ 
bership of the parly. Among the causes which in the year 1905 
led to the formation of the new parliamentary socialist group, 
the so-called independent socialists, the chief was certaiidy the 
desire to escape this heavy tax, and to preserve intact for them¬ 
selves the fine round sum paid as salary by the state. Even in 
the case of the deputies who, in order to preserve their seats, 
have found it expedient to accept as a matter of principle tludr 
liability to the party treasury, the majority have shown little 
alacrity in the discharge of this liability. Year after year, in 
fact, at the party congresses, there have been interminable dis¬ 
cussions as to the means to be adopted to compel the recalci¬ 
trant socialist deputies to discharge their financial obligations. 
And yet (and here is one of the ironies of history) it has not 
taken long to discover that to despoil the deputies of a portion 
of their salary docs not after all constitute the most elhcacious 
means of preventing the formation within the party of an oli¬ 
garchy of plutocrats. From the report made to the congress of 
Nimes (1910) by the executive committee it appears that of the 
128,000 francs which constitute the party revenue, more than 
half, 67,250 francs to be precise, was made up by the contribu¬ 
tions of the socialist members of parliaments*^ Such a state of 
affaii’s is eminently calculated to favour the predominance of the 
deputies, who become the financial props of the party administra¬ 
tion, and thus are persons of importance whom the rank and file 
must treat with all possible respect. 

Speaking generally, when the manual workers become employ- 

Letter contributed by Grumbach to the Volksstimme’^ of Frankfort, 
March 1, 1910. 
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ers it is not found that they are easy masters. They are prone 
to mistrust, and are extremely exacting.^® Were it not that 
these employees have as a rule abundant means of escaping from 
the influence of their many-headed masters, they would be worse 
treated—so runs the complaint—than by any private employer. 
In relation to the salaried officials, every member of the organi¬ 
zation considers himself a capitalist and behaves accordingly. 
Moreover, the manual workers often lack any criterion for the 
appreciation of intellectual labour. 

In Rome, many societies for co-operative production make it a 
principle to pay their commercial and technical managers on 
the same scale as their manual workers.^^ In Germany, too, for 
a long time the same tendency prevailed. At the assembly of 
the Christian miners held at Gelsenkirchen in 1898, the demand 
found expression that Brust, one of the leaders, should continue 
manual work as a miner, since otherwise he woidd forRdt the 
esteem of his comrades.At the socialist congress held at Berlin 
in 1892 a motion was discussed for many hours in accordance 
with which no employee of the party was to be paid a salary ex¬ 
ceeding £125 per annum whilst at the congress of Frankfort 
in 1894 the proposal to increase the salary of the two party sec¬ 
retaries by £25 had to be withdrawn, since the voting was inde¬ 
cisive, although the ballot was taken several times.-'^ For a long 
time in the German socialist party there continued to prevail the 
erroneous view tliat the salaries paid to the party employees, and 
even the disbursements made to propagandists on account of ex¬ 
penses and time lost, were a sort of gratuity, a ‘'pourboire.'’-'^* 

“®Cf. Ilcinrich Herknor, Die Arheiterfrafjt', e<l. cit., p. 11(5; Kichard Cal- 
wer, Prinz'ipicii nnd Mcinwngsfreihiit, *‘8oz. Moiiatsh.,x (xii), faisc. 1.—• 
In an inquiry instituted in Italy by the (Jeneral Federation of Labour con¬ 
cerning the wages paid to the employees of trade unions, one of the wit¬ 
nesses, when asked, ^^ITow are the employees paid in your union?*' replied 
bitterly, ^‘With frequent votes of censure! " (Fausto Pagliari, Lc Organiz- 
zazioni e i loro Impiegatij ed. cit. p. 11).— In England it has been said: 
‘^Socialist advocates in England aro disgracefully sw^eatcL Heaven help 
those who throw their bread upon socialist waters; from no mundane source 
will help come'' (S. G. Hobson, Boodle and Cant, ‘ ‘ International SociaUst 
Bevuwv," vol. ii, No. 8, p. 587). 

** Lamberto Paoletti, Un Cimitcro di Cooperative, ‘^Giornale degU Eco- 
nomisti," September 1905, p. 200. 

Heinrich Herkner, op. cit., p. 114. 

^^Protoholl, pp. 116-KU. 

Protokoll, pp. 69 et soq. 

^ Cf. speech by Kicliard Fischer at the congress of Berlin in 1892, Pro- 
tolcoll, p. 127. 
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In the case of the socialist newspapers, the editor was often 
worse paid than the business manager and even than the com- 
positors.2® Matters have changed since then, but there always 
exists a tendency on the part of the manual workers which in¬ 
duces them to endeavour to keep down the salaries of the party 
officials to the level of what is paid to a factory hand. A few 
years ago a trade union passed a motion to the effect that the em¬ 
ployees of the union should be paid by the hour, and on the same 
scale as that which prevailed in the branch of industry to which 
they belonged as trade unionists. Even now, in fixing the sal¬ 
aries of their own employees, many of the comrades adopt as a 
principle that the remuneration ought to be less than that which 
is paid for the same work by capitalist employers.^^ Speaking 
generally, however, it may be said that the German working class 
is now accustomed to pay its employees liberally. This improve¬ 
ment is explicable, in part, from the improved financial position 
of the trade unions and of the socialist party. But there is an¬ 
other reason. The employees have succeeded in withdrawing the 
question of their salaries from the publicity of the congr(‘sses 
and of reserving the discussion of this question for private com¬ 
mittees. 

In France, on the other hand, the tendency among the workers 
to stint their employees has gained ground, especially of lat(*, 
since the deputies to the Chamber have been allotted salari(\s of 
£600 a year. The indignation against the ‘‘Quinze Mille^^ 
(15,000 francs) has been so great that in many cases the man¬ 
ual workers have been unwilling to pay their employees in the 
trade unions more than the tenth part of this sum, the modest 
annual salary of £60.^® During 1900-1901, the three employees 
of the Confederation Generate du Travail (the secretary, the 
treasurer, and the ‘‘organizer’^) received in all only 3,173 francs 
(i.e., a little over £40 a year each).^® The two chief employees 
of the Printers’ Federation receive an annual salary of £144 


*®Cf. Richard Galwer, Das Kommunistischc Manifest und die heuiige So- 
zialdemolcratie, Giinther, Brunswick, 1894, p. 38; also R. Fischer, Frotokoll, 
p. 129. 

"Bernstein, Arheiterhewegung, cd. cit., pp. 142 et seq. 

^Enquete sur la crise sindiealistc; reponse de E. Clemezynslci, ‘‘Mouve- 
ment socialiste, ^' vol. xi, Nos. 215-216, p. 302. 

*®Paul Louis, Histoire du mouvement syndical en France (1789-1906), 
Alcan, Paris, 1907, p. 244. From March 1901 the salary of the ‘‘perma¬ 
nent,’’ Georges Yvetot, was raised to 8 francs a day, £116 a year (Fernand 
Pelloutier, op. cit., p. 152). 
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each, whilst the treasurer receives £48 a year. The Metalworkers 
Federation regards itself as extraordinarily liberal in engaging 
three employees at a salary of £112 per annum, and (in 1905) 
seven district secretaries at salaries of £95 each.^® 

In Italy there has not yet come into existence a numerous gen¬ 
eral staff of employees salaried by the socialist party and the 
trade-union organizations. This is chiefly explicable by lack of 
funds. For many years it has been necessary to improvise sec¬ 
retaries, administrators, and treasurers of trade unions and local 
branches, to find them from day to day by appealing to the good¬ 
will and devotion of the cornrades.^^ Before 1905, the Printers^ 
Federation was the only one which had special employees for 
bookkeeping and for the administration of the funds.^^ Even 
to-day the life of the labour organizations is extremely rudimen¬ 
tary and is exposed to great vicissitudes. Of late years, indeed, 
the number of permanent employees of the federations and the 
Bourses du Travail has undergone a continuous increase, but 
these employees are still very badly paid. We are told by Rigola 
that the salary has been raised from 100 lire to 200 lire a month, 
and that ^^no self-respecting organization will now offer less.’’ 
But this increase does not suffice to provide a remedy, for 200 
lire will not induce a skilled workman to abandon his trade to 
become a trade-union leader.^^ Notwithstanding this, if we are 
to believe the trade unionists, even in Italy some of the trade- 
union leaders are alrcjady manifesting that tendency to grow fat 
and idle for which the leaders of the rich English labour organ¬ 
izations have sometimes been reproached. 

The rneagi’cness of the salaries paid to their employees by the 
socialist party and the trade unions is not due solely to that em¬ 
ployers’ arrogance and arbitrariness from which the working 
class is by no means exempt when it becomes an employer. Where 
the younger organizations are concerned, the trouble may arise 
simply from lack of means. Moreover, in paying at a low rate 
there is a practical end in view, the desire being that the em¬ 
ployees should serve for love of the cause, and not with an eye 


®®Paul Louis, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 

Alessandro Schiavi, 11 Nerbo delle Associa^ioni operaie, ^^Critica So- 
ciale, anno xv, No. 10. 

**Benato Brocchi, L*Organkzazione di JResistenca in Italia, Libr. Editr. 
Marchigiana, Macerata, 1907, p. 137. 

*®Kinaldo Rigola, I Funzionari delV Organizzazione, “Avanti,^^ anno 
xiv, No. 341. 
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to the material advantages attaching to their office. It was hoped 
that in this way the idealism of the leaders would be artificially 
fostered, and that it would be possible to prevent tliem from 
raising themselv(‘S above the social level of their proletarian com- 
rades. During the early and revolutionary period of the labour 
movement, whether economic or political, such attempts were 
made in every country of the world. The labour organizations 
have not always been satisfied with paying their employees on a 
stingy scale, but members of the party or the union have even 
been forbidden to accept the money wliich the state paid to those 
who became members of parliament. Among the reasons which 
in the year 1885 induced the socialists of Berlin to abstain from 
participation in the elections to the Prussian Landtag, the chief 
was the consideration that the fifteen marks a day which the 
members of this body receive w^ould tend to lift the socialist 
members out of their class.^^ 

In practice, however, the grudging payment of the leaders 
which at least in the early days of the trade-union movement was 
a deliberate policy, luis prov(‘d to be a very untrustworthy safe¬ 
guard against possible breaches of duty. 

For the great majority of men, idealism alone is an inade¬ 
quate incentive for the fulfilment of duty. Enthusiasm is not 
an article which can be kept long in store. ]\len who will stake 
their bodies and their lives for a moment, or even for some 
months in succession, on behalf of a great idea oftt'n prove in¬ 
capable of permanent work in the service of the same idea even 
when the sacrifices demanded are comparatively trifling. The 
joy of self-sacrifice is comparable to a fine gold coin which can 
be spent grandly all at once, whereas if we change it into small 
coin it dribbles imperceptibly awmy. Consequently, even in the 
labour movement, it is necessary that the leaders should receive 
a prosaic reward in addition to the devotion of their comrades 
and the satisfaction of a good conscience. Quite early in the his- 

The following passage may be quoted from the resolution voted in this 
connection: Finally, seeing that every member of the Prussian House 

of Eepresentatives is paid an allowance of 15 marks a day, we cannot escape 
recognizing that by participating in the elections we may be opening the 
way for a renunciation of principles, and may be creating a forcing-house 
for professonal parliamentarians (our principles are sacred to all of ua 
and our representatives are men of honour, but man is a product of cir¬ 
cumstances, and it is better to intervene now than w^hen it is too late!) 
(Eduard Bernstein, Die Geschichte dcr Berliner Arbeiterhewegung, Buch- 
handk ‘^Vorwarts/’ Berlin, 1907, vol. ii, p, 160), 
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tory of the organizations formed by the Italian agricultural 
workers we find in a manual written for the guidance of these 
that if the capolega or chief of the union is to do his duty it 
would be well to pay him for his work/'*^ 

For two additional reasons it is necessary that the employees 
should be adequately paid. The first of these is a moral one, 
belonging to the department of socialist ethics. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. In Marxist terminology, the woiker who does 
not receive pay corr(\spondent to the social value of his work is 
being exploited. The other reason belongs to the sphere of prac¬ 
tical politics. To pay the leaders poorly as a matter of principle 
is dangerous precisely because it stakes eveiything upon the 
single card of idealism. Eduard Bernstein is right in contend¬ 
ing that underpayment leads to corruption and demoralization.®® 
The leader who is poorly paid is more likcdy to succumb to temp¬ 
tation, more likely to betray the party for gain, than one who, 
being w’ell paid, finds in his occupation a safe and sufficient in¬ 
come. IMoreover, the payment of the lead(‘rs at a low rate ren¬ 
ders difficult the application of another preventive means against 
the establishment of an oligarchy, for it hinders frequent changes 
in the personnel of the leading employees, and thus indirectly 
favours the formation of an oligarchy. In France, wffiere it is 
still the rule to pay the trade-union headers very small salaries, 
there is lacking a new generation of leaders ready to take the 
place of the old, and for this reason at the trade-union congresses 
the same members continually appear as delegates.®'^ 

If, however, the non-payment of the party leaders or their 
remuneration on a very moderate scale does not afford any safe¬ 
guard for the observance of democratic principles on tlie part of 
the officials, we have on the other hand to remember that an in¬ 
crease in the financial strength of the party, which first renders 
liberal payment of the officials possible, contributes greatly to 
nourish tlie dictatorial appetites of the members of the party 
bureaucracy, who control the economic forces of the party in 
virtue of their position as administrators. In the history of 
Christianity we learn that as the wealth of the Church increased, 
there increased also the independence of the clergy, of the ec¬ 
clesiastical employees, vis-a-vis the community. As representa- 


*®Egi(iio Bernaroli, op. cit., p. 27. 

Eduard Bernstein, Die Vemol'ratie in dcr Sozialdcnwkratief *‘Sozial. 
Monatsh., September 3, 1908, p. 1108. 

®^E. ciemezynski, op. cit., p. 301. 
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tives of the community they were in charge of the goods. Con¬ 
sequently all those who had need of these goods, or wished in 
any way to speculate upon them, were dependent upon the 
clergy. This applied not only to mendicants and to all kinds 
of receivers of alms, but also to those whose aim it was to swell 
the ranks of the clergy, or to succeed to the positions of these, 
all aspirants to sacerdotal honours. For the administration of 
the funds and for the conduct of affairs, Christianity needed a 
graded corps of employees. This was the origin of the hierarchy 
which changed the inner meaning of Christianity and perverted 
its aims. A similar danger is encountered by all democratic 
parties which possess an elaborate financial administration.^^ 
This danger is especially marked in the case of the German so¬ 
cialist party, whose central organization in the year 1908 em¬ 
ployed merely in its printing office 298 persons,®" and all of these, 
having no share whatever in tiie net profits, nor any rights in the 
management of the social property, depend upon the party just 
as they might depend upon any ordinary private employer. In 
the hands of tlie party bureaucracy are the periodical press, the 
publication and sale of the party literature, and the enrolment 
of orators in the list of paid propagandists. All these sources of 
income can at any time be closed to undesirable competitors or to 
dissatisfied members of the rank and file, and this power is uti¬ 
lized in actual practice."^® The concentration of power in those 

“This danger has been recognized by Ettore Ciccotti, notwithstanding 
the optimist tendency of his views on the relationship of the leaders to the 
masses. Cf. Fsicologia del Movimevto socialistaj ed. cit., p. 127. 

“Eduard Bernstein, Fie Natur und die WirJeungen der capitalistische 
Wirtschaftsordnungj Buchhandlung ** Vorwarts,'' Berlin, 1909, p. 12. 

During the struggle between the party leaders and the so-called Jung- 
en,^^ the executive committee forbade the sale in the bookshops of the 
party of works by Dr. Bruno Wille (youthful writings and poems), since 
Wille himself belonged to the opposing faction, although the work in ques¬ 
tion was not written to voice the views of the opposition. In defence of the 
leaders* action Eichard Pischer, a member of the executive, wrote to Wille 
under date November 6, 1891: *‘Our party is no mere vague ideal com¬ 
munity, but a practical body, with such and such organs. However little 
we are inclined to exclude from intellectual participation any one from 
the realm of Cuckoo Cloudland, the party has to take every care that within 
the framework of the organization its adherents yield to the will of the 
community in matters of tactics and discipline. One who will not submit 
himself to these principles of subordination, and who combines with others 
who are declared to be imworthy to belong to this organization, in order 
to work against the party, renoimces ipso facto all claim to make use of the 
organs and of the advantages which the organisation has created and 
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parties which preach the Marxist doctrine is more conspicuous 
than the concentration of capital predicted by Marx in economic 
life. For some years past the leaders of the German socialist 
party have employed numerous methods of oppression, such as 
the threat to give no aid either in men or money on behalf of 
the electoral propaganda of a candidate from whose views they 
dissent, although the local comrades give this candidate their 
full confidence. It is hardly necessary to say that such a prac¬ 
tice as this accords ill with the principles of liberty and frater¬ 
nity.^^ In this way have come into existence strict relationships 
of dependence, of hierarchical superiority and inferiority, engen¬ 
dered by the invisible force of the great god Money, and this 
within the bosom of the working-class party which has taken as 
its motto Blanqui’s phrase, ni Dieu ni Mattre. 

Brief allusion may be made in conclusion to another kind of 
economic pressure which labour organizations are able to exer¬ 
cise. Publicans whose houses are frequented chiefly or exclu¬ 
sively by members of the working class, or small shopkeepers 
whose customers consist mainly of working women, are indirectly 
if not directly dependent, in the economic sense, upon the party 
and upon the trade union. They are dependent, that is to say, 
upon the leading personalities in these organizations, who, by 
declaring a boycott, can involve them in absolute ruin. 


which it safeguards for its members. One of these organs is our book¬ 
selling business, and consequently it was a matter of course that we came 
to the decision of which you complain(Hans Muller, I)er Klassenkam'pf 
in der dcutschen demokratie, Verlagsmagazin J. Schabelitz, Zurich, 1892, 
p. 119). Of. also a speech made by Yon Elm at the Mannheim congress 
of 1906 (FrotoJcoll, p. 300).—The pecuniary effect of such a boycott as that 
of Willems book is naturally greater in proportion as all the workers have 
become accustomed to accept only such intellectual nutriment as has 
been officially prepared in the party kitchens and is guaranteed as thor¬ 
oughly wholesome. Above all, then, this applies to Germany. 

"Wolfgang Heine, op. cit, p. 283. 




CHAPTER III 


THE LEADERS AND THE PRESS 

The press constitutes a potent instrument for the conquest, the 
preservation, and the consolidation of power on the part of the 
leaders. The press is the most suitable means of diffusing tlie 
fame of the individual leaders among the masses, for populariz¬ 
ing their names. The labour press, and this applies equally to 
the trade-union journals and to those which devote themselves 
predominantly to political ends, is full of panegyrics concern¬ 
ing the personalities of the leaders, of references to their ^'disin¬ 
terestedness and self-sacrificingness,” to their "ardent idealism, 
conjoined with a vigorous force of conviction and with invincible 
tenacity,” qualities which, we are told, have alone made it pos¬ 
sible for them to create the great working-class organizations.^ 
Such flattering phrases as are from time to time used of the so¬ 
cialist leaders by the capitalist press (mostly dictated by mo¬ 
tives of electoral opportunism) are complacently reproduced by 
socialist journals, and whether taken at par value or not they 
serve, by their diffusion among the socialist rank and file, to in¬ 
crease the prestige of the leaders.^ 


^Cf. the article entitled Die Gewerlcscliaften Deutschlands in the “Schwa- 
bische Tagwacht,“ anno xxvii, No. 391 (August 37, 3907). 

* A typical example of this is furnished by an article Loh aus gegnerisclien 
Munde [Praise from the Enemy] which was circulated among the electors 
of Giessen apropos of an election to the diet, and from w^hich the following 
passages may be quoted. “Now that the elections to the diet are ap¬ 
proaching, we may remind our readers that the activity of our comrades 
in the Diet of Hesse has been recognized and praised by the leading 
organ of the national liberals. Six years ago, just before the then elec¬ 
tions, an article was published in the ‘Kdlnische Zeitung, ^ dealing with* 
the conditions in Hesse and the parties in the diet, judging these last from 
a thoroughly ol^'ective standpoint. The writer, who was obviously well 
acquainted with his subject, opened by a strongly adverse criticism of 
the leaders of his own party, the national liberals, who were then pre¬ 
dominant in the Hessian diet. Turning them to consider our comrades, ho 
continued: ^The Hessian social democrats in the diet are remarkable men. 
Not only do they work very hard, indeed harder than all others, in the 
fulfilment of their parliamentary duties, but they often play a leading 
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It is true that the press cannot exert the immediate influence 
which the popular propagandist exercises over his audience in 
public meetings, debates, and party congresses.® In compensa¬ 
tion for this defect, however, the circle of influence of the writ¬ 
ten word is far more extensive. The press can be used with 
effect to influence public opinion by cultivating a ^‘sensation’’— 
a point in which modern party democracy exhibits a fundamental 
trait which it shares with Bonapartism. This means is fre¬ 
quently employed by the leadc^rs in order to gain or to retain 
the sympathy of the masses, and to enable them to keep the guid¬ 
ance of the movement in their own hands. The democratic press 

part. Many members of the constitutional parties would do well to 
take example at the manner in wlii(di the socialist locksmith Ulrich of 
Offenbach performed his duties as secretary of tlie finance committee, the 
way in which he examined the demand for universities and schools, showing 
himself as a rule to be the most zealous and the most friendly to the 
government of all those who desire to favour a j)rogressive culture. Ho 
was suj)ported in tins activity by his colleague Dr. David, who, although 
his views are somewhat more doctrinaire and utopian, none the less greatly 
excels most of the representatives in point of general culture. 8uch‘ 
socialists as these are all the more dangerous because of their moderation, 
and it is not surprising that tliey have to be reckoned with.' Again, 
^Strongly in contrast with the socialists are the antisemites and the 
peasant-leagues, for these liavo always displayed themselves as the bitter¬ 
est enemies of tlie government; they are incapable of being infiiienced by 
reason, uttcnly unteachable, rude blusterers, unpractical and barren poli¬ 
ticians, insanely particularist, and often positively luilicrous. . • " 

Mitteldcutsche Bonntagszeitiing/' xii, No, 4G). The article concludes 
with a vigorous appeal to the electors to vote for the socialist candidates, 
because of all the parties the socialist is the one most friendly to the 
iGrand Ducal government! 

®The powerful stimulus which the personality of Singer exercised over 
the masses was described by Kurt Eisner in the following terms: “With 
a sort of jovial energy and with a never failing sureness of touch ho 
knew how to tame ami to lead the rude multitude. . . . Specially remark¬ 
able was Singer in the small oflScial speeches, in the ‘addresses to the throne' 
with which he was accustomed to conclude the labours of the ‘socialist 
parliamentary session.' Then it became apparent how importance is con¬ 
ferred upon the individual by the greatness of the cause in which he 
is as it were rooted. Naturally in such addresses he did not rise above 
that level of daily commonplace which is appropriate to all official utter¬ 
ances, but he knew so well how to polish his phrases until they shone; his 
voice, almost completely losing its Berlin twang, then rose to its full 
strength; pale words and anmmic emotion became transfused mth red blood; 
and ho always closed with some word of power, with one of those turns 
of phrase intermediate between the trivial and the sublime, which are 
characteristic of the gifted public speaker" (Kurt Eisner, Taggeist, 
Kulturglossen, Dr. Joha Edelheim Verlag, Berlin, 1901, pp. 107-108). 
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is also utilized by the leaders in order to make attacks (more or 
less masked) upon their adversaries; or to launch grave accusa¬ 
tions against persons of note in the M^orld of politics or linance. 
These attacks may or may not be established upon a sufficient 
foundation of proof, but at any rate they serve to raise a dust- 
storm.'^ Sometimes, again, the leaders endeavour to ingratiate 
themselves with the masses by employing in respect of their capi¬ 
talist opponents, coarse and insulting language which recalls the 
proverbial '‘Billingsgate.” All means are good to the popular¬ 
ity-hunter, and he varies them to suit his environment. 

The manner in which the leaders make use of the press to se¬ 
cure their domination naturally varies from one country to an¬ 
other in accordance with variation in national customs. Where 
the party organization and the force at its disposal are still weak, 
the influence of the leaders is direct and personal. The conse¬ 
quence is that in France, in England, and in Italy, where the 
popular character still presents a strongly individual stamp, the 
democratic leader presents himself as personally responsible for 
what he writes, and signs his articles in full. An article which 
appears in “Le Socialiste” in Paris will attract attention, not so 
much on account of its own merits, but because at the foot it 
displays in large type the signature of a Jules Guesde. The 
leader imposes his influence upon the masses directly, manifest¬ 
ing his opinion openly, often giving it the form of a decree, pub¬ 
lished in the most conspicuous part of the paper. From the 
aesthetic and ethical points of view, this is, moreover, the best 
form of journalism, for the reader has a right to know the source 
of the wares which are offered him, and this altogether apart 
from the consideration that to all public activity there should be 
applied the fundamental moral principle that each one is respon¬ 
sible to all for his conduct. For the aspirants to leadership, 
again, the practice of signing newspaper articles has the incon¬ 
testable advantage that it makes their names known to the 

*In the winter of 1904 ‘Worwarts’^ came out with the sensational 
news of alleged homosexual misconduct at Capri on the part of Frederick 
Krupp, of Essen. Shortly afterwards the same journal published details 
of a plan which the emperor was supposed to have drawn up with his 
own hand for the construction in Berlin of a fortified castle for defence 
against the workers. In the winter of 1905, ^^Avanti'^ published at¬ 
tacks upon the personal and official honour of Admiral Bettblo, Minister of 
Marine—attacks which some years later, when they had attained their 
end, were withdrawn by the editor-in-chief, Enrico Ferri. Similar examples 
could bo quoted by hundreds from the socialist press. 
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masses, and this facilitates their gradual rise in the scale of rep¬ 
resentative honours until they attain to the highest. 

In other countries, as for instance in Germany, the faith of 
the masses in authority is so robust that it do(;s not require to be 
siistaiii(‘d by the prestige of a few conspicuous individualities. 
Hence journalism is here almost always anonymous. The indi¬ 
vidual contributor disapja^ars bcdiind the editoi’ial staff. The 
journal does not serve to diffuse the writers’ narm^s far and wide, 
and r(!gular rc'aders are often totally ignorant of th<; individuali- 
ti(*s of the staff. Tliis explains the comparative^ unimportance of 
tlie peu'sonal role played by German publicists when compared 
wdth tbos(‘ of most othm* countries; it exi)lains their small part 
in public life, and the trifling social conshh'ration they enjoy. 
Gut this must not be taken to mean that the anoiiymous press 
fails to serve th(‘ headers as an instrument of domination. Since 
the German journalist is identified wdth the whole editoidal staff, 
and even with the (mtire party, the result is that his voice ap¬ 
peals to the public with the entire force of this collective author¬ 
ity. His personal ideas thus ac(iuire a promiuenc^e and attain 
an influence which w^ould otherwise be lacking.^ What the indi¬ 
vidual memlx'r of the staff loses through his anonymity, in respect 
of direct inthumex^ upon the masses, is gained by the journalist 
lead(U*s as a groux^. The editorial ^‘we,” utten^d in the name of 
a huge party, lias a much gix^atcr effect than even the most dis¬ 
tinguished name. The ^'jmrty/’ that is to say the totality of 
lh(‘ leaders, is thus endowed wdth a special sanctity, since the 
crowd forgets that behind an article which thus presents itself 
under a colh'ctive aspect there is concealed in the gn^at majority 
of cases but one single individual. In Giuanany it is not difficult 
to observe that the anonymous polemical and other articles of 
Vorwdirts,” the cirntral organ of the party, are rc^garded by 
the rank and file, and especially in Prinssia, as a sort of periodical 
gospel, as a Bible in halfpenny numbers. It is more especially for 
the publication of violent personal attacks that anonymous jour¬ 
nalism furnishes conveniimt and almost tempting opportunities, 
guaranteeing moral and legal impunity. Behind the shelter thus 


®]n order to avoid this danger a portion of the German socialist press 
seeks to render the personality of its writos distinguishable by having 
tho articles signed by one or more initials, whose signhicance is known at 
any rate to an inner circle of initiates. Unfortunately this i)rophylactie 
measure is not extended to those official journalistic utterances which are 
apt to contain tho most venomous attacks upon certain members of the party. 
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afforded by anonymity those of base and cowardly nature are apt 
to lurk in order that they may launeli thence in safety their 
poisoned arrows against their personal or political adversaries. 
The victim of aggression is thus for four separate reasons placed 
in a position of inferiority. The rank and file consider the cen¬ 
sure which has been expressed against him as having been ut¬ 
tered in the name of a principle or a class^ as (‘inanating from 
a superior and impersonal region, and as consecpiently of an 
extremely serious character and practically indelible. On the 
other hand, the whole editorial staff feels itself responsible for 
what has been published, for the anonymous article is regarded 
as published with the unanimous consent of the coUi^ctivity; the 
result is that the whole staff mak(‘s common cause with the ag¬ 
gressor, and this renders it almost impossible to secure any 
reparation for the wrong wdiicli has been committed. Further, 
the person attacked does not know wdio is the aggressor, wdiereas 
if he knew the latt(‘r’s name he might be able to understand the 
motives for the attack instead of being forced to fight a shadow. 
Finally, if he is by chance able to unveil the personality of the 
aggressor, journalistic eticpiette forbids him to undertake his 
defence on lines directed against the aggressor individually, and 
he is thus deprived of one of the most efficient methods of de¬ 
fence. It recently happened that a writer in the Gmanaii social¬ 
ist press, who had attacked another member of the party, when 
this latter made a reply which unquestionably demanded a re¬ 
joinder, refused to continue the discussion because the person 
attacked had addressed his reply, not to the editorial staff* gen¬ 
erally, but ‘'to one single member of that staff,who w^as in 
fact the aggressor. The reason given for this refusal was that in 
thus replying to an individual instead of to the staff the second 
writer had “infringed the most elementary decencies of party 
life.^’« 

The obliteration of personality in German journalism has 
favoured the institution, in connection with the socialist press of 
that country, of what are known as “correspondence bureaux. 
These organizations, which are managed by some of the writers 
of the party, transmit every day to the socialist press informa¬ 
tion relating to special branches, such as foreign politics, coopera¬ 
tive questions, and legislative problems. The bureaux owe their 
origin in great part to the spirit of intense economy which domi- 


® ‘ ^ Frankfurter Volksstimme, 1909, No. 175. 
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nates the party press. They confer upon this press a stamp of 
great uniformity, since dozens of newspapers receive their in¬ 
spiration from the same source.'^ Further, they insure the su¬ 
premacy of a small closed group of official journalists over the 
independent writers—a supremacy which is manifested chiefly 
in the economic spliere, since those wlio write for the correspond¬ 
ence bureaux seldom jjlay any notable part in the political life 
of the party. 

In all eases the press remains in the hands of the leaders and 
is never controlliHl by the rank and file. There is often inter¬ 
calated betwcTUi the headers and the mass an iiitenm^diate stratum 
of press commissaries who are d(‘l(‘gated by the rank and file 
to exercise a certain supervision over the editorial stalT. In the 
most favourable circumstances, however, these fumdioiiaries can¬ 
not aspire to more than a very small share of power, and consti¬ 
tute merely a sort of inopportune and untechiiical supplementary 
government. Speaking broadly it may be said that it is the 
paid lead(U's who decide all the political questions which have to 
do with the press.^ 

^Cf. Heinrich JStrobel, Ein sozidliatisches Echo?, Zeit/^ anno 

xxvii, vol. ii, No. 45. 

“ Cf. supra, pp. IM, 25, 20, 39-40. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE POSITION OP THE LEADERS IN RELATION TO 
THE MASSES IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 

In the political organizations of the international proletariat, 
the higfhest order of tlie leaders consists chiefly of members of 
parliament. In proof of this it snffi(*es to mention the names of 
a few mc'ii who were or are the most distinj]fiiish(Ml socialist 
leaders of their day, and at the saim^ time men of note as par¬ 
liamentarians: Hebei, Jaures, Guesde, Adler, Vandervelde, Troel- 
stra, Tnrati, Keir llardie, Macdonald, Pablo Iglesias. Ilyndman 
is an exception only becans(‘ he has never sncc-eeded in winning 
an election. The section of the English party to which he be¬ 
longs is unrepr(*seuted in parliament. 

The fact liere not('d indicates the essentially parliamentary 
eharact(T of the modern socialist parti(‘S. The socdalist members 
of parliament are those who have especially distinguished them¬ 
selves in the party by th(*ir competetice and by their capacity. 
Hut in addition to this superiority, recognized and consecrated 
by the party itself, there are two reasons for the gre^at authority 
exercised by the socialist parliamentarian. In the first place, 
in virtue of his position, he largely escapes the supervision of 
the rank and file of the party, and even the control of its execu¬ 
tive committee. He ow^es his comparative independence to the 
fact that the parliamentary representative is elected for a con¬ 
siderable teiTii of years, and can be dispossessed by no one so long 
as he retains the confidence of the electors. In the second place, 
and even at the moment of his election, his dependence on the 
party is but indirect, for his power is derived from the electoral 
masses, that is to say, in ultimate analysis from an unorganized 
body. It is true that in certain countries the independence of 
the party organization thus enjoyed by the parliamentary depu¬ 
ties is subject to limits more or less strict according to the degree 
of organization and cohesion of the party. But even then the 
respect and the power enjoyed by the parliamentarians remain 
unquestioned, since it is they who within the party fill the prin¬ 
cipal offices, and whose power predominates to a notable degree 

1S6 
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in the party executive. This is true, above all. of Germany.*- 
Where the rules forbid the deputy to function also as a member 
of the executive committee (in Italy, for example, only one dep¬ 
uty, chosen by the parliamentary group, can sit on the party 
executive),^ much friction is apt to arise between the two groups 
of leaders, impairing the authority of both. But, for the reasons 
expounded above, the influence of the parliamentary group com¬ 
monly predominates. 

The influence of parliamentarism is particularly great in the 
German social democracy. This is clearly shown by the attitude 
towards the party commonly assumcHl by the socialists in parlia¬ 
ment. There is no other socialist party in the world in which 
the conduct of its representatives in parliament is subject to so 
little criticism. The socialist members of the Reichstag fre¬ 
quently make speeches in that body which might be expected to 
give rise to the liv(‘liest recriminations, and yet neither in the 
party press nor at the congresses is to b(i heard a word of crit¬ 
icism or of disapproval. During the discussions in the Reichstag 
concerning the miners^ strike in the basin of the Ruhr (1905), 
tlui deputy Hue spoke of the maximum programme of the party 
as utopian/^ and in the socialist press there was manifested 
no single symptom of revolt. On the first occasion on which the 
party departed from its principle of unconditional opposition to 
all military expenditure, contenting itself with simpler abstention 
when the first credit of 1,500,000 marks was voted for the war 
against the ITereros, this remarkable innovation, which in every 
other socialist party would have unquestionably evoked a storm 
from one section of the members, ev(‘n if there might have been 
manifested cheerful approval by another, aroused among the 
German socialists no more than a few dispersc^d and timid pro¬ 
tests. Subsequently, at the Bremen congress of 1904, when the 
deputies had to give an account of their conduct, very few dele¬ 
gates were found to express disapproval. It is, further, remark¬ 
able to what a degree the power of the parliamentary group be¬ 
comes consolidated as the party increases throughout the country. 


^ In France, until 1914, the right of the dt'putiefi to enter the executive 
committee of tho socialist party was restricted by the rules, but in the be¬ 
ginning of that year the restrictions were relaxed, enabling the deputies 
to exercise a predominant influence in the councils of the party. 

* Two deputies may bo members of the executive committee if one of these 
two is chairman of the central organization, and thus vx officio member 
of the executive. 
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In earlier days, far less important questions aroused mucli more 
acute struggles between the party and the parliamentary group. 
To-day, the socialist masses in Germany have accustomed them¬ 
selves to the idea that the decisive struggle on behalf of the aims 
they have at heart will be carried out in parliament, and for this 
reason they scrupulously avoid doing anything w'hich might make 
difficulties for their parliamentary representatives. This con¬ 
viction constantly determines the conduct of the masses in rela¬ 
tion to their leaders. Hence in many questions the conduct of 
the parliamentary group is really decisive, suprema lex. All vig¬ 
orous criticism, though made in accordance with the basic prin¬ 
ciples of socialism, is at once repudiated by the rank and file if it 
tends to w’eaken the position of the parliamentary group. Those 
who, notwithstanding this, venture to voice such criticism are 
immediately put to silence and are severely stigmatized by the 
leaders. Two examples may be given in illustration. The ‘‘Leip- 
ziger Volkszeitung,’^ in the year 1904, in a leading article en¬ 
titled The Usurij of Bread, vented its anger in somewhat violent 
terms upon the political leaders of the capitalist parties. There¬ 
upon in the Reichstag certain orators of the right and of the 
centre, when Prince Billow had himself read this article to the 
house, adducing it as an evil example of journalistic methods, 
made a great display of indignation against the socialists. When 
this happened, Bebel, who had hitherto been a declared friend of 
the '‘Leipziger Volkszcitung,’’ did not hesitate to repudiate the 
article in open parliament, though his conduct was here in fla¬ 
grant contradiction with the best established traditions of democ¬ 
racy, and with the essential principle of party solidarity,^ At 
the congress of Bremen in 1904, Georg von Vollmar openly con¬ 
demned the first attempts at anti-militarism made in Germany 
by certain members of the party. He did this with the express 


•It is true that tlie early history of the German socialist party con¬ 
tains one or two precedents for Bebel ^s action. In 1881, Hasenclcver 
and Bios made use of certain expressions in the Reichstag which amounted 
to a disavowal of the central party organ of that day, the ‘ * Sozialdemo- 
krat.’’ Still better known is the dispute between the parliamentary group 
and the “Sozialdcmokrat^^ of Zurich apropos of the debate concerning the ' 
Steamship Subsidy in 1885, in the course of which the group published a ' 
declaration to the effect that the party organ must in no case set itself ! 
in opposition to the group, while the group was responsible for the party 
press: ‘‘It is not the journal which has to determine the conduct of the 
parliamentary group, but the latter which has to control the journaB' 
(Franz Mehring, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 214 and 267). 
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approval of most of the delegates and without arousing any dis¬ 
approval from the others. Yet anti-militarism is a logical con¬ 
sequence of socialism, and for such a party as the socialist, anti¬ 
militarist propaganda must surely be a matter of primary im¬ 
portance. Vollmar, however, justified his attitude by remarking 
that if a systematic anti-militarist propaganda were to be un¬ 
dertaken, the Minister of War would have a pretext ready to his 
hand for disregarding all the protests and complaints which 
might be made by the socialist deputies on account of the dif¬ 
ferential treatment of soldiers known to hold socialist views. 
If, for example, the party representatives in parliament were to 
take action against the secret inquiries which the authorities are 
accustomed to make and to transmit to the district commanders, 
sending in the names of recruits who before enlistment have 
been in the habit of frequenting socialist meetings and have 
even been known as local leaders, the minister could readily 
reply, and with eff‘ect, that socialists, being anti-militarists, are 
enemies of their country and as such deserve to be handled with 
all possible rigour. Vollmar concluded by saying: “Anti- 
militarist propaganda will make it impossible for the socialists 
in parliament to continue to assert that socialists fulfil their mili¬ 
tary duties no less patriotically than non-socialists, and that for 
this reason it is unjust to subject them to exceptional treat¬ 
ment. ’ ’ ^ 

It is w’ell known that great efforts have been made by the par¬ 
liamentary socialist groups in every country to secure for their 
members ex-officio the right to vote at the party congresses. In 
Germany this right was recognized in 1890 by the congress of 
Berlin, with the unimportant restriction that in questions con¬ 
cerning their parliamentary activities the rights of the members 
of the group in congress should be purely deliberative. Despite 
some opposition, this right w^as confirmed in the new rules of 
the party which were passed at the Jena congress in 1905. It 
is obvious that the deputy, even if he does not as such possess the 
right to vote, will not find much difficulty in securing delegation 
to the congress. Auer once said that those deputies who were 
not thus delegated must be poor fellows indeed.® Nevertheless 


• * ProtoTcoll des Parteitags su Bremen, p. 186. 

’ ® ^ M.n any case, since, in view of their responsibilities to the party, their 
presence at the congress may be indispensable, it should not be made 
necessary for them to go about begging for a mandate^' {Protokoll des 
Parteitags zu Berlin, 1890, p. 122). 
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they have been saved this trifling trouble. Thus the members 
of the parliamentary group are admitted to an active partici¬ 
pation in the most intimate deliberations of the party, not as 
delegates approved by a vote of the branch to which they bt^long, 
but as representatives of the entire electorate of their constit¬ 
uency for the whole period for w^hich they are elected to the leg¬ 
islature. This involves an express recognition of their position 
as leaders (and a further admission tliat this leadership owes its 
origin in part to non-party sources), and obviously raises them 
to the position of super-comrades independent of the rank and 
file of the party, or makes them irremovable delegates for so long 
as they may remain members of the Reichstag. This institu¬ 
tion is certainly peculiar to Germany. In otlier countries iden¬ 
tical rules apply for the appointment of all delegates to the con¬ 
gress, whether these may happen to be i)arliamentary representa¬ 
tives or not.® In France and Holland, for instance, the deputies 
can take part in the congresses, and are able to vote in these only 
if they are specially delegated for the purpose. In Italy, th(‘, 
members of the executive committee and the members of the 
parliamentary group cannot speak in tlie congress unless they 
are charged by the executive committee to present a report of 
some kind. In Italy, as in Prance and Holland, they can vote 
only when regularly delegated. 

Yet in view of their greater competence in various questions, 
the socialist parliamentary groups consider themselves superior 
even to the congresses, which are in theory the supreme courts 
of the party, and they claim an effective autonomy. The mem¬ 
bers of the parliamentary' group obey a natural tendency to re¬ 
strict more and more the circle of questions which must be sub¬ 
mitted to the congress for decision, and to make themselves the 
sole arbiters of the party destinies. In Germany, many of the 
socialist deputies put forward a claim in 1903 to decide for them¬ 
selves, independently of the party congresses, whether the par¬ 
liamentary group should or should not accept the vice-presidency 
of the Reichstag for one of its members, and whether, if this post 
were accepted, the socialist vice-president should conform to the 
usage attaching to this office, and put in appearances at court.^ 

®^‘Avanti,^' No. 3433. Nevertheless, in these other countries the head¬ 
ing roles in the socialist congresses are played by the parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives. 

^ This claim was endorsed by certain aspirants to parliamentary honours 
who had recently failed to secure election, Bebel wrote ironically in 
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In Italy, the socialist and the republican parliamentary ^oups 
have secured complete independence of the executives of their 
respective parties. The socialist group has even been accused at 
times of accepting deputies who are not even regular members 
of the party, men who contend that their electors would look 
askance should they adhere officially to the local socialist organi¬ 
zation. 

The parliamentary leaders of the socialist as well as those of 
the capitalist parties assume the right to constitute a closed cor¬ 
poration, cut off from the rest of their party.® The parlia¬ 
mentary group of the German socialists has on more than one 
o<‘(*asion, and of its own initiative, disavowed the actions of con¬ 
siderable sections of the party. The most nola])le of such dis¬ 
avowals liave been those of the article The Usury of Breads in the 
“Leipziger Volkszeitung” (1904),'’ and that of the anti-militarist 
agitation of Karl Liebknecht (1907). In tlie former instance, 
the “Leipziger Volkszeitung” could very well console itself for 
the disapproval of the ‘‘fifty-seven comrades” (i.e. the members 
of the parliamentary group) as that of an infinitesimal minority 
of the party—in accordance with the historic and typically dem¬ 
ocratic utterance of the Abbe Sieyes on the eve of the French 
Kevolution, when he said that the rights of the king bore to 


this ('oi)iiot'tion: ^‘Kornarkablo logic! Tf IT. had secured a seat at the 

last election he would have regarded hims(df as competent to decide upon 
this question. But since he has been beaten at the polls he is incompetent. 
One must therefore be elected deputy in order to secure the necessary 
mental illiiininatioii. 

this atmosphere of bourgeois parliamentarism, which is so foreign 
to the essential nature of socialism, the social democracy, involuntarily 
and unconsciously, has assumed many of tlie customs of this parliamentarism 
which harmonize ill with the democratic characteristics of socialism. In 
the writer's view, the ap])earance of the parliamentary group as a closed 
corporation (not merely vis-a-vis the capitalist parties, which is necessary, 
but also vis-a-vis onr own party) is such a development of bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentarism, and may lead to grave inconveniences" (Rosa Luxemburg, 
Sozialrcform oder licvoJuiion? Appendix, 3/Ricr und MilitarismuSf ed. of 
the "Leipziger Volkszeitung," Leipzig, 1S99, p. 75). 

"The declaration made by the party executive in the affair of the ‘*Lcip- 
ziger Volkszeitung" begins as follows: ‘‘On Saturday, the 10th inst., when, 
after the speech of comrade von Vollmar, the Imperial Chancellor brought 
up for discussion the subject of the article in the ‘ Leipziger Volkszeitung’ 
of December 2nd, those members of the parliamentary group who were 
present agreed to instruct comrade Bebel to state in his speech that the 
group regretted the publication of this article and repudiated responsibility 
for it." 
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those of his subjects the ratio of 1: 30,000,000. As a matter of 
pure theory, and considering the democratic principles of the 
party, the paper here hit the right nail on the head; but in prac¬ 
tice its contention had no significance, for to the ineffective right 
of principle there was opposed the right of the stronger, imma¬ 
nent in the leadership. 

The local branches of the party follow their deputies. In the 
congresses the great majority of the delegates accept as a matter 
of habit the guidance of the men of note.’® At the Bremen con¬ 
gress in 1904 the German socialists rejected the idea of the gen¬ 
eral strike as a geiuTal absurdity; at Jena, in 1905, they ac¬ 
claimed it as an official weapon of the party; at Mannheim, in 
1906, they declared it to be utopian. All the individual phases 
of this zigzag progress were hailed with tlie conscientious ap¬ 
plause of the mass of the delegates in the congress and of the 
comrades throughout the country, who exhibited on each occa¬ 
sion the same lack of critical faculty and the same unthinking 
enthusiasm. In France, the little handful of men who consti¬ 
tuted the general staff of the French Marxists when these still 
formed a separate party under the leadership of Jules Guesde 
was so permeated with the authoritarian spirit that at the party 
congresses the executive committee (Cornite National) was not 
elected in due form, but was appointed cn bloc by acclamation; 

Cramer, deputy to the Tfessiaii diet, in his report concerning a divisional 
conference in the Grand Duchy, deplores the comparatively slight demo¬ 
cratic value which the party congresses have for the mass of tho delegates, 
and how little these assert themselves in oj)po8ition to tho despotic con¬ 
duct of the leaders. ‘‘In the press of business” a proposal sent in before 
tho opening of the session that the conference should last for two days 
instead of one was completely ignored. “I feel compelled to say that tho 
propagandist value of the last conference must be regarded as infinitesimal. 
The work was done in such a hurry, freedom of debate was suppressed 
so roughly by the chair, and there were so many other disagreeable features, 
that the conference was in truth a painful spectacle” (“Mainzer Volks- 
zeitung, ” September 16, 1903). 

This practice continues to the present day in the Unified French 
Socialist party. At the Amiens congress in January 1914, the election 
of the executive committee (Commission Administrative Permanente) was 
postponed until the very end of the congress, when a large proportion of 
the delegates had already left and Tchen those who remained were tired out. 
The re-election en bloc of the executive was then proposed, with the sub¬ 
stitution of one name for that of Francis de Pressens^, recently deceased, 
and the most important administrative act of the congress was thus effected 
under conditions which made any discussion of the personnel of the execu¬ 
tive quite impossible. 
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it was impossible for the chiefs to conceive that the rank and 
file of the party could dream of refusing to follow their leaders. 
Moreover, the congresses were conducted m camera}’^ Reports 
were published in an extremely condensed form so that no one 
could check the speak(‘rs. In the German socialist congresses, and 
in the reports of these assemblies, it is easy to distinguish between 
a higher and a lower circle of delegates. The report of what is 
said by the ‘^ordinary” delegates is greatly abbreviated,^^ whilst 
the speeches of the big guns are reproduced verbatim. In the 
party press, too, different measures are applied to the comrades. 
In the year 1904, when ''Vorwarts,’’ then edifinl by Eisner, did 
not publish a letter sent by Bebel, the latter moved heaven and 
earth with his complaints, saying that freedom of opinion was 
being suppresvsed in the jiarty and that it was ‘Hhe most ele- 
mentaiw riglit^^ for all the comrades to have their letters printed 
in the party organs. Yet it is hardly possible to ignore that the 
“right’’ which Bebel thus invoked is in practice proportional to 
a comrade’s degree of elevation in the party. The excitement 
over the non-appearance of Bebel’s letter shows that his case 
was an exceptional one. 

In the trade-union movement, the authoritative character of 
the leaders and their tendency to rule democratic organizations 
on oligarchic lines, are even more pronounced than in the polit¬ 
ical organizations.^^ 

Innumerable facts recorded in the history of trade-union or¬ 
ganizations show to what an extent centralized bureaucracy can 
divert from democracy a primarily democratic working-class 
movement. In the trade union, it is even easic'r than in tluj polit¬ 
ical labour organization, for the officials to initiate and to pursue 
a course of action disapproved of by the majority of the workers 
they are supposed to represent. It suffices here to refer to the 
two famous decisions of the trade-union congress at Cologne in 
1905. In one of these the leaders declared themselves to be 


” Georges Sorol, Dove va il marxism,oF, “Kivista Critica del Socialisrao,'' 
i, p. 16 (1889). 

Eduard David, Faktion und Farieitag, * ^ Vorwarts, ’' anno xxii, No. 

131. 

‘ In the socialist party, owing to the nature of the matters with which 
it has to deal and owing to the characteristics of the political struggle, 
narrower limits are imposed upon bureaucracy than in the case of the 
trade-union movement (Rosa Luxemburg, Massenstreik, Fartei, und 
Gcwerkschaften, ed, cit., p. 61). This cautious expression of the differ¬ 
ences may bo accepted. 
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opposed (in opposition to the views of the majority) to the con¬ 
tinued observance of the 1st of May as a g^eneral labour demon¬ 
stration of i)rotest. In the second, the discussion of the general 
strike was absolutely forbidden. By tliese and similar occur¬ 
rences the oligarchical practices of the leaders are sufficiently 
proved, although some writers continue to dispute the fact.^'"’ 
For a good many years now, the executive committees of the 
trade-union federations have endeavoun'd to usurp the exclusive 
right to decide on behalf of the rank and tile the rhythm of the 
movcaneiit for lad ter wages, and conseciuently the right to dt‘cido 
whether a strike is or is not “legitimate.Since the leaders 
of the federation are in charg(^ of the funds, which often amount 
to a considerable sum, tlm dispute n‘diices itself in practi(^(^ to a 
(piestion as to who is to decide whether a strike shall or shall not 
be subsidized.^^ This question is one which involves the very life 
of the democratic right of the organized masses in the trade 
unions to regulate their own affairs. When the leaders claim 
that they aloiu* have a right to decide in a matter of such irn])or- 
tanee, and still more when they alr(‘ady larg<dy possess this right, 

“Heinrich Strobed, for instunco, a ’writer on the statT of ^ ‘ Vorwarts.' ’ 
‘‘We at Jeast do not believe that the majority of trade-union inendnjrs 
favour tactics differing from those pursued by the trade-union officials. 
Unfortunatedy the majority of the tra«le unions, owing to the ‘neutrality' 
which they have observ<‘d for some yt'ars, liave become politically indifl'(‘r- 
ent, and judge the trade-union movi'inent in practice only from the out 
look of the petty and immediate, interests of tlieir rc'spcctive trades” (11. 
Strbbel, Geivcrlschaftcn unci soc^iaJiatische Gcut, “Ncuo Zeit, ” xxiii, vol. 
ii, No. 44). 

“This has recently hai)pcned also in Italy (cf. Rinalclo Rigola, Voifun 
mesi di Vita dvlla Confederazioua del Lneoro, Tip. Coop., Turin, JDO.S, jjp. 
62 et seq.). 

practice, the executive committees havo been able, to a large exbmt, 
to make good their claim to decide this matter. To-day the decision 
whether a strike is or is not to take place rarely depends ux)oii local groups, 
but is in the hands of the central executives. One 'well acquainted with 
labour organizations, Otto Geithner of Herlin, a carpenter by trade, quotes 
the argument employed by the trade-union leaders to justify this tendency, 
wffiich runs as follows: “Since the executive committees of the unions have 
to supply the financial means it is necessary that the decision should be 
in their hands” (“ Korrespondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Ge^verk- 
Bchaften Deutschlands, ” anno vii, No. 28). Geithner makes the apt com¬ 
ment that this seems to imply that the poor officials have to pay the cost 
of the strike out of their QW’n pockets, that the funds of the union are 
ends in themselves, and that the movement to secure better wages is an 
unimportant accessory (Otto Geithner, mr Taktik der Sozialdemolcratie, 
BetracMungen cincs Lohnarheiters, “Neue Zeit,” anno xxiii, No. 47). 
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it is obvious that the most essential democratic principles are 
gravely infringed. The leaders have openly converted them¬ 
selves into an oligarchy, leaving to tln^ masses who provide the 
funds no more than the duty of accepting the decisions of that 
oligarchy.^” This abuse of jiower may perhaps find justification 
on ta(dical gi'ounds, the lead(‘rs alleging in defence of their proce¬ 
dure the supreme need that a strik(* sliould be declared cau¬ 
tiously and in unison. Tliey claim the right to de(ud(> the merits 
of tlie question on th(* sohi ground that they know better than 
the workers th(uns(‘Iv(‘S the conditions of the labour marked, 
throughout tie* couiilry and are consecjuentJy more competent to 
judge tlie clian(*(‘S of success in the struggh*. T1 h‘ trade-union 
l(‘ad(‘rs add that since 1]i(‘ stoppage of work in a town necessarily 
impairs the fiuamnal strength of the union in tliat town, and 
sometimes disturhs the conditions of work of a wliole series of 
organi/.(‘(l workm's, it is for tlie leadtTS to dec^ide wIkui and where 
a strike should be d(‘clared. Tims they consider that their action 
is justified by the dtonocratic aim of safeguarding the interests 
of the majority against the impulsive actions of the minority. 

^'’Sonio time ago a notice went the rounUs of tlic soci.'ilist pi'oss in Ger¬ 
many, umlt'r tlie li(‘aillino 77/c To ?r Taken hif KnipJoycrs of 'Trade-anion 
Off cuds, ^’hi8 was an oxtromely cliaractcristic ilocumciit. It rnris as fol¬ 
lows: “Tht‘ federation of employers in tlie building trade of Greater 
Berlin is opposed to the foundation of conciliation )>oards, but lias made a 
notable proposal in the event of these being instituted by law. The em- 
])loyers demand that in this case it shall be ordained by the taw that the 
officials of the j)rofessional associations of the employers and also those of 
the trade unions sliall bo eligible for appointment to the boards. It is 
alleged as a reason that it is much easier ami more fruitful to negotiate with 
the trained employees of the unions than with workers who are still engaged 
in manual labour and who lack the necessjiry ability and independence 
(‘^Frankischo Ihigespost/’ February 26, Two considerations may 

be deduced from this notice: 1, that in the view of the more intelligent 
among the emj)Ioy('rs the trade-union leader is independent of his union, 
in other words, tlmt he loads it; 2, that this independence has already be¬ 
come HO cousiderablo that the leaders do not hesitate to admit it openly 
before the led, and even make a parade of their power.—Regarding the 
omnipotence of the leaders of the English unions cf. Fausto Fagliari: 
the unions . . . there has come into existence a burcaucrac^y which is prac¬ 
tically irresistible and which rules the organization as an absolute master, 
and the unity and efficiency of the administration are enhanced by the 
sacrifice of democratic guarantees and of the education of the rank and 
file in the methods of trade-union action’^ (L^orf/anizzazione operaia in 
Europa^ Society Umanitaria, Milan, 1909, 2iid cd., p. 54). 

“This was the principal argument employed by the German Metal¬ 
workers' Federation against the metal-workers' strike at Mannheim in 
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We are not here concerned, however, with the causation of the 
oligarchy which prevails in the trade unions. It suffices to point 
out how little difference exists between the tendencies of prole¬ 
tarian oligarchies and those of such oligarchies as prevail in the 
life of the state—governments, courts, etc. It is interesting to 
note that in Germany, as elsewhere, the socialist leaders do not 
hesitate to admit the existence of a well-developed oligarchy in 
the trade-union movement; while the leaders of the trade unions, 
in their turn, draw attention to the existence of an oligarchy in 
the socialist party; both groups of leaders unite however in de¬ 
claring that as far as their own organizations are concerned these 
are quite immune to oligarchical infection."^' 

Nevertheless, the trade-union leaders and the leaders of the 
socialist party sometiim s combine upon a course of action which, 
were it undertaken by either group of leaders alone, those of the 
other group would not fail to stigmatize as grossly undemocratic. 
For example, in the serious question of the 1st of May demon¬ 
stration, one of primary democratic importance in the year 1908, 
the executive committee of the socialist party and the general 
committee of the trade unions issued by common accord an an¬ 
nouncement definitely decreeing from above the conduct of the 
separate political and trade-union organizations. In a question 
thus profoundly affecting the individual trade anions and local 
socialist committet^s, the executives regarded it as quite uniu^c- 
essary to ask these for their opinion."^ Such conduct shows how 
much justification there is for the criticism which each of the 
two branches of the working-<*lass movement directs against the 
other. Moreover, the question which has been debated wh(ith(‘r 
the local trades councils might not be directly represenled at the 
trade-union congresses is after all merely one of the enlargement 
of the oligarchical circle. 

Let us next briefly consider the third form of the working- 
class movement, cooperative organizations, and in particular the 

October 1908 (Adolf Weber, l)er Kampf zwisohen Kapiial und Arheii, 
Mohr, Tubingen, 1930, p. 30). 

^Cf, articles by K. Kautsky, H. Strdbel, Kosa Luxemburg, Parvus, and 
Anton Pannekoek, on the one hand, and, on the other, those which have 
appeared in the trade-union press discussing the eternal politics of the 
socialist party (for example, those published during the dispute that 
broke out in December 1905 in the matter of the editorship of ‘ * Vor- 
wiirts’’); here there will bo found innumerable documents to sustain what 
has been said in the text. 

Voiksstimme’^ of Frankfort, anno xix, No. 22, supplement 3. 
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organizations for cooperative production, as those which in their 
very nature should incorporate most perfectly the democratic 
principle. 

As far as concerns distributive cooperative societies, it is easy 
to understand that these cannot be directly governed by the 
mass of the members. As Kautsky has shown, we are here con¬ 
cerned with an enterprise whose functions arc essentially com¬ 
mercial, and therefore outside the compc^tence of the rank and 
file. For this reason, the princix)al business activities of these 
societies must be entrusted to the employees and to a few ex¬ 
perts. Unless we consider buying as cooperation, in wliich case 
the customers of an ordinary shopman are also cooperators with 
the shopman, the members of a cooperative society have nothing 
more to do with the management than have the shareholders of 
a limited company; they choose their managing committ(5e, and 
then l(‘ave the machine to run itself, waiting till the end of the 
year to express their approval or disapproval of the management, 
and to pocket their dividends.”^" In actual fact, the distribu¬ 
tive cooperative societies present in general a monarchical aspect. 
Read, for example, what was written by a well-disposed critic 
concerning tlu' (‘ooperative society ‘‘Vooruit^’ of Ghent, which 
is led by Edouard Anseele, the socialist, and which is definitely 
socialist in its tendeiicy: ‘‘Cette prosperite et cette bonne ad¬ 
ministration ne vont pas sans quelques sacrifices a la sacrosainte 
liberte ouvritu’e. Le ‘Vooruit’ tout entier porte Uempreinte de 
la forte personalite qui Ua cree. . . . line volonte puissante, 
avide a revendiquer des responsabilites, alors qiie d a litres recu- 
lent sans cesse d(‘vant les responsabilites, sVnivre presque tou- 
jours d’elle-meme. M. Anseele, grand industriel de fait, a vo- 
lontiers les manicu’es irnpetueuses, imperieuses et brusques des 
capitaines d Industrie les plus bourgeois, et le ‘ Vooruit^ n’est riim 
moins qiUune republique anarchique. 11 repose plutot sur le 
principe d’autorite.’’ 

Societies for cooperative production, on the other hand, and 
especially the smaller of these, offer in theory the best imag¬ 
inable field for democratic collaboration. They consist of homo¬ 
geneous elements belonging to the same stratum of the working 
clasS;, of persons following the same trade, and accustomed to 
the same manner of life. In so far as the society needs a man- 


**Karl Kautsky, Koimimvereine und Arheiterhewegung, ed. cit., p. 17. 
““Pourquoi pas?^^ Brussels, anno ii, No. 97. 
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agfement, this management can readily be effected by all the 
members in common, since all possess the same professional com¬ 
petence, and all can lend a hand as advisers and coadjutors. In 
a political party it is impossible that every numiber should be 
engaged in im]mrtant political work, and it is for this reason 
that in the political party there n(‘cessarily (‘xists a great gulf 
betw('en the l(‘aders and the rank and file. P>ut in a society for 
cooperative x^^^oduction, for boot-making for example, all the 
members are equally competent in the making of boots, the use 
of tools, and knowh'dge of the <piality of k‘ather. There* do not 
exist among them any essential differences in matt(*rs of teudi- 
iiical knowledge. Yet desjute the fact tliat tin* circumstances 
are thus exceptionally favourable for the constitution of a d(‘mo- 
cratie organism, we cannot as a ge'ueral rub? regard ynoductive 
cooperatives as models of democratic auto-administration. Kod- 
bertus said on one occasion that when he imagiiu'd productive as¬ 
sociations to have (*xtended th(‘ir activities to include all rnanu- 
factun*, commerce, and agriculture, when he conceived all social 
work to be effect(‘d by small cooptmativc* soci(‘ties in whose man¬ 
agement every member had an equal voice, In* was unable to avoid 
tin* conviction that the economic* systimi would su(*cumb to the 
cumbrousness of its own mac'hinery.-'* Tin* history of x>n)du(*tivo 
cooperation shows that all the societies have becui fa(*(‘d with {ho 
following dilemma: either th(*y succumb rapidly owing to dis¬ 
cord and powerlessness rc'sulting from the fact that too many in¬ 
dividuals have the right to interfere in their administration; 
or else they end by submitting to the will of one or of a few 
persons, and thus lose their truly coox)erative character.Li 
almost all cases, such enterprises owe tlnur origin to the personal 
initiative of one or a few members. They are sometirrn*s minia¬ 
ture monarchies, being under the dictatorship of the manager, 
who represents thcmi in all internal and external relations, and 
upon whose will they depend so absolutely that if he dies or re¬ 
signs his post they run the risk of perishiiig.^^^ This tendency on 


** Karl Rodbertus, OjfeTier Brief an das Komiice des daitschcn Arheiter- 
vereins zu Leipzig, in F. Lassalle’s Politisciic Eedcn und J^chriften^ ed. 
cit., vol. ii, p. 9. 

“Cf. the identical judgment expressed by Frederick van Eeden, the 
founder and for many years the manager of a cooperative colony in the 
neighborhood of Amsterdam. His views were expressed in an interview 
published hy the cooperative newspaper * * De Volharding, ^ ^ anno v, No. 8. 

*®Lomberto Paoletti, ox). cit., pp. 273*274. 
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the part of the productive cooperative societies is further ac¬ 
centuated by their character as aggregates of individuals whose 
personal advantages decrease in proportion as the number of the 
members increases. Thus from their very nature they are sub¬ 
ject to the same immutable psychological laws which governed 
the evolution of the medieval guilds. As they become more pros¬ 
perous, they become also more exclusive, and tend always to 
monopolize for the benefit of the existing members the advan¬ 
tages they have been able to secure. For example, by imposing 
a high entrance-f(*e they put indirect obstacles in the way of the 
entry of new members. In some cases they simply refuse to ac¬ 
cept new members, or pass a rule establishing a maximum mem¬ 
bership. When they have need of more labour-power they sup¬ 
ply this need by engaging ordinary wage-labourers. Thus we 
not infrequently find that a society for cooperative production 
becomes gradually transformed into a joint-stock company. It 
even happens occasionally that the cooperative society becomes 
the private enterprise of the manager. In both these cases Kaut- 
sky is right in saying that the social value of the working-class 
cooperative is then limited to the provision of means for certain 
proletarians which will enable them to climb out of their own 
class into a higher.^^ Rodbertus described labour associations as 
a school for the education of the working class, in which the man¬ 
ual workers could learn administration, discussion, and within 
limits the art of government.^^ We have seen to how small an 
extent this statement is applicable. 

In the democratic movement the personal factor thus plays a 
very considerable part. In the smaller associations it is often 
predominant.^^ In the larger organizations, larger questions 
commonly lose the personal and petty characteristics which they 
originally possessed, but all the same the individuals who bring 
these questions forward, and who in a sense come to personify 

” Karl Kautsky, Konsumvercinc und Arhciterhcwcgung, ed. cit., p. 6,— 
More recently the socialist professor, Gaetano Salvemini, speaking of the 
extensive and in many respects noteworthy movement towards cooperative 
production in Central Italy, has referred to it as a leech applied to the 
body of the proletariat and as a buttress of the dominant parasitism, and 
has declared that its aim is to enrich the minority at the expense of the 
collectivity. (Cf. the series of articles Cooperative di Lavoro e Movimento 
focialista, *‘Avanti,^^ anno xiv, Nos. 174 et seq.) 

“Rodbertus, op. cit., p. 9. 

“ This statement is confirmed by the testimony of the German socialist 
Otto Geithner, who says: ‘^He who like myself has had some experience 
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them, retain their influence and importance. In England, three 
or four men, Macdonald, Keir Ilardie, Henderson, and Clynes, 
for instance, enjoy the confidence of the socialist masses so un¬ 
restrictedly that, as an able observer declares, it is impossible to 
exercise an influence upon the rank and file except by influencing 
these leaders.^^’ In Italy, the first among the leaders of the trade- 
union organizations has affirmed that those only which arc headed 
by a good organizer can continue in existence. “Categories of 
the most various trades, found in the most diverse environments, 
have been unable to secure organization and to live through 
crises, except in so far as they have been able to find first-class 
men to manage their affairs. Those which have had bad leaders 
have not succeeded in establishing organizations; or the organi¬ 
zations if formed have proved defective. ” In Germany, the 
supreme authority of Bebel was manifested by a thousand signs, 
from the joy with which he was hailed wherever he went, to the 
efforts always made in the various congresses by the representa¬ 
tives of different tendencies to win him over to their side. More¬ 
over, the w^orking-class leaders are well aware of their ascend¬ 
ancy over the masses. Sometimes political opportunism leads 
them to deny it, but more commonly they are extremely proud 
of it and boast of it. In Italy, and in other countries as well, 
the socialist leaders have always claimed that the bourgeoisie and 
the government are greatly indebted to them for having held 
the masses in check, and as having acted as moderators to the 
impulsive crowd. This amounts to saying that the socialist 
leaders claim the merit, and consequently the power, of prevent¬ 
ing the social revolution, which, according to them, would, in 
default of their intervention, have long ago taken place.®^ Dis¬ 
union in parties, although often evoked by objective necessities, 

(and I have been an observer of the labour movement for nearly fifteen 
years), cannot fail to be aware that in small organizations questions of 
fact are almost always overshadowed by personal considerations, to which 
an exaggerated importance is attached'^ (Discussion in Vorwarts,’’ anno 
xxiii, No. 137). 

*®M. Beer^s report on the 9th annual congress of the British Labour 
Party, ‘^Frankische Tagespost,'^ anno xli, No. 28 (1909). 

^ Kinaldo Bigola, 1 Funsionari delle Organizza^ioni, * ‘ Avanti, ’ ’ anno xiv, 
No. 341. 

“Cf. the excellent description given by Albert Weidner, Behel, *^Der 
Arme Teufel,'^ anno ii, No. 21 (1903). 

®*Cf. the well-known speech of Camillo Prampolini in the Chamber of 
Deputies March 13, 1902 (Tip. Op., Beggio Emilia, 1902, p. 24) j also 
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is almost always the work of the leaders. The masses never 
oppose the reconciliation of their chiefs, partly, no doubt, be¬ 
cause the differences between the leaders, in so far as they are of 
an objective character, are for the most i)art outside the narrow 
circle of interests and the limited understanding of the rank 
and file.*"*^ 

The esteem of the leaders for the masses is not as a rule very 
profound, even though there are some among them who profess 
great enthusiasm for the masses and repay with interest the hon¬ 
our which these render. In the majority of cases the veneration 
is a one-sided affair, if only for the reason that the leaders have 
had an opportunity of learning the miseries of the crowd by first¬ 
hand experience. Fourniere said that the socialist leaders re¬ 
garded the crowd, which had entrusted them with the fulfilment 
of its own aspirations and w^hich consisted of devoted followers, 
as a passive instrument in their own hands, as a series of ciphers 
whose only purpose was to increase the value of the little figure 
standing to the left. “N’en a-t-il qu’un a sa droite, il ne vaut 
que pour dix; en a-t-il six, il vaut pour un million/’ 

The differences in education and competence w’hich actually 
exist among the members of the party are reflected in the dif¬ 
ferences ill their functions. It is on the ground of the incompe¬ 
tence of the masses that the leaders justify the exclusion of these 
from the conduct of affairs. They contend that it would be con¬ 
trary to the interests of the party if the minority of the com¬ 
rades who have closely followed and attentively studied the ques¬ 
tions under consideration should be overruled b}" the majority 
which does not really possess any reasoned opinion of its own 
upon the matters at issue. This is why the chiefs are opposed 
to the referendum, at any rate as far as concerns its introduction 
into party life. '‘The choice of the right moment for action 
demands a comprehensive view which only a few individuals in 


numerous articles and speeches by Filippo Turati, as for example II 'partita 
socialista e Vattuale 'momcnto politico (‘^Critica Sociale, Milan, 1902, 3rd 
edition, p. 15), and his speech to the 7th Italian Socialist Congress at 
Imola ill 1902 {Rendiconto, Lib. Soc. Ital., Borne, 1903, p. 54). 

•*Mermcix {La France socialiste, Notes d'un contemporain, Fetscherin et 
Chuit, Paris, 1886 3rd ed., p. 138) wrote as long ago as 1886 with ref¬ 
erence to the struggle between the Marxists and the possibilists which 
occurred in 1875: ‘^Si les chefs pouvaient se donner la main- Funion serait 
parfaite dans lo parti ouvrier.^' As every one knows, this prophecy was 
fulfilled in 1904. 

“ E. Fourniere, La sociocratic, ed. cit., p. 117. 
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the mass can ever possess, whilst the majority are ^idecl by mo¬ 
mentary impressions and currents of feeling. A limited body of 
officials and confidential advisers, in closed session, where they 
are removed from the influence of coloured press reports, and 
Avhere every one can speak without fearing that his words will 
be bruited in the en(‘my’s camp, is especially likely to attain 
to an objective judgment.’’ 

To justify the substitution of the indirect vote for the direct 
vote, the leaders invoke, in addition to political motives, the com¬ 
plicated structure of the party organization. Yet for the state 
organization, which is infinitely more complicated, direct legis¬ 
lation by means of the initiative and the referendum is an in¬ 
tegral part of the socialist programme.^^ The antinomy which 
underlies these different ways of looking at the same thing ac¬ 
cording as it presents itself in the politics of the state or in 
those of the party pervades the whole life of the latter. 

The working-class leaders sometimes openly avow, with a sin¬ 
cerity verging on (\vnicism, their own superiority over the troops 
they command, and may go so far as to declare their firm inten¬ 
tion to refuse to these latter any facility for dictating the leaders’ 
conduct. The leaders even reserve to themselves the right of 

Eduard Bernsteiu, Gewcrkschaftsdcmolratic, ^‘Sozial. Monatsh., ” 1909, 
p. 86. 

Cf., for example, Hans Block, Vchcrspnnnuyig dcr Vemokratic, *^Xoue 
Zeit, xxvi, No. 8, p. 266. The author himself sees very clearly how the 
reasons applied by him to combat democracy within the party are equally 
applicable against democracy in the state. He therefore takes occasion 
to cleave democracy in two, and to make a distinction between its applica¬ 
tion in party life and in the life of the state. Ho writes: ‘^Our pro¬ 
gramme, however, demands direct election, rejecting indirect. Tt also con¬ 
tains the demand for direct legislation by the people through the initiative 
and the referendum. But elections and votes which concern the life of the 
state cannot be compared with those which concern party organization. 
The circumstances are altogether different. In the case of the state, the 
matters under consideration have taken shape long before the time comes 
for the vote; the persons involved have already assumed definite positions. 
The problem is plain and is plainly formulated from the first. Very different 
is the matter in party life, where even in the last weeks before the annual 
congress important proposals and recommendations come up for discussion 
of which an organization which insisted upon employing the ponderous 
mechanism of the direct vote could not possibly take account (p. 265).— 
This distinction is in truth utterly fictitious. It is incomprehensible that 
the affairs of a party, whose organization when compared with that of the 
state is small and simple, can be more complicated than those of the state 
itself, and that therefore a violation of democratic principles can be 
more readily justified in the case of the party than in the case of the state. 
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rebelling against the orders they receive. A typical example, 
among many, is the opinion expressed on this subject by Filippo 
Turati, an exceptionally intelligent and well-informed man and 
one of the most influential members of the Italian socialist party, 
in a labour congress held at Rome in 1908. Referring to the 
position of the socialist deputy in relation to the socialist masses, 
he said: ^*The socialist parliamentary group is always at the 
disposal of the proletariat, as long as the group is not asked to 
undertake absurdities.’’^^ It need hardly be said that in each 
particular case it is the deputies who have to decide whether the 
things they are asked to do are or are not ‘‘absurd.” 

®*This speech was made in a Convegno pro Amnistia on March 31, 1908, 
reported in the Turin ^^Stampa,’’ xvii. No. 92. 

Essentially this view is held also by Eduard Bernstein, who, however, 
in correspondence with his thoughtful and amiable character, expresses it 
more mildly, and endeavours to justify it by serious reasons. He tells 
us that the leader is not the mere mouthpiece of the masses, but has to 
decide on behalf of the masses what are their true interests. To quote 
his actual words: “ Bebel contends that the leaders should follow the 
masses. This is not my view. I consider that the so-callcd headers/ that is 
to say the confidential agents of the workers, hold the position of experts 
on behalf of the working class. Unquestionably they must cooperate 
harmoniously with those from whom they derive their power, but above all 
they must act in accordance with their own best convictions of what 
the interests of the working class really demand; when it is needful they 
must oppose the views of the workers, and make their owm opinions prevail. 
We must not allow ourselves to be carried away by transitory currents. 
Bebel laughs at the idea of reserving certain questions for the decision 
of the parliamentary group. But is it not quite right to hold that the 
deputies, who are always in the Beichstag, can judge certain questions 
better than those who are not members of this body*? Unless it be in¬ 
tended to pass a vot<} of no-eonfi<lence in the group, the question with 
which we are now concerned can surely be left to its judgment” (Eduard 
Bernstein, speaking at th<» socialist party congress, Dresden, 1903, ProtokoU 
iiher die Verhandiun(jcn d( s TartcitaiH's, Buchli. ^Vorwiirts, ” Berlin, 1903, 
p. 309). Some years earlier Bernstein expressed the view that the control 
of the masses over their lea<lers must be restricted to those questions which 
profoundly concern the interests of the masses and which are not of too 
specialized a character—but lie fails to giv^e us any more precise indication 
as to the nature of these questions (Eduard Bernstein Zur Gcscfiichte und 
Theorie des Sozialismus, Edelheim, Berlin, 1901, p. 205). Other leaders 
believe that they can attain tlie same end, and effect in a less honour¬ 
able way w^hat in German journalistic language is described as ” shepherd¬ 
ing the masses.” A German trade-union leader has actually declared in 
writing that the leaders must sometimes say things wdiich ^.re contrary to 
their own opinions simply because they thus please the masses, “because 
the masses become wise only after they have burned their own fingers”; 
and that it is easier for them to act in this way, because “it is always 
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The accumulation of power in the hands of a restricted num¬ 
ber of persons, such as ensues in the labour movement to-day 
necessarily gives rise to numerous abuses. The ‘ ‘ representative, ’ ’ 
proud of his indispensability, readily becomes transformed from 
a servitor of the people into their master."*^ The leaders, who 
have begun by being under obligations to their subordinates, 
become in the long run the lords of these: such is the ancient 
truth which was recognized by Goethe when he made Mephisto- 
pheles say that man always allows himself to be ruled by his own 
creatures. The very party which fights against the usurpations 
of the constituted authority of the state submits as by natural 
necessity to the usurpations effected by its own constituted au¬ 
thorities. The masses are far more subject to their leaders than 
to their governments, and they bear from the former abuses of 
power wiiich they would never tolerate from the latter.'^^ The 
lower classes sometimes react forcibly against oppression from 
above, and take bloody reprisals, as happened in the French Jac¬ 
queries, in the German l^easants’ Wars, in the English revolts 
under Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, and more recently in the revolts 
of the Sicilian Fasci in 1893; w^hercas they do not perceive the 
tyranny of the leaders they have themselves chosen. If at length 
the eyes of the masses are opened to tlie crimes against the demo¬ 
cratic ideal which are committed by their party leaders, their 
astonishment and their stupor arc unbounded. If, however, they 
then rise in rebellion, the nature of their criticisiiLs shows how 
little they have understood the true character of the problem. 
Far from recognizing the real fount of the oligarchical evil in 
the centralization of power within the party, they often consider 
that the best means of counteracting oligarchy is to intensify this 
very centralization.'*® 

within their power as masters to do what their own enlightened intelligence 
suggests without the masses understanding what they are about’’ (Tischen- 
dorfer in tho ^ ^Korrespondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerk- 
schaften Dcutschlands, ” quoted by Otto Geithner, Zwr Talctik der Sosial- 
demolTatie, ^^Neue Zeit, ” anno xxiii, vol. ii, p. 657). 

Cf. p. 64. 

"This possibility has been admitted even by Kautsky (Karl Kautsky, 
Wahlkreis und Partie, ‘^Neue Zeit,” xxii No. 28, p. 36). 

“‘‘It is well known that tho people finds it far easier to get tho 
better of kings than of legislative assemblies” (Karl Marx, *‘Neuo Rheinis- 
che Zeitung, ” November 11, 1848). 

" This ineptitude was conspicuously displayed in the debates which took 
place in Germany concerning the Ist of May demonstrations (see p. 146). 
Shortly after the official orders upon this subject had been issued, a meet- 
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ing of tho socialist branch of Leipzig, a branch noted for its revolutionary 
spirit and subject to the influence of Marxist extremists such as Mehring and 
Lensch, took up a definite position in favour of the 1st of May celebration. 
In this year (1908) certain concessions had been made by the Leipzig 
police in the matter of the procession, so that the celebration promised* 
to be more imposing than ever. Consequently in the socialist branch at 
Leipzig vigorous protests were made against the executive committee of 
the party, which, in agreement with tho executive of the trade-union 
organizations, had decided that in future the workers who were discharged 
by their employers in consequence of the Ist of May celebrations should 
not have any right to out-of-work relief from the central treasury of the 
socialist party or from that of the general federation of trade unions, but 
that it would be necessary for special local and voluntary funds to be 
founded to subsidize the 1st of May manifestants. Tho resolution passed 
by the Leipzig socialists, in criticism of this decision, ran as follows: '^The 
Leipzig comrades regard this as an attempt to limit by indirect measures 
the cessation of work on the Ist of May, and to exercise such an in¬ 
fluence upon the trade unions as to lead the individual trade unions to 
revoke their resolutions in favour of the support of those who are dis¬ 
missed by their employers because of participation in the celebration. The 
further attempt to throw upon the local organizations responsibility for 
and execution of the determinations made by the central organizations is 
regarded by tho Leipzig comrades as an infringement of the 'principle of 
centralization. The comrades express their profoundest regret that the 
local branches of the party were not consulted, as were the leaders of the 
federations, before this decision was arrived at, and they look to the next 
party congress to regulate the question of the Ist of May demonstration.^' 
In this resolution, which in the main is identical with the resolutions adopted 
by the committees of the party and trade-union branches in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and which was accepted by the committees of the party and 
trade-union branches in Flensburg, Schleswig Volkstimme," Frankfurt 
a/M. xix, 79), the comrades, revolting against the oligarchico-autocratie 
consequences of centralization, seriously proposed a more vigorous carrying 
out of the principle of centralization. 



CHAPTER V 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE LEADERS AND THE 

MASSES 

Those who defend the arbitrary acts committed by the democ¬ 
racy, point out that the masses have at their disposal means 
whereby they can react against the violation of their rights. 
These means consist in the right of controlling and dismissing 
their leaders. Unquestionably this defence possesses a certain 
theoretical value, and the authoritarian inclinations of the lead¬ 
ers are in some degree attenuated by these possibilities. In states 
with a democratic tendency and under a parliamentary regime, 
to obtain the fall of a detested minister it suffices, in theory, that 
the people should be w^ary of him. In the same way, once 
more in theory, the ilMiumour and the opposition of a socialist 
group or of an election committee is enough to effect the recall 
of a deputy’s mandate, and in the same way the hostility of the 
majority at the annual congress of trade unions should be enough 
to secure the dismissal of a secretary. In practice, however, the 
exercise of this theoretical right is interfered with by the work¬ 
ing of the whole series of conservative tendencies to which allu¬ 
sion has previously been made, so that the supremacy of the 
autonomous and sovereign masses is rendered purely illusory. 
The dread by which Nietzsche was at one time so greatly dis¬ 
turbed, that every individual might become a functionary of the 
mass, must be completely dissipated in face of the truth that 
while all have the right to become functionaries, few only pos¬ 
sess the possibility. 

With the institution of leadership there simultaneously begins, 
owing to the long tenure of office, the transformation of the 
leaders into a closed caste.^ 

Unless, as in France, extreme individualism and fanatical po¬ 
litical dogmatism stand in the way, the old leaders present them¬ 
selves to the masses as a compact phalanx—at any rate whenever 
the masses are so much aroused as to endanger the position of the 
leaders. 


^ Cf. p. 104. 
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The election of the delegates to congresses, etc., is sometimes 
regulated by the leaders by means of special agreements, whereby 
the masses are in fact excluded from all decisive influence in the 
manag(‘merjt of their affairs. These agreements often assume the 
aspect of a mutual insurance contract. In the German socialist 
party, a few years ago, there came into existence in not a few 
localities a regular system in accordance with which the leaders 
nominated one another in rotation as delegates to the various 
party congresses. In the meetings at which the delegates were 
appointed, one of the big guns would always propose to the com¬ 
rades the choice as deh^gate of the leader whose ‘'turn^’ it was. 
The comrades rarely revolt against such artifices, and often fail 
even to perceive them. Thus competition among the leaders is 
prevented, in this domain at least; and at the same time there 
is rendered impossible anything more than passive participation 
of the rank and file in the higher functions of the life of that 
party which they alone sustain with their subscriptions.^ Not¬ 
withstanding the violence of the intestine struggles which di¬ 
vide the leaders, in all the democracies they manifest vis-a-vis 
the masses a vigorous solidarity. ‘‘Ils concjoivent bien vite la 
necessite de s’accorder entre eux, afin que le parti ne puisse pas 
leur echapper cn se divisant.”^ This is true above all of the 
German social democracy, in wdiich, in consequence of the excep¬ 
tional solidity of structure which it possesses as compared with 
all the other socialist parties of the world, conservative tenden¬ 
cies have attained an extreme development. 

When there is a struggle between the leaders and the masses, 
the former are always victorious if only they remain united.* 
At least it rarely happens that the masses succeed in disembar¬ 
rassing themselves of one of their leaders. At Mannheim, a few 
years ago, the organized workers did actually dismiss one of 
their chiefs, but not without arousing intense indignation among 
the leaders, who described this act of legitimate rebellion as a 


* Similar phenomena have been observed in party life in America (Ostro- 
gorsky. La Democratic^ etc.y ed. cit., vol. ii, p. 196). 

“Antoine Elisee Cherbuliez, Thcorie des Garantis constitution dies, Ab. 
Chcrbuliez, Paris, 1838, vol. ii, p. 253. 

* Doincla Nieuwenhuis once compared the organization of the socialist 
party to a flock of sheep with dogs and shepherds. When any member of the 
flock endeavours to stray he is immediately driven back by the barking 
dogs (Debat tusschen F. Domela Nieuwenhuis en II. Garter over Sociaal’ 
Demokratic of Anarchisme, hold at Enschede, October 8, 1904, ‘‘Nieuwe 
Tijd,^^ p. 17). 
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crime on the part of the rank and file, and were careful to obtain 
another post for the poor victim of popular anger/' In the course 
of great political agitations and in extensive economic struggles 
undertaken by the masses against the will of their leaders these 
soon reacquire the supremacy which they may for a moment 
have lost. Then it often happens that the leaders, over the heads 
of the crowd and in opposition to its expressed will, contraven- 
ing the fundamental principles of democracy and ignoring all the 
legal, logical, and economic bonds which unite the paid leaders 
to the paying masses, make peace with the enemy, and order the 
close of the agitation or the resumption of work. This is what 
happened in the last Italian general strike, and also in the great 
strikes at Crirnmitschau, Stetten, IVlannheim, etc. The masses in 
such cases are often sulky, but they never rebel, for they lack 
power to punish the treachery of the chiefs. After holding tu¬ 
multuous meetings in which they declare their legitimate and 
statutory displeasure, they never fail to provide their leaders 
with the democratic fig-leaf of a bill of indemnity. In 1905 the 
miners of the Ruhr basin were enraged against their leaders when 
these had taken it upon themselves to declare the great miners’ 
strike at an end. It seemed as if on this occasion the oligarchy 
was at length to be called to account by the masses.® A few weeks 


® Adolf Weber, Eapital und Arheity ed. cit., p. 380. 

•Cf. the scries of articles Strcikcindruckc^ by Conrad Haenisch, in the 
“Sachsische Arbeiterzeitung, ’ ^ xvi. Nos. 51-58, and the series in the “Leip- 
ziger Volkszeitung,^^ 1905, Nos. 41-44 and 61-63. Haenisch reports: “1 
shall never forget the moment when it w^as announced to the rank and 
file that their leaders had suddenly come to a decision without consulting 
them. The speech was interrupted by a general shout ‘Continue the 
strike I ’ and a number of excited miners endeavoured to storm the plat¬ 
form by a side door. Yet it was only a momentary disturbance, for the 
stewards soon reduced the ‘mutineers' to order. But all the more fiercely 
now flamed the wrath of the masses in the street, who had expected any¬ 
thing rather than such a decision. The cart carrying the 255,000 leaflets 
announcing the resumption of w'ork, which the committee of seven had had 
printed the previous day at an ultramontane printer's, was taken by 
assault, Sachse (socialist deputy, president of the miners' federation, and 
one of the principal leaders of the strike) w’as followed to the station 
by at least 300 desperately raging miners. From the whole of Essen there 
arose but one cry, ‘TreasonI' However absurd and unjust this cry may 
have been, the fact that it was uttered gives us a profound insight into the 
intensely disturbed popular mind" (“Sachs. Arbz.," xvi, 58). Again: 
“Old and tried comrades came to the editorial offices at Dortmund, in 
tears, in an emotional state that I should never have deemed possible to 
our sober-minded Westphalians, overwhelming us with desperate accusations 
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later, tranquillity was completely restored, as if it had never 
been disturbed. The leaders had defied the anger of their fol¬ 
lowers, and had nevertheless remained in power. In Turin, in 
October, 1907, on the third day of the general strike, the workers 
had decided by a large majority that the strike should be contin¬ 
ued, but the leaders (the executive committee of the local branch 
of the party and the committees of the local trade unions) went 
counter to this decision, which ought to have been valid for them, 
by issuing a manifesto in which they counselled the strikers to 
return to work.^ In the meetings of the party and of the trades 
council which followed upon these events the breach of discipline 
was condoned. The rank and file dreaded the resignation of the 
leaders and the bad appearance which their organizations would 
have displayed in face of the bourgeoisie when deprived of their 
best known and most highly esteemed men. Thus the governing 
bodies of democratic and socialist parties can in case of need act 
entirely at their own discretion, maintaining a virtual independ¬ 
ence of the collectivity they represent, and in practice making 
themselves omnipotent.^ 

which I cannot bring myself to transcribe. The fate of the 255,000 leaflets 
destroyed by the tumultuous crowd at Essen was shared by innumerable 
pamphlets of the organization. This may give the reader some idea of the 
emotions of the organized masses, imaccustomed to discipline! I have 
said enough, and shall not attempt to describe the scenes of Thursday and 
Friday at all the mass meetings^' (‘‘Leipz. Volksz.,1905, p. 41), 

’ Whilst the prefect forbade that the decision of the workers to continue 
the strike should be put into elfeet, the local authorities, acting on hia 
instructions, did everything they could to secure the adoption of the leaders' 
proposal that work should be resumed. 

“It is a remarkable psychological phenomenon that the leaders of great 
organizations exhibit in private life weaknesses and other deficiencies which 
are in singular contrast with the qualities of leadership. The great organizer 
Lassalle perished shamefully through his incapacity for conducting to a 
happy end an engagement to marry, too lightly undertaken. The domestic 
relationships of the great majority of the socialist leaders (iiomina sunt 
odiosa) are extremely unhappy. The talent for organization and com¬ 
mand often becomes transformed into its opposite within the four walls 
of the house. “ lls semblcnt incapables de reflechir et de se conduire dans 
les circonstances les plus simples, alors quails savaient si bien conduire 
les autres^' ((lustave Lc Bon, Psychologic des Foules, Alcan, Paris, 1899, 
p. 110). The marriages contracted by most of the socialist leaders are of a 
typically bohemian character. Among these leaders those who have been 
divorced and those who practise the so-called free love constitute a high 
percentage. A happy and retired family life like that of a few of the most 
noted among the leaders (Karl Marx, August Bebel, Enrico Ferri) is so 
exceptional in the case of socialist marriages that the socialists are in the 
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Such a condition of affairs is essentially oligarchical, and mani¬ 
fold are its consequences in the movements that have been ini¬ 
tiated under the banner of democracy. One of the chief of these 
consists in the daily infringement on the part of the executive 
of the tactical resolutions whose fulfilment is entrusted to the 
executive as a sacred charge by the numerous leaders of the sec¬ 
ond rank who make up the congresses and assemblies of the 
party; ^ hence arises the practice which becomes continually 


habit of trumpeting these exceptions widely, referring to them for ])ropa- 
ganda purposes in order to repel the accusation so often levelled tliat tliey 
aim at the disorganization of the family. 

•The discipline prescribed for the narrower circle of leaders (executives) 
by the resolutions of the wider circle of leaders (congresses) is very 
frequently infringed. It was by a breach of dis(‘iplinc that Ulrich was tlio 
first socialist to enter the Hessian chamber, for he came forward as a 
candidate although his party had forbidden any socialist partici]>ntion in 
the elections wdiich w^ere effected by a system of indirect suffrage. In many 
instances the socialists of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden openly disre¬ 
garded the decisions of the congress(‘S forbiding alliances witli the liberals 
or with the clericals, and in the various diets they often voted the budget 
although the national congresses had expressly ordained that no support 
w^as ever to be given to any ministry. The central executive of the party 
has also frequently disregarded the decisions of th(' congresses. For (ex¬ 
ample, this was done in the second ballots for the Reichstag in IPOil, when 
the executive committee decreed that the vot(*s of tJie so('ialists might be 
given to any one who was oppose<l to restriction of the suffrage, thus violat¬ 
ing the resolution of the Munich congress of 1902, which laid down that 
support at the second ballot given to a bourgeois candidate of the left who 
was running in opposition to a candidate of the right must depend not 
only on the candidate’s attitude to the question of universal suffrage but 
also upon his declared opposition to an imperi.alist colonial policy. Similarly, 
again, after the congress of Jena (19().*{), the executive (in accord with tho 
general committee of the trade-union organizations) eff’ected profound 
modifications in the decision taken at Jena concerning tho general strike. In 
Italy, at the socialist congress of Florence in J896, it was decreed that no 
member of the party should under any circumstances fight a duel (cf. 
Alfredo Angiolini, Cinqvant^ Anni di Socialuwio in Nerbini, Florence, 

1904, 2nd ed., p. 340). Notwithstanding this, every year some lialf dozen of 
the most conspicuous leaders of the party have sent or accepted challenges. 
Again, the various votes against freemasonry have had no effect what¬ 
ever, the socialist freemasons remaining in the party and in their lodges. 
Even in Germany, where discipline is professedly far more strict, the pro¬ 
cedure is extremely lax when authoritative comrades are accused of having 
transgressed the laws of the party. Thus the parliamentary socialist group 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden ignoring the decision of the previous national 
congress of Nuremberg, participated in a vote of confidence in the govern¬ 
ment (1910). On this occasion the party executive, by failing to censure the 
group for its action, rendered itself an accessory after the fact. Often 
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more general of discussing en petit comite questions of the great¬ 
est importance, and of confronting the party subsequently with 
accomplished facts (for example, electoral congresses are not 
summoned until after the elections, so that the leaders decide on 
their sole responsibility what is to be the electoral platform). 
Again, there are secret negotiations among different groups of 
leaders (as happened in Germany in the ease of the 1st of ^lay 
d(‘monstration and in that of tlie general strike), and secret un¬ 
derstandings with the government. Once more, silence is often 
maintained by the members of the parliamentary group upon 
matters which have been discussed by the group and upon deci¬ 
sions at which they have arrived, and this practice is censured by 
members of the executive only when they themselves are kept in 
the dark, but is approved by them when it is merely the masses 
who are hoodwinked. 

There is no indication whatever that the power possessed by 
the oligarchy in party life is likely to be overthrown within an 
appreciable time. The independence of the leaders increases con¬ 
currently wdth their indispensability. Nay more, the infiuenee 
wdiich they exercise and tlie linancial security of their position 
become more and more fascinating to the masses, stimulating 
the ambition of all the more talented elements to enter the privi¬ 
leged bureaucracy of the labour movement. Thus the rank and 
file becomes continually more impotent to provide new and intel¬ 
ligent forces capable of leading the opposition which may be la¬ 
tent among the masses.^^^ Even to-day tiie masses rarely move ex- 

enough the leaders actually pride themselves on their disregard of the most 
©ieineiitary principles of democracy. When the socialist group of the 
Badenese chamber was reproaedted for liaving voted the budget, in defiance 
of the rule established at the ISJuremberg congress of 19(KS, the deputy 
Ludwig Frank declared: ‘‘It would go ill with the party if it lacked 
men with the courage to ignore congress resolutions when these are al¬ 
together impracticable” (reported in the “ Volksstiiarne, ” Frankfort, anno 
xxi. No. 168). No one can fail to see that this explanation is iir/alid. it 
may well happen that certain resolutions adopted by the congresses are 
inopportune, and may be so inopportune that to carry them out would 
bo an act of madness, or would at least involve serious harm to the party. 
But this would merely signify that the <le]egates responsible for passing such 
impossibilist resolutions were characterized by great political immaturity. 
He who will not admit this must at least recognize that the frequent in¬ 
fringement by the leaders of the determinations of the party congresses 
constitutes a grave lack of democratic sentiment and discipline. Tertixim 
non datur, 

^®Thus Pareto writes: “Si les B [nouvellc tdite] prennent peu peu la 
place des A [ancienne ^litej par une Icnte infiltration, et si le mouve* 
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cept at the command of their leaders. When the rank and file 
does take action in conflict with the wishes of the chiefs, this 
is almost always the outcome of a misunderstanding. The 
miners' strike in the Ruhr basin in 1905 broke out against the 
desire of the trade-union leaders, and was generally regarded as 
a spontaneous explosion of the popular will. But it was sub¬ 
sequently proved beyond dispute that for many months the lead¬ 
ers had been stimulating the rank and file, mobilizing them 
against the coal barons with repeated threats of a strike, so that 
the mass of the workers, when they entered on the struggle, 
could not possibly fail to believe that they did so with the full 
approval of their chiefs.^^ 

It cannot be denied that the masses revolt from time to time, 
but their revolts are always suppressed. It is only when the 
dominant classes, struck by sudden blindness, pursue a policy 
which strains social relationships to the breaking-point, that tlie 
party masses appear actively on the stage of history and over¬ 
throw the power of the oligarcliies. Plvery autonomous move¬ 
ment of the masses signifies a profound discordance with the will 
of the leaders.^" Apart from such transient interruptions, the 

meat cle circulation sociale n^est pas iriterromi)u, les C fla masse] sont prives 
des chefs qui pourraient les pousser k la rdvolte’^ (Vilfredo Pareto, Les 
Systemes soHalistes, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 35). 

Cf. p. 158, note 6. 

“The outbreak of the great railway strike in England in August 1011 
has been considered by some to have been such a victory on the part of tlie 
masses over their leaders. Those who take this view contend that tiiis 
strike was a sudden transition from the sluggish and pacihe/^ tactics of 
the trade unions, whose funds are ample and the ‘‘respectability^^ of 
whose leaders is indisputable, to a vigorous and revolutionary policy; this 
change of tactics they suppose to have been due to the impatience of the 
crowd, rebelling simultaneously against the yoke of the railway companies 
and that of their own officials. But those who hold such a view have not 
given due weight to the most conspicuous characteristics of the movement. 
If ever a strike was conducted by tried and powerful leaders, it was this 
one. The supreme command of the forces of the “northern army'^ of the 
strikers (at the Liverpool headquarters) was in the hands of Tom Mann, 
one of the boldest and most energetic figures of the modern labour move¬ 
ment, a man who in London in 1889 was one of the leaders of tho dockers 
in their famous and successful strike, and who subsequently, inspired by the 
sentiment of the class struggle, was an organizer of socialism in Australia. 
Nay more, the aims of the strike were such that the trade-union leaders 
were profoundly interested in its success. Not only was their amour propre 
involved, but it was a question of giving a more solid foundation to tho 
economic organization of the workers. If we are to understand the sociology 
of the English railway strike of 1911, we must not forget that the com- 
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natural and normal development of the organization will im¬ 
press upon the most revolutionary of parties an indelible stamp 
of conservatism. 


panics were unwilling to meet the representatives of the labour organization 
and to negotiate with these. But the Amalgamated Society of Eailway 
Servants had unaniraousJy resolved give twenty-four hours to the com¬ 
panies to make up their minds that they would at once meet the representa¬ 
tives of the trade unions in order to discuss a basis of agreement. Thus 
the question was one of recognition of the working-class leaders by the 
employers' organizations, which amounts to saying that it was one touching 
tlte personal interest of the employees of the trade unions. Accounts of 
the strike written from very various points of view^ suffice to establish 
this. Cf., for instance, that of the syndicalist James Bar risen in the 
^^Internazionale" of Parma (anno v, No. 18), and that published by the 
central organ of the Catholic trade unionists of Germany, the * ‘ Centralblatt 
dcr Christlichen Gewerkschaftcn Deutsciilands" (xi, No. 19). 




CHAPTER VI 


THE STRUGGLE AMONG THE LEADERS THEMSELVES 

The tlie.sis of the unlimited jmwer of the leaders in democratic 
parties requires, however, a certain limitation. Theoretically the 
header is hound by the will of the mass, which has only to give a 
sign and the ](.'ader is forc(‘d to withdraw. lie can he discharged 
and replaced at any moment. But in practice', as we have 
learned, for various reasons the leaders enjoy a high degree of 
independence. It is none the less true that if the democratic 
party cannot dispense with autocratic leaders, it is at least able 
to change these. Conseciuently the most dangerous defect in a 
leader is that he should possess too blind a confidence in the 
masses. The aristocratic leader is more secure' than the demo¬ 
cratic against surprises at the hands of the rank and file. It is 
an essential characterivStic of democracy that every private car¬ 
ries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. It is true that the mass 
is always incapable of governing; but it is no less true that each 
individual in the mass, in so far as he possesses, for good or for 
ill, the qualities which are requisite to enable him to rise above 
the crowds can attain to the grade of leader and become a ruler. 
Now this ascent of ik'w leaders always involves the danger, for 
those who are already in possession of power, that they will be 
forced to surrender their places to the new-comers. The old 
leader must therefore keep himself in permanent touch with the 
opinions and feelings of the masses to wdiich he owes his position. 
Formally, at least, he must act in unison wdth the crowd, must 
admit himself to be the instrument of the crowd, must be guided, 
in appearance at least, by its goodwill and pleasure. Thus it 
often seems as if the mass really controlled the leaders. But 
whenever the power of the leaders is seriously threatened, it is 
in most cases because a new leader or a new group of leaders 
is on the point of becoming dominant, and is inculcating views 
opposed to those of the old rulers of the party. It then seems as 
if the old leaders, unless they are willing to yield to the opinion 
of the rank and file and to withdraw, must consent to share their 
power with the new arrivals. If, however, we look more closely 
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into the matter, it is not difficult to see that their submission is 
in most cases no more than an act of foresiglit intended to ob¬ 
viate the influence of their younger rivals. The submission of 
the old leaders is ostensibly an act of homage to the crowd, but 
in intention it is a means of prophylaxis against the peril by 
which they are threatened—the formation of a new elite. 

The semblance of obcHiience to the mass which is exhibited by 
the leaders assumes, in the case of the fcu'bler and the more cun¬ 
ning among them, the form of demagogy. Demagogues are the 
courtesans of the popular will. Instead of raising the masses to 
their own level, they debase themselves to the level of the masses. 
Even for the most honest among them, the secret of success con¬ 
sists in knowing how to turn the blind impulsiveness of the 
crowd to the service of their own ripely pondered plans.” ^ The 
stronger headers brave the tempest, well-knowing that their power 
may be attacked, but cannot be broken. The weak or the base, on 
the other hand, give ground when the masses make a vigorous on¬ 
slaught; their dominion is temporarily impaired or interrupted. 
P»ut their submission is feigned; they are w^ell aware that if they 
simply remain glued to their posts, their quality as executants 
of the will of the masses will before long lead to a restoration of 
their former dominance. One of the most noted leaders of Ger¬ 
man socialism said in a critical period of tension between the 
l(‘aders and the masses, that he must follow the will of the masses 
in order to guide them.'"' A profound psychological truth is hid¬ 
den in this sarcasm. He who wishes to command must know how 
to obey. 

It has been affirmed that popular revolutions usually end by 
destroying their leaders. In proof there have been quoted the 
names of Rienzi, Masaniello, and Michele di Lando, for Italy, and 
of Danton and Robespierre, for France. For these and many 
similar instances the observation is a true one. It would, how¬ 
ever, be an error to accuse the crowd of rising against its lead¬ 
ers, and to make the masses responsible for their fall. It is not 
the masses which have devoured the leaders: the chiefs have de¬ 
voured one another with the aid of the masses. Typical examples 
are that of Danton, who was overthrown by Robespierre, and that 
of Robespierre, who was destroyed by the surviving Dantonists. 


* Kockanowski, UrzeitJclange, etc,, ed. cit., p. 10. 

^*‘Jch bin ihr Fuhrer, also muss ich ihnon folgen.’’ (Cf. Adolf Weber 
Der Kampf zwischen Kapital u. Arbeit, ed. cit., p. 369.) 
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The striig:fi:le which arises between the leaders, and their mu¬ 
tual jealousies, induce them to employ a(*tivo measures and often 
to have recourse to artifices.^ Democratic deputies endeavour to 
disarm their adversaries within the party, and at the same time 
to acquire a new prestige in the eyes of the masses, by displaying 
in parliament ‘‘a formidable activity on belialf of the common 
cause/’ This is re"ard(^d at once as a democratic duty and as a 
measure of personal precaution. Since the ^eat majority of 
the deputies, electors, and comrades have no precise ideas con¬ 
cerning the functions he exercises, and are continually in(dined 
to accuse him of slackness, the d(*puty is from time to time forced 
to recall himself to their memories.'^ It is this need which has 
given rise to not a few of those speeches to which the Germans 
give the name of Datierreden (interminable speeches), and it 
has also been the cause of more than one ‘‘scene” in the various 
parliaments of Austria, France, England, and Italy. It is, in 
fact, held that the most efficacious means for retaining the atten¬ 
tion of the masses and of rendering tbem proud of their leaders 
is to be found in tlie provocation of those personal incidents 
which are far more interesting to the great public and far more 
within the scope of its intelligence than a report upon the utiliza¬ 
tion of water power or upon a commercial treaty with the repub¬ 
lic of Argentina. Moreover, it has to be nmiembc^red that in 
many countries, and above all in Italy, such scem's are recorded 
in the capitalist press with the greatest abundance of detail, 
whilst serious speeches are summed up in a few lines, and with 
especial brevity when the speaker is a socialist. Thus even in 
normal times the oratorical activity of the parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives of the democratic parties is considerable. In Italy, 
the socialist deputies have boasted that between March 25 and 
July 10, 1909, they spoke in the Chamber 212 times. The figure 
represents 20.4 per cent, of all the speeches made in parliamtmt 
during the period, w^hilst the socialist deputies at this time con¬ 
stituted only 8 per cent, of the members/ Such loquacity serves 
not merely to maintain the prestige of the party in the eyes of 


® Concerning the varied character and the intensity of such activities, the 
socialist deputy Guido Podrecca has written a charmingly humorous sketch 
entitled The Joys of a Deputy {Le Gioie del Deputato, Avanti,^^ anno xiv, 
No. 44, Home, 1910). 

*Cf. Pio Viazzi, Le Gioie della Deputacione, ‘‘Bivista Populare/’ anno 
2v, No. n. 

® Cf. the account given by Oddino Morgari, ‘ ‘ Avanti, ^ ’ August 12, 1909. 
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its opponents, but is also a matter of personal interest to each 
deputy, bein" a means to secure his re-election in competition, 
not only with emmiies in other parties, but also with jealous 
rivals belonginj:^ to his own organization. 

The dilferences wliich h*ad to struggles between the leaders 
arise in various ways. Rcderfmee has previously been made to 
the inevitable antagonism between the great men” who have 
acquired a reputation in other fields, and who now make adhesion 
to the party, ofTering it their scnwices as generals, and the old- 
established leaders, who have be(‘n socialists from the first/* 
Often conflict arises simply between age. and youth. Sometimes 
the struggle d(q)ends upon diversity of social origin, as when 
there is a contest between proletarian lead(‘rs and those of bour¬ 
geois birth.'^ Sometimes the dilTereiiee arises from tlui objective 
needs of the various branches of activity into which a single 
movement is subdivided, as when there is a struggle between the 
political socialist party and the trade-union (;lemerit, or within 
the political party betwecui the parliamentary group and the 
executive. In some cases there is a horizontal stratification, caus¬ 
ing a struggle betweim one stratum of the bureaucracy and an¬ 
other ; at other times tlie stratification is vertical, as when there 
occurs a conflict between two local or national groups of leaders; 
between the Bavarian socialists and the Prussian; bcitween those; 
of Frankfort and those; of Ilanau,* be;twe.H}n the Fi'ench followers 
of Vaillant, Jaurc's, and Ilerve, and the German adherents of 
Bethel and von Vollmar (in the anti-militarist disenission at the; 
international congress of Stuttgart). Often enough struggles 
among the socialists are the outcome of racial differences. The 
unceasing c()nte*sts in the international congresses be^tween the 
German socialists and the French afforel in more than one re¬ 
spect a parallel with the Franco-German War of 1870. In these 
same congresses there participates a third group, misunderstood 
and heterogenooiis, the representatives of English socialism, hos¬ 
tile to all the others and encountering the enmity of all. In 
most cases, however, the differences between the various groups 
of leaders depend upon two other categories of motives. Above 
all there are objective differences and differences of principle in 
general philosophical views, or at least in the mode in which the 
proximate social evolution is conceived, and consequent diver- 


“ Cf. pp. 74-5. 

'A spocixil chapter (Part IV, chap, vi) will be devoted to this question. 
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gences of opinion as to the most desirable tactics: this leads to 
the manifestation of the various tendencies known as reformist 
and Marxist, syndicalist and political socialist, and so on. In 
the second place, we have the struggles that depend on personal 
reasons: antipathy, envy, jealousy, a reckless attempt to grasp 
the first positions, demagogy. Enrico Ferri said of his opponent 
Filippo Turati: ‘‘lie hates me because he thinks there is not 
room for two cocks in the sam(? fowl-house.’’ ^ In most cases the 
two series of motives are somewhat confounded in practice; and 
in the long run we find that those of the former series tend to be 
replaced by those of the latter, inasmuch as differences of prin¬ 
ciple and of the intellectual order soon become personal and lead 
to a profound hostility between the representatives of the various 
theories. Conversely it is clear that motives of the second series, 
since those who are influenced by them are ashamed to display 
them in their true colours, always endeavour to assume the 
mantle of theory; personal dislike and personal hostility pom¬ 
pously masquerade as differences of views and tactics. 

The oligarchy which issues from democracy is menaced by two 
grave dangers: the revolt of the masses, and (in intimate rela¬ 
tionship with this revolt, of which it is often the result) the 
transition to a dictatorship when one among the oligarchs suc¬ 
ceeds in obtaining supreme power. Of these two dangers, one 
comes from below, whilst tlie other arises within the very bosom 
of the oligarchy: w^e have rebellion on one side, and usurpation 
on the other. The consequence is that in all modern popular 
parties a spirit of genuine fraternity is conspicuously lacking; 
we do not see sincere and cordial mutual trust; there is a con¬ 
tinual latent struggle, a spirit of irritation determined by the 
reciprocal mistrust of the leaders, and this spirit has become one 
of the most essential characteristics of every democracy. The 
mistrust of the leaders is directed above all against those who 
aspire to command their owm organizations. Every oligarchy is 
full of suspicion towards those who aspire to enter its ranks, 
regarding them not simply as eventual heirs but as successors 
who are ready to supplant them without waiting for a natural 
death. Those who have long been in possession (and this applies 
just as much to spiritual and psychical possession as to mate¬ 
rial) are proud of their past, and are therefore inclined to look 


“Speech made by Ferri at Suzzara, reported in ‘^Stampa,’^ anno xlvii, 
No. 358 (December 27, 1909). 
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down upon those whose ownership is of more recent date. In 
certain Sicilian towns, struggles go on between two parties who 
in popular phrase are ironically termed i ricchi and gli arricchiti 
(the wealthy and those who have attained to wealth). The 
former consists of the old land(id gentry; whilst the latter, the 
parvenus, are merchants, contractors for public works, manu¬ 
facturers, and the like,^ A similar struggle makes its appear¬ 
ance in modern democratic parties, although it is not in this case 
characterized by any flavour of economic distinction. Here also 
we have a struggle between the dvtentcurs d'empJoi et Ics chcr- 
cheurs d'emploiy or as the Americans put it, between the '‘ins'' 
and the “outs." The latter declare war on the former, osten¬ 
sibly on the ground of eternal principle, but in reality, in most 
cases, because in such opposition they find the most elTective 
means of forcing their way into the circle of the chiefs. Conse¬ 
quently in meetings they display themselves as implacable the¬ 
oretical adversaries, “talking big" solely in order to intimidate 
the accepted leadei’s, and in order to induce them to surrender a 
share of the spoil to these turbulent comrades. Often enough, 
the old leaders resist, and maintain their ground firmly; in such 
cases their opponents, changing front, abandon the attitude of 
struggle, and attach themselves to the triumphal car of the men 
in i)ower, hoping thus to attract favour, and, by a different route, 
to realize their own ambitions.’^ 

The struggle between the old leaders and the aspirants to 
power constitutes a perpetual menace to freedom of speech and 
thought. We encounter this menace in every demo(*i‘atic organ 
ization in so far as it is w^ell ordered and solidly grounded, and 
in so far as it is operating in the field of party politics (for in 
the wider life of the state, in which the various parties are in 
continual reciprocal concussion, it is necessary to leave intact a 
certain liberty of movement) The leaders, those who already 
hold the power of the party in their hands, make no conceal- 

® Giacomo Montalto, La Questionc sociaJc c il Partita socialistay Society 
Editriee Lombarda, Milan 1895, p. 81.—The description of the landed 
gentry as ‘Hhe rich’^ is a striking confirmation of tite truth of Sombart’s 
view, that, in the case of a hereditarily gentle class, wealth is a natural 
attribute, psychologically and socially congenital, qualitative rather than 
quantitative (cf. Sombart, Die deutsche Volksivirtschaft, etc., ed. cit., p. 
542). 

Ostrogorsky, Organisation de la Democratic, ed. cit., vol. ii, pp. 203, 
206, and 363. 

“ * ‘ Experience shows only too clearly that, wherever democracy is tending 
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ment of their natural inclination to control as strictly as pos¬ 
sible the freedom of speech of those of their colleagues from 
whom they ditler. 

The consequence is that those in office are great zealots for 
discipline and subordination, declaring that these qualities are 
indispensable to the very existence of the party. They go so 
far as to exercise a censorship over any of their colleagues 
wlioni they suspi'ct of rebellious inclinations, forcing them to 
abandon independent journals, and to jiublish all their 
articles in the oftieial organs controlled by the leaders of 
the majority in tln^ party. The prohibition, in the German 
socialist party, of collaboration on the part of its mc^mbers with 
the capitalist press, is in part due to the same tendency; whilst 
the demand that the comrades should have nothing to do with 
periodicals which, though socialist, are founded with private cap¬ 
ital and are not subject to the official control of the party exec¬ 
utive, arises solidy from this suspicion on tho part of the leaders.^- 

In the struggle against the young aspirants, the old leader can 
as a rule count securely upon the support of the masses. The 
rank and file of tlie working-class parties have a certain natural 
distrust of all new-comers who have not been openly protected 
or introduced into the party by old comrades; and this is above 
all the case when the new-comer is derived from another social 
class. Thus the new recruit, bidorc he can come into the open 
with his new ideas, must submit, if be is not to be exposed to 
the most violent attacks, to a long period of quarantine. In the 
German socialist party, this period of quarantine is especially 
protracted, for the reason that the German party has been longer 
established than any of the others, and because its leaders there¬ 
fore enjoy an exceptional prestige. ]\Iany of them were among 
the actual founders of the party, and their personalities have 
been consecrated by the baptism of fire which they suffered dur¬ 
ing the enforcement of the anti-socialist laws. A socialist who 
has had his party card in his pocket for eight or ten years is 
often regarded in his branch as a “ youngmember. This ten¬ 
dency is reinforced by the respect for age which is so strong 
among the Germans, and by the tendency towards hierarchy of 


to degenerate, freedom of speech and the press are the first to perish^' 
(Koseher, rolitikj ed. cit., p. 324). 

“Cf, the discussions of the congresses of the German socialist party at 
Munich (Frotokoll^ pp. 255 et seq.) and at Dresden (Protokoll, pp. 158 
et seq.) 
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which even the democracy has not been able to divest itself. 
Finally, it may be added that the bureaucracy of the German 
labour movement, like every strongly developed bureaucracy, 
tends instinctively towards exclusivism. Consequently in the 
German social democracy, in contradistinction to other socialist 
parties which are less solidly organized, we find that not merely 
the recently enrolled member of the party (the so-called Fuchs)) 
but also the ordinary meml)er who does not live in the service 
and by the service of tlie party but has preserved his outward 
independence as a private author or in some other capacity, and 
has therefore not been incorporated among the cogwheels of 
the party machine, very rarely succeeds in making his influence 
felt. There can be no doubt that this fact plays a large part in 
the causation of that lack of a number of capable young men, 
displaying fresh energies, and not greatly inferior to the old 
leaders, a lack which has often been deplored. The annual con¬ 
gresses of the socialist party have even been spoken of as “con¬ 
gresses of the party officials.’’ The criticism is not unjust, for 
among the deh^gates to the socialist congresses the percentage of 
party and trade-tinioii officials is enormous.^*^ It is above all in 
the superior grades of the organization that the tendencies we 
are here analysing are especially conspicuous. In Germany, the 
management of the socialist party is not entrusted to young men, 
as often happens in Italy, or to free publicists, as in France, but 
to old members, des anciens, elderly officials of the party. More¬ 
over, the conservative psychology of the masses supports the as¬ 
pirations of the old leaders, for it wnuld never occur to the rank 
and file to entrust the care of their interests to persons belong¬ 
ing to their own proper sphere, that is to say, to those who have 
no official position in the party and who have not pursued a 
regular bureaucratic career.^^ 

Often the struggle between the old leaders in possession of 
powder and the new aspirants assumes the aspects of a struggle 


^»Cf. pp. 120, 127. 

“In Frankfort-Nordend the list proposed for tho election of delegates 
to the congress of Nuremberg, 1908, drawn up in accordance with the 
express wishes of tho district assemblies of the party, contained, among 
eleven names, those of eight officials of the labour movement (two socialist 
journalists, one party secretary, one secretary of trades council, one organ¬ 
izer, one trade-union employee, one insurance-bureau employee, and one 
cooperative salesman) as compared with three simple wage-earners who were 
not dependent upon working-class organizations (Frankfort * ^ Volksstimme,'' 
Supplement 188, 1908). 
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between responsible and irresponsible persons.^® Many criti¬ 
cisms levelled by the latter against the former are beside the 
mark, because the leaders have grave responsibilities from which 
the aspirants are free. This freedom gives tlie aspirants a tacti¬ 
cal advantage in their conflict with the old leaders. Moreover, 
precisely because they are irresponsible, because they do not 
occupy any olficial position in the party, the opponents are not 
subject to that simulacrum of democratic control which must in¬ 
fluence the conduct of those in office. 

In order to combat the new chiefs, who are still in a minority, 
the old leaders of the majority instinctively avail themselves of a 
series of underhand methods through which they often secure 
victory, or at least notably retard defeat. Among these means, 
there is one which will have to be more fully discussed in an¬ 
other connection. The leaders of what we may term the gov¬ 
ernment” arouse in the minds of the masses distrust of the lead¬ 
ers of the ‘‘opposition” by labelling them incompetent and pro¬ 
fane, terming them spouters, corrupters of the party, dema¬ 
gogues, and humbugs, whilst in the name of the mass and of 
democracy they describe themselves as expomuits of the collec¬ 
tive will, and demand the submission of the insubordinate and 
even of the merely discontented comrades. 

In the struggle among the leaders an appeal is often made to 
loftier motives. When the members of the executive claim the 
right to intervene in the democratic functions of the individual 
sections of the organization, they base this claim upon their 
more comprehensive grasp of all the circumstances of the case, 
their profounder insight, their superior socialist culture and 
keener socialist sentiment. They often claim the right of refus¬ 
ing to accept the new elements which the inexpert and ignorant 
masses desire to associate with them in the leadership, basing 
their refusal on the ground that it is necessary to sustain the 
moral and theoretical level of the party. The revolutionary so¬ 
cialists of Germany demand the maintenance of the centralized 
power of the executive committee as a means of defence against 
the dangers, which would otherwise become inevitable as the 

”In Boeialist and trade-union literature this aspect of the problem has 
often been discussed. Cf. Filippo Turati, II Partito socialista e Vattuale 
Momento politico, Uffici della ^‘Critica Sociale, Milan, 1901, 3rd od., 
p. 19; Paul Karapffmeyer, Die EntwicMung der deutschen GewerkschafteUf 
'^Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung,vol. i, fasc. 1, pp. 114 
et seq. 
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party grows, of the predominant influence of new and theoreti¬ 
cally untrustworthy elements. The old leaders, it is said, must 
control the masses, lest these should force undesirable colleagues 
upon them. Hence they claim that the constituencies must not 
nominate parliamentary candidates without the previous ap¬ 
proval of the party executive.^^ 

^"Kautsky (]cf(*n<l8 this claim. ^'Thc greater the increase in our voting 
strength, tlie greater the dearth of candidates, the more remote from the 
great centres of economic, political, and intellectual life are many con¬ 
stituencies with socialist majorities, the more essential does it become that 
the party organizations in the individual constituencies should not possess 
absolute sovereignty in the choice of candidates, but that the right of selec¬ 
tion should bo vested in the party as a whole. The best w^ay of securing 
this is that in the case of candidates for the diet the constituencies should 
secure the approval of the territorial executive or territorial congress, and 
in the case of candidatos for the Reichstag that of the territorial executive 
and of the central executive. In 1876 the party congress decided the various 
candidatures to the Reichstag, in so far as time ])ermitted. But in the ease 
of a number of candidatures it w'as necessary that the selection should 
be entrusted to the electoral committee appointed by the congress. It is 
obvious that there are several different ways in which the party as a whole 
may exercise a determinative influence in the choice of candidates. Which 
of these w'ays is the most practical need not here be discussed. The 
point of immediate importance is to recognize, in principle, that the selection 
of a candidate for the Reichstag is a matter which concerns the party 
as a whole quite as much as it concerns the individual constituency.’^ The 
expression ^Hhe party as a wdiole” is naturally to be understood as synony¬ 
mous with ^^the party executive.” Kautsky continues: ”Of course the 
choice of candidates must not be exclusively in the hands of the party 
executive or of a central electoral committee. The comrades in the con¬ 
stituencies have to shoulder most of the electoral work and it is upon 
them that success in the election mainly depends. It would certainly be 
preposterous to force upon them a candidate whom they did not w^ant. But 
on the other hand the constituency must not have the right to force upon 
the party a parliamentary representative whom the majority in the party 
has serious reasons to dislike. The local organizations must choose their 
own candidates in the first instance. But the candidatures must always bo 
approved by the party as a whole. ... It may, indeed, sometimes be de¬ 
sirable that the party, or its executive, should itself nominate the candidate. 
This will be the case especially in those states in which the number of safe 
constituencies is extremely small. TIere the selection of candidates must 
not be left solely to the play of local influences. The party has a right 
to demand that in the safe constituencies those candidates shall be run 
whoso presence in parliament is ab.solutely indispensable. It is owing to 
the unrestricted autonomy of the constituencies that in Austria such a man 
as Victor Adler has been excluded from the house of representatives for 
two parliaments in succession, and it is doubtful if he will secure a seat 
at the forthcoming elections. But as far as the German Empire is con¬ 
cerned, the number of safe constituencies is so large, that these considera* 
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The old leaders always endeavour to harness to their own 
chariot the forces of those new movements which have not yet 
found powerful leaders, so as to obviate from the first all com¬ 
petition and all possibility of the formation of new and vigorous 
intellectual currents. In Germany, the leaders of the socialist 
party and the trade-union leaders at first looked askance at the 
Young Socialist movement. When, however, they perceived that 
this movement could not be suppressed, they hastened to place 
themselves at its head. There was founded for the guidance of 
the socialist youth a Central Committee of Young German 
Workers,” comprising four representatives from each of the 
three parties, that is to say, four from the executive of the social¬ 
ist party, four from the general committee of trade unions, and 
four from the Young Socialists (the representatives of the lat¬ 
ter being thus outnumbered by two to one).^^ The old leaders 
endeavour to justify the tutelage thus imposed on the Young 
Socialists by alleging (with more opportunist zeal than logical 
acuteness) the incapaxoty of the youthful masses, if left to their 
own guidance, of wisel}^ choosing their own leaders and of exer¬ 
cising over these an efficient control.'® 

We have by no means come to an end of our enumeration of 
the weapons at the disposal of the old leaders in their conflict 
with the new aspirants to power. Charlemagne effected the final 
subjugation of the Saxon tribal chiefs by making them counts. 
In this way he not only increased the brilliancy of their position, 
but also gave them a restricted share in his own power. This 
means has been practised again and again in history, where an 
old ruler has wished to render harmless, insubordinate but influ¬ 
ential chiefs, and thus to prevent a rebellion against his own 
authority. Oligarchies employ this stratagem with just as much 
success as monarchies. The feudal state of Prussia appointed to 
the privy council the most defiant among the leaders of its bour¬ 
geoisie. At a time when the youthful German bourgeoisie was 
still filled with a rebellious spirit towards the nobility and to¬ 
wards the traditional authority of the state, this tendency aroused 


tions hardly apply'' (Karl Kautsky, Wahlkreis und Partei, “Neue Zeit," 
xxii, No. 28, p. 36). 

” ^ ‘ Friinkische Tagespost," anno xxxix, No. 191, Supplement 2. 

associations of the Young Socialists are impotent vis-^-vis their 
leaders, lacking the force and adroitness which would enable them to 
avoid the arbitrary rule of these" (Max Kette, Die Jugendhewegung, 
‘‘Neue Zeit," xxviii, No. 9). 
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much bitterness. Thus Ludwig Borne wrote in 1830: ‘‘Wher¬ 
ever a talented force of opposition has made itself apparent and 
has secured respect from those in authority, it is chained to the 
professorial chair, or is controlled by being harnessed to the gov¬ 
ernment. If the governmental ranks are full, so that no place 
can be found for tlu; lUiw energies, a state livery is at least pro¬ 
vided for the authors by giving them titles and orders. In other 
cases the dangerous elements are isolated from the people by 
immuring them in some noble ^s castle or princely court. It is 
for this reason that nowhere else do we find so many privy coun¬ 
cillors as in Germany, where the courts are least inclined to take 
any one’s advice.” In the Spanish elections of 1875, we learn 
that so great was th(‘ popular indifference that the government 
had matters altogether in its own hands, but in order to be se¬ 
cure in any ev(mt it thoughtfully selected a certain number of 
opposition candidates."^ It seems that things are much the same 
in Spain evvn to-day."^ These tactics are not confined to states 
that are still permeated by feudal conceptions. Where pluto¬ 
cratic rule is supreme, corruption persists unchanged, and it is 
only the corrupter who is different. This is plainly shown by 
Austin Lewis when he writes: “The public ownership contin¬ 
gent in politics being composed of the middle and subjugated 
class have neither the political ability nor the vital energy nec¬ 
essary for the accomplisliment of the task which they have under¬ 
taken. The brains of the siaaller middle class have already been 
bought by the great(‘r capitalists. Talent employed in the serv¬ 
ice of the chiefs of industry and finance can command better 
prices than can be obtained in the uncertain struggle for eco¬ 
nomic standing which members of the middle class have to wage. 
The road to professional and political preferment lies through 
the preserves of the ruling oligarchy, whose wardens allow no 
one to pass, save servants in liver 3 ^ Every material ambition of 
youth is to be gratified in the service of the oligarchy, which 
shows, generally, an astuteness in the selection of talent that 
'would do credit to a bureaucrat or a Jesuit."- 
Of late years the ruling classes in the countries under a demo- 


Ludwig Borne, Aus mcincm Tagchuclic, Reclam, Leipzig, p. 57. 
Dcnkwurdigl'i'iten dcs Fiirsicn HoheidohCj ed. cit., p. 37(1. 

“^Nicolus Salmcron y Garcia, lAciat espagnol ct la SolidaritS catalane, 
*‘Le Courier Europoen/^ iv. No. 23. 

** Austin Lewis, The Eise of the American Proletarian, Charles 11. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago, 1907, pp. 189-190. 
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cratic regime have hoped to impose obstacles in the way of the 
revolutionary labour movement by conceding posts in the min¬ 
istry to its most conspicuous leaders, thus gaining control over 
the revolutionary impulse of the proletariat b}^ allowing its lead¬ 
ers to participate in power, though cautiously and in an ex¬ 
tremely restricted measure. The oligarchy which controls the 
modern d(unocratie party has often employed the same means 
to tame the opposition. If the leaders of the opposition within 
the party are dangerous because they have a large following 
among the masses, and if they are at the same time few in num¬ 
ber, the old party-leaders endeavour to hold them in check and 
to neutralize their intiuence by the conciliatory methods just de¬ 
scribed. The leaders of the opposition r(‘ceive high ohices and 
honours in the party, and are thus rendered innocuous—all the 
more so seeing that they are not admitted to the supreme offices, 
but are relegated to posts of the second rank which give them 
no notable influence, and they are without hope of one day be¬ 
coming a majority. On the other hand, they divide wdth their 
ancient adversaries the serious w’eight of responsibility w^hich is 
generated by common deliberations and manifestations, so that 
their activities become confounded with those of the old leaders. 

In order to avoid having to divide their power wdth new ele- 


*®The history of the socialist party alike in Austria and in Germany 
affords numerous examples of minorities which were at first pugnacious and 
rebellious, but which have allowed themselves to be disarmed in tliis man* 
ner. The leaders of the opposition to the party executive at the Salzburg 
congress of the Austrian socialists in 190-1, and also those at the Bremen 
congress of the German socialists h(dd in the same year, have since then 
become members of the superior order of leaders and have been elected 
deputies to the parliaments of their respective countries. Simultaneously 
they have abandoned their attitude of oi)position. The most typical ex¬ 
ample, however, occurred among the Dutch socialists in the si)ring of 
1909. Here the reformist majority endeavoured to gain control of 
the party executive through the criticism which w^as levelled against the re¬ 
formists by some of the particularly hardy members of the opposition. 
These latter, the so-called Marxist group of the ^‘Niewo Tijd,^’ had their 
own organ, an independent and private review; now the reformist leaders 
of the party proposed to create a joint review, edited by the party and 
therefore subject to the control of the party, on condition that the Marxists 
should renounce the ^‘Niewe Tijd.^’ This was an extremely ingenious 
scheme for drawing their opponents’ teeth. The democratic parties in 
America exhibit analogous phenomena. Ostrogorsky writes: ‘‘La machine 
est prete d. tout faire, mcme ^ faire aux recalcitrants une place sur le 
tiquet” (Ostrogorsky, Organisation de la DSmocratie, etc.y ed. cit., vol. ii, p. 
363). 
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meiits, especially such as are uncongenial by tendency or mental 
cliaracteristics, the old leaders tend everywhere with greater or 
less success to acquire the right of choosing their own colleagues, 
thus depriving the masscis of the privilege of appointing the 
headers they thems(;lves prefer.^'^ 

The path of the new aspirants to power is always beset with 
difficulties, bestrewn with obstacles of all kinds, which can be 
overcome only by the favour of the mass. Very rarely does the 
struggle b(‘tween th(i old lead(irs and tlie new end in the com¬ 
plete defeat of the former. The result of the process is not so 
much a circulation dcs elites as a reunion dcs elites^ an amalgam, 
that is to say, of the two elements. Thosii representing the new 
tendency, as long as their footing is still insecure, seek all sorts 
of side paths in order to avoid being overthrown by the powers- 
that-be. They protest that their divergence from the views of 
the majority is trifling, contending that they are merely the 
logical advocat(\s of tlui ancient and tried principles of tluj party, 
and express their regret that the old leaders display a lack of 
tru(^ democratic feeling. Not infre(]uently it happens that they 
avert the blows directed against them by craftily creeping be- 
liind the backs of their established and powerful opponents who 
are about to annihilate them, solemnly declaring, when wrathful 
blows are directed against them, that they are in complete ac¬ 
cord with the old leaders and approve of all their actions, so 
that the leaders seem to be beating the air. On many occasions 
in the recent history of the socialist parties, the reformist minor¬ 
ities, in order to avoid destruction, have bowed themselves be- 
n(‘ath the yoke of the so-called revolutionary majorities by voting 
(with a fine practical and tactical semse, but with an entire lack 
of personal pride and political loyalty) resolutions which were 
ilrafted precisely in order to condemn the political views dear to 
the minority.^^ In two cases only does it sometimes happen that 

*^The reader's attention may be recalled to what has been said on pp. 
10.3, 104. 

At the Dresden congress, 1903, the Gorman reformists found no difficulty 
in voting for the so-called ‘^Dresden resolution," which subsequently at¬ 
tained an international status, having been brought forward by the French 
Marxists at the international congress of Amsterdam, 1904, wiiere it was 
solemnly reconfirmed. It is indisputable that tliis motion was directed 
against the reformists, since it expressly condemns all participation by 
socialists in the government. Eleven only among the 268 reformist delegates 
had a sense of duty and political honesty or personal rectitude sufficiently 
atrong to induce them to vote against the resolution. (Cf. the remarks on 
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the relationships between the tw^o tendencies become strained to 
the breahing-point. In the first place this may happen when the 
leaders of one of the two factions possess a profound faith in 
their own id(‘as, and are characterized at once by tactical fanati¬ 
cism and theoretical irreconcilability—or, in other words, when 
the objective reasons which divide them from their opponents are 
felt with an unaccustomed force and are professed with an un¬ 
wonted sincerity. In the second place it may happen when one of 
the parties, in consequence of ofPendc^d dignity or reasonable sus¬ 
ceptibility, finds it psychologically impossible to continue to live 
with the other, and to carry on within the confines of the same 
association a continued struggle for dominion over the masses. 
The party will then break up into two distinct organisms, and 
in each of these there will be renewed the oligarchical phenomena 
w^e have been describing. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of the strug¬ 
gles between leaders deals with the measures Avhich these leaders 
adopt wuthin their own closed corporations in order to maintain 
discipline—that is to say, in order to preserve the cementing 
force of the will of the majority. In the struggle whi(*h the va¬ 
rious groups of leaders carry on for the hegemony of the party, 
the concept of democracy becomes a lure which all alike employ. 

this inattor of Lily Braun, Mrmoirrn eincr So-zUtlLslLn, Kampfjahrc, 
Langon, Munich, 1911, p. 512). The Austrian socialist, Victor Adlor, whose 
views are most closely akin to the reformists of the German party, wrote 
in the Viennese “Arbciter Zoitung’^ concerning the stratagem ado})te<l by 
the majority of the reformists; “Secondly, the vote means that those 
who are termed reformists regard the moment as unfavourable for the 
decisive and open declaration of their opinions and still more unfavourable 
for the display of the smallness of their numbers. Tlicy are indeed so few 
that the minority has preferred to hide itself by mingling with the major¬ 
ity^' (from the reprint in the “ Mainzer Volkszeitung,'' 190d, No. 225). 
A counterpart to this is furnished by the action of the Italian reformists 
at the socialist congress at Rome, 190G. Here the reformists avoided a de¬ 
feat only by associating themselves (although their .adhesion was repu¬ 
diated by the majority) with a resolution brought forward by the integral- 
ists under the leadership of Fcrri, a resolution which was expressly directed 
against them and which contained various matters irreconcilable with the 
reformist theory. Thus they met the attack against them by running 
away. Among the Italian reformists there were not wanting some who 
regarded this action as inconsistent and politically dishonourable (Eesoconto 
stenografico del IX Congresso Nazionale a Kama, 1906, Mongini, Rome, 
1907, pp. 275 et seq.). Among those who voted against the resolution 
were such men as Antonio Grazhadei and Alessandro Tasca di Cut6, be¬ 
longing to the old aristocracy of birth, and perhaps for this reason in¬ 
clined to take a more elevated view of human dignity. 
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All means are good for the conquest and preservation of power. 
It is easy to see this when we read the discussions concerning 
the system to be employed for the appointment of the party ex¬ 
ecutive. Tlie various tendencies manifested in this connection 
all aim at the same end, namely, at safeguarding the dominance 
of some particular group. Thus in France the Guesdists, whose 
adherents are numerous but who control a small number only 
of the groups, advocate a system of propoitional representation; 
the Jauressists, on the other hand, who are more influential in 
respect of groups than of members, and also tlie Ilerveists, op¬ 
pose proportional representation within the party, for they fear 
that this would give the Guesdists group too great a facility for 
the enforcement of its own special methods of action, and they 
propose to maintain the system of local representation or of rep¬ 
resentation by delegation.-^ 

In the American Congress, each party possesses a special com¬ 
mittee which exercises a control over the attendance of its mem¬ 
bers at the sessions, and which on the occasion of decisive votes 
issues special summonses or ^ ‘ whips.When an interesting bill 
is before the house, the party committee also summons a caucus^ 
that is to say, a private meeting of the parliamentary group, and 
this decides how the congressmen are to vote. All members of 
the party are bound by the decision of such a caucus. Naturally 
no immediate ijunishimmt is possible of those who rebel against 
the authority of the caucus; but at the next election the inde¬ 
pendent congressman is sure to lose his seat, for the party-man¬ 
agers at Washington wdll not fail to report to their colleagues, 
the bosses of the local constituency, the act of insubordination 
committed by the congressman concerned. The most vital of all 
the caucuses is that which precedes the election of the speaker 
of the congress. The ideas and sympathies of the speaker have 
a decisive influence upon the composition of the committees and 
therefore upon the whole course of legislation. For this reason 
his election is of fundamental importance, and is preceded for 
several weeks by intrigues and vote-hunting campaigns. Doubt¬ 
less it is not in every case that the votes are decided in advance 
at a meeting of the group. Where laws of minor importance are 
concerned, every member of Congress is free to vote as he pleases. 
But in times of excitement obedience is exacted, not only to the 
decisions of the caucus, but also to the authority of the party 


*• Cf. the Paris correspondence of ^ ‘ Avanti, ’' anno xv, No. 16, 
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leaders. This last applies especially to Congress, for in the Sen¬ 
ate the members arc extremely jealous of their absolute equality. 
On the other hand, the caucus has an even greater importance in 
the case of the Senate, for here the groups are smaller and the 
caucus can therefore function more efficiently. The groups in 
Congress may number more than two hundred members, whereas 
those of the Senate rarely exceed tifty.“^ 

The parliamentary group of the German social democracy is 
likewise dominated, as far as its internal structure is concerned, 
by a most rigorous application of the principle of subordination. 
The majority of the parliamentary gi‘oup decides the action of 
all its members on the various questions submitted to the Reichs¬ 
tag or to the diets, exercising what is known as the Fraktion- 
szwang (group coercion). No individual member has the right 
to independent action. Thus the parliamentary group votes as 
a single entity, and this not merely in questions of a distinctively 
socialist bearing, but also in those which are independent of so¬ 
cialist ideas, and which each might decide according to his own 
personal conce'ptions. It was very different in the French parlia¬ 
ment during the fratricidal struggle between the Jauressists and 
the Giujsdists befoi*e the attainment of socialist unity in France, 
for at that time each deputy used to vote as he pleased. Rut 
the German example shows that liberty of opinion no longer ex¬ 
ists where the organization demands common action and where 
it has some force of penetration in political life. 

In certain cases, however, all these preventive measures fail 
of their effect. This happens when the conflict is not simply be¬ 
tween a minority and a majority within the group, but between 
the group and one single member who possesses outside parlia¬ 
ment, in certain sections of the party, the full support of the 
subordinate leaders. When a conflict occurs in such conditions, 
the deputy, though isolated, is sure of victory. The electors, in 
fact, usually follow with great docility the oscillations and evo¬ 
lutions of their parliamentary representatives, and they do this 
even in constituencies wfficre socialist voters predominate. The 
ministers Briand, Viviani, and Millerand have been expelled 
from the French socialist party, but the former members of the 
socialist organizations in their constituencies have remained faith¬ 
ful to these leaders, resigning from the socialist party, and con¬ 
tinuing as electors to give the ex-socialists their support. Anal- 

Bryce, The American Commonwealth, abridged ed., Macmillan, New 
York, 1907, pp. 152-3. 
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ogous were the cases of John Burns in England (Battersea) and 
of Enrico Perri in Italy (Mantua). It was enough in Perries 
case that at an appropriate moment he should reveal a new truth 
to produce immediately a collective change in the political opin¬ 
ions of an entire region. Having first been, with Perri, revo¬ 
lutionary and irreconcilable, this region became converted in a 
single night, always following Perri, to the principle of class 
eo-operation and of participation in ministerial activity.^® In 
(Germany, the party executive had to make use of all its author¬ 
ity in order, at the last minute, to induce the comrades of Chem¬ 
nitz to withdraw their support from their deputy Max Sehippel, 
and those of Mittweida from Otto Gohre, when these two depu¬ 
ties had displayed heterodox leanings. 

Tlie tendency of the deputy to set himself above his party is 
most plainly manifest precisely where the party is strongly or¬ 
ganized ; especially, therefore, in the modern labour parties; and 
witliin these, again, more particularly in tlie reformist sections. 
The reformist deputies, as long as they have not upon their side 
a majority within the party, carry on an unceasing struggle to 
withdraw themselves from the influence of the party, that is to 
say, from the mass of the workers who are organized as a party. 
In this period of their evolution they transfer their dependence 
upon the organized mass of the local socialist section to the elec¬ 
tors of the constituency, who constitute a grey, unorganized, and 
more or less indifferent mass. Thus from the organized masses, 
who may be under the influeiice of their opponents within the 
party, they appeal to the mass of the electors, with the conten¬ 
tion that it is to these latter alone, or at least chiefly, that they 
have to give an account of their political conduct. It is right 
to recognize that this appeal to the electorate as the body 
which has conferred a political mandate is frequently 
based upon genuinely democratic sentiments and principles. 
Thus, at the international socialist congress of London (18931, 
the four French socialist deputies refused to make use of the 

“Cf. a polemic article wherein Giovanni Zibordi gives an account of a 
visit made by Ferri to Mantua after liis political voltc-face, Zibordi speaks 
of the ^ triumphal tour^’ of the adored leader, and deplores how Ferri and 
Gatti ^'passed through the region of Mantua. . . amid the hurrahs of the 
workers who knew no better, while accompanied by the impotent disdain and 
grief of the socialists who saw thus installed a dangerous dictatorship, a 
personal dominion which is the negation of our principles and our methods’^ 
(Giovanni Zibordi, Quel che succede nel Mantovanoy ‘‘Avanti,^' anno 
XV, No. 119). 
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mandates which had been conferred upon them by political or 
corporative groups^ thus defying the rules of admission to the 
congress. After extremely violent discussions they were ulti¬ 
mately admitted simply as deputies, having raised the question 
of principle whether an important constituency capable of re¬ 
turning a socialist deputy to the Chamber should not have the 
same rights which are granted to a local socialist or trade-union 
branch, especially when it is remembered that such a branch may 
consist of a mere handful of members.^® It is true that in cer¬ 
tain circumstances a constituency inspired by socialist sentiment, 
even if it be not socialistically organized, constitutes a bett(;r ba¬ 
sis, in the democratic sense, for political action than a small so¬ 
cialist branch whose m(*mbers are mostly petty bourgeois or law¬ 
yers; and even if a large local organization exists, the constit¬ 
uency as a whole is a better basis than a badly attended party 
meeting for the selection of a candidate.''^^ 

From our study of the intricate struggles which proceed be¬ 
tween the leaders of the majority and those of the minority, be¬ 
tween the executive organs and the mavsses, we may draw the 
following essential conclusions. 

Notwithstanding the youth of the international labour move¬ 
ment, the figures of the leaders of that movement are more im¬ 
posing and more imperious than those displayed in the history 
of any other social class of modern times. Doubtless the labour 
movement furnishes certain examphjs of leaders who have been 
deposed, who have been abandoned by their adherents. Such 
eases are, however, rare, and only in exceptional instances do 
they signify that the masses have been stronger than the lead¬ 
ers. As a rule, they mean merely that a new leader has entered 
into conflict with the old, and, thanks to the support of the mass. 


** Hubert Lagardelle, Les Origincs du Syndicalismc en France, ‘^Mouve- 
ment Socialiste, ^ ^ anno xi, Nos. 215-216, p. 249. 

It is well to remind English readers that on the Continent, and especially 
in Prance and Italy, barristers play a conspicuous part in the oligarchy of 
socialism, corresponding with that which in England they play in the old 
political parties.— Translators' Note. 

Einaldo Rigola, the socialist secretary of the Italian General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labour, describes the socialist party as an oligarchy, and therefore 
contests its right to present candidatures for the elections and to decide 
the policy of the proletariat. In his view, these functions should rather 
be allotted to the labour organizations, whose membership is far more ex¬ 
tensive and which could constitute themselves into a Labour Party (liinaldo 
Rigola, Discutendo di un Fariiio del Lavoro, ‘‘Avanti,anno xiv, No. 172). 
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has prevailed in the struggle, and has been able to dispossess and 
replace the old leader.'*- The profit for democracy of such a sub¬ 
stitution is practically nil. 

Whenever the Catholics are in a minority, they become fer¬ 
vent partisans of liberty. In ])roof of this we need merely refer 
to the literature issued by the Catholics during the KuUurkampf 
under the JJ5ismarckian regime and during the struggle between 
Church and State which went on a few years ago in France. In 
just the same way the leaders of the minority within the social¬ 
ist party are enthusiastic advocates of liberty. They declaim 
against the narrowness and the authoritative methods of the 
dominant group,displaying in their own actions genuine demo¬ 
cratic inclinations.^'* 


^Eichard C'alwer, in a declaration to the socialist press, gives the fol¬ 
lowing acconnt of his dethronement as a party loader: “ *Vorwarts^ and 
the ‘Leipziger VoJkszeitung ’ accept as a matter of principle tho resolution 
of the party conference of the third Rcichstag-constituency of Brunswick, 
by which it was decided to repudiate my candidature in future. They do 
this without reflecting upon the moral poverty which the de(dsion exhibits 
for the party. The dissatisfaction of tho comrades in the constituency 
with my economic views is 8U})posed to have increased gradually, and at 
length to have bi'come overwhelming. It is strange that during the entire 
sixteen years during which 1 have been a candidate in this constituency 
thert) was not until about a year ago the slightest manifestation of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the comrades in the electorate. Yet never throughout 
this period have 1 made any secret of my views. The local comrades have 
been familiar with them from the first and have never, for this reason, 
wished to remove their confidence. The alleged divergencies ‘in matters 
of principle^ date from no more than a year back, having begun precisely 
at the moment when comrade Antrick came to Brunswick as secretary. 
What reasons there were to induce this comrade to attack me ‘on principle,' 
I do not know. In any case, I neither had nor have inclination or time 
t^ trouble myself about personal quarrels and to dispute with comrade 
Antrick” (” Volksstimme, ” August 15, 1907). 

Cf., for example, the pamphlet issued by the displaced members of 
the stafl* of “Vorwiirts, ” Der Vorwartskonflikt^ Gcsammelte Aktenstucke 
(Birk, Munich 1905), in which wc read: “We are not hero concerned 
merely with the moral position of the journalists within the party; the 
present conflict is a matter of decisive importance to the internal wellbeing 
of the German labour movement. The question at issue is that of the 
dignity of all the resi)onsible persons in the confidence of the democracy. 
What has to be decided is whether a system of absolute publicity is 
to be replaced by a secret method of jurisdiction; whether open discus¬ 
sion is to yield to tho crafty dissemination of suspicions; whether obscure 
intrigue is to oust comradely confidence; whether blind caprice is to bo 


“ Cf. p. 18. 
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As soon as the new leaders have attained their ends, as soon as 
they have succeeded (in the name of the injured rights of the 
anonymous masses) in overthrowing the odious tyranny of their 
predecessors and in attaining to power in their turn, we see them 
undergo a transformation which renders them in every respect 
similar to the dethroned tyrants.^^ Such metamorphoses as 
these are plainly recorded throughout history. In the life of 
monarchical states, an opposition which is headed by hereditary 
princes is rarely dang(Tous to the crown as an institution. In 
like manner, the opposition of the aspirants to leadership in a 
political party, dirc'cted against the persons or against th(‘ system 
of the old leaders, is seldom dangerous. The revolutionaries of 
to-day be(H)me the reactionaries of to-morrow. 


more elTefttive than reasoned conviction; whether arbitrary opinion is to 
be more influential than established fact—whether, in a word, a regime 
of glib demagogy, of personal ambition, and the most unscrupulous ])lace- 
hunting, is to be established in the German social democracy! ’ ^ 


“^^When he has the power in liis own hands, he ignores the laws which 
were made for his restraint^’ (Giambattista Casti, Gli Animali [xirlantiy 
Poema, Tip. Vanelli e Comp., Lugano, 1824, vol. i, p. 30). 
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BUREAUCRACY. CENTRALIZING AND 
DECENTRALIZING TENDENCIES. 

The organization of the state needs a numerous and compli¬ 
cated bureaucracy. This is an important factor in the complex 
of forces of which the politically dominant classes avail them- 
selv(is to secure their dominion and to enable themselves to keep 
their hands upon the rudder. 

The instinct of self-preservation leads the modern state to as¬ 
semble and to attach to itself the greatest possible number of 
interests. This need of the organism of the state increases pari 
passu with an increase among the multitude, of the conviction 
that the contemporary social order is defective and even irra¬ 
tional—in a word, with the increase of what the authorities are 
accustomed to term discontent. The state best fulfils the need 
for securing a large number of defenders by constituting a nu¬ 
merous caste of officials, of persons directly dependent upon the 
state. This tendency is powerfully reinforced by the tendencies 
of modern political (‘conorny. On the one hand, from the side of 
the state, there is an enormous supply of official positions. On 
the other hand, among the citizens, there is an even more exten¬ 
sive demand. This demand is stimulated by the ever-increasing 
precariousness in the position of the middle classes (the smaller 
manufacturers and traders, independent artizans, farmers, etc.) 
since there have come into existence expropriative capitalism on 
the grand scale, on the one hand, and the organized working 
classes on the other—for both these movements, whether they 
wish it or not, combine to injure the middle classes. All those 
whose material existence is thus threatened by modern economic 
developments endeavour to find safe situations for their sons, 
to secure for these a social position which shall shelter them from 
the play of economic forces. Employment under the state, with 
the important right to a pension which attaches to such employ¬ 
ment, seems created expressly for their needs. The immeasur¬ 
able demand for situations which results from these conditions, a 
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demand which is always greater than the supply, creates the so- 
called ^intellectual proletariat/’ The numbers of this body are 
subject to great fluctuations. From time to time the state, em¬ 
barrassed by the increasing demand for positions in its service, 
is forced to open the sluices of its bureaucratic canals in order 
to admit thousands of new postulants and thus to transform 
these from dangerous adversaries into zealous defenders and par¬ 
tisans. There are two classes of intellectuals. One consists of 
those who have succeeded in securing a post at the manger of 
the state, whilst the other consists of those who, as Scipio Sighele 
puts it, have assaulted the fortress without being able to force 
their way in.^ The former may be compared to an army of slaves 
who are alw^ays ready, in part from class egoism, in part for per¬ 
sonal motives (the fear of losing their own situations), to under¬ 
take the defence of the state which provides them with bread. 
They do this whatever may be the question concerning which 
the state has been attacked and must therefore be regarded as the 
most faithful of its supporters. The latter, on the other hand, 
are sworn enemies of the state. They are those eternally restless 
spirits who lead the bourgeois opposition and in part also assume 
the leadership of the revolutionary parties of the proletariat. It 
is true that the state bureaucracy does not in general expand as 
rapidly as do the discontented elements of the middle class. None 
the less, the bureaucracy continually increases. It comes to as¬ 
sume the form of an endless screw. It grows ever less and less 
compatible with the general welfare. And yet this bureaucratic 
machinery remains essential. Through it alone can be satisfled 
the claim of the educated members of the population for secure 
positions. It is further a means of self-defence for the state. 
As the late Amilcare Puviani of the University of Perugia, the 
political economist to whom we are indebted for an important 
work upon the legend of the state, expresses it, the mechanism of 
bureaucracy is the outcome of a protective reaction of a right 
of property whose legal basis is weak, and is an antidote to the 
awakening of the public conscience.^ 

The political party possesses many of these traits in common 
with the state. Thus the party in which the circle of the elite 
is unduly restricted, or in w^hich, in other words, the oligarchy is 
composed of too small a number of individuals, runs the risk of 

^Scipio Sighele, L’Intelligenza della Folia, Bocca, Turin, 1903, p. 160. 

* Amilcare Puviani, Teoria della lllusione finanziaria, B, Sandron, Milan- 
Naples'Palermo, 1903, pp. 258 et seq. 
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being swept away by the masses in a moment of democratic effer¬ 
vescence. Hence the modern party, like the modern state, en¬ 
deavours to give to its own organization the widest possible base, 
and to attach to itself in financial bonds the largest possible num¬ 
ber of individuals.^ Thus arises the need for a strong bureau¬ 
cracy, and these tendencies are reinforced by the increase in the 
tasks ^ imposed by modern organization.'^ 

As the party bureaucracy increases, two elements which consti¬ 
tute the essential pillars of every socialist conception undergo an 
inevitable weakening: an understanding of the wider and more 
ideal cultural aims of socialism, and an understanding of the 
international multiplicity of its manifestations. Mechanism be¬ 
comes an end in itself. The capacity for an accurate grasp of the 
peculiarities and the conditions of existence of the labour move¬ 
ment in other countries diminishes in proportion as the individ¬ 
ual national organizations are fully developed. This is plain 
from a study of the mutual international criticisms of the social¬ 
ist press. In the days of the so-called ‘‘socialism of the emigres/’ 
the socialists devoted themselves to an elevated policy of prin¬ 
ciples, inspired by the classical criteria of internationalism. Al¬ 
most every one of them was, if the term may be used, a special¬ 
ist in this more general and comprehensive domain. The whole 
course of their lives, the brisk exchange of ideas on unoccupied 
evenings, the continued rubbing of shoulders between men of the 
most different tongues, the enforced isolation from the bourgeois 
world of their respective countries, and the utter impossibility of 
any “practical” action, all contributed to this result. But in 
proportion as, in their own country, paths of activity were 
opened for the socialists, at first for agitation and soon after¬ 
wards for positive and constructive work, the more did a recog¬ 
nition of the demands of the everyday life of the party divert 

® The governing body of Tammany in New York consists of four hun¬ 
dred persons. The influence of this political association is concentrated 
in a sub-committee of thirty persons, the so-called Organization Committee 
(Ostrogorsky, La Democratie etc,, ed. cit., vol. ii, p. 199). 

* Cf. pp. 33 et seq. 

® Inquiries made by Lask have shown how deeply rooted in the psychology 
of the workers is the desire to enter the class of those who receive pensions. 
A very large number of proletarians, when asked what they wished to do 
with their sons, replied: '^To find them employment which would give 
right to a pension. ’ ^ Doubtless this longing is the outcome of the serious 
lack of stability characteristic of the social and economic conditions of 
the workers (Georg v. Schulze-Gacvernitz, Nochmals. **Marx oder 
Kant?,** ‘^Archiv fiir Sozialwiss.,'’ xxx, fasc. 2, p. 520). 
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their attention from iminortal principles. Their vision gained in 
precision but lost in extent. The more cotton-spinners, boot and 
shoe operatives, or brush-makers the labour leader could gain 
each month for his union, the better versed he was in the tedious 
subtleties of insurance against accident and illness, the greater 
the industry he could display in the specialized questions of fac¬ 
tory inspection and of arbitration in trade disputes, the better 
acquainted he might be with the system of checking the amount 
of individual purchases in co-operative stores and with the meth¬ 
ods for the control of the consumption of municipal gas, the 
more difficult was it for him to retain a general interest in the 
labour movement, even in the narrowest sense of this term. As 
the outcome of inevitable psychophysiological laws, he could find 
little time and was likely to have little inclination for the study 
of the great problems of the philosophy of history, and all the 
more falsified consequently would become his judgment of inter¬ 
national questions. At the same time he would incline more and 
more to regard every one as an “incompetent,’’ an “outsider,” 
an “unprofessional,” who might wish to judge questions from 
some higher outlook than the purely technical; he would incline 
to deny the good sense and even the socialism of all who might 
desire to fight upon another ground and by other means than 
those familiar to him within his narrow sphere as a specialist. 
This tendency towards an exclusive and all-absorbing specializa¬ 
tion, towards the renunciation of all far-reaching outlooks, is a 
general characteristic of modern evolution. With the continuous 
increase in the acquirements of scientific research, the polyhistor 
is becoming extinct. His place is taken by the writer of mono¬ 
graphs. The universal zoologist no longer exists, and we have 
instead ornithologists and entomologists; and indeed the last be¬ 
come further subdivided into lepidopterists, coleopterists, m^Trne- 
cologists. 

To some of the “non-commissioned officers” who occupy the 
inferior grades of the party bureaucracy may be aptly applied 
what Alfred Webber said of bureaucracy in general at the con¬ 
gress of the Verein fur Sozialpolitik held at Vienna in 1909.® 


®Cf. Protoholl, pp. 283 et seq.—The Dutch Christian socialist S. J. 
Visser has made a scientific attempt to defend the bureaucracy which would 
be installed by the socialist state, basing this defence upon the dangers 
inherent in private bureaucracy; but his defence must be considered a 
complete failure (S. J. Visser, Over Socialisme^ M. Nyhoff^s Gravenhage. 
See Chap. II, ‘ ^ Functionnarisme en Ddmokratie, ’' pp. 116*165), 
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Bureaucracy is the sworn enemy of individual liberty, and of all 
bold initiative in matters of internal policy. The dependence 
upon superior authorities characteristic of the average employee 
suppresses individuality and gives to the society in which em¬ 
ployees predominate a narrow petty-bourgeois and philistine 
stamp. The bureaucratic spirit corrupts character and engen¬ 
ders moral poverty. In every bureaucracy we may observe place¬ 
hunting, a mania for promotion, and obsecpdousness towards 
those upon whom promotion dcjpends; there is arrogance towards 
inferiors and servility towards superiors. Wolfgang Heine, who 
in the German socialist party is one of the boldest defenders of 
the personal and intellectual liberty of the members, who is al¬ 
ways in the breach to denounce ‘Hhe tendency to bureaucracy 
and the suppression of individuality,’^ goes so far, in his strug¬ 
gle against the socialist bureaucracy, as to refer to the awful 
example of the Prussian state. It is true, he says, that Prussia 
is governed in accordance with homogeneous principles and by a 
bureaucracy which must be considered as a model of its kind; 
but it is no less true that the I^russian state, precisely because of 
its bureaucratic characteristics, and notwithstanding its external 
succ(‘sses, is essentially retrogressive. If Prussia does produce 
any distinguished personalities, it is unable to tolerate their ex¬ 
istence, so that Prussian politics tend more and more to degener¬ 
ate into a spiritless and mechanical regime, displaying a lively 
hostility to all true progress."^ We may even say that the more 
conspicuously a bureaucracy is distinguished by its zeal, by its 
sense of duty, and by its devotion, the more also will it show 
itself to be petty, narrow, rigid, and illiberal. 

Like every centralizing system, bureaucracy finds its justifica¬ 
tion in the fact of experience that a certain administrative unity 
is essential to the rapid and efficient conduct of affairs. A great 
many functions, such as the carrying out of important statistical 
inquiries, can never be satisfactorily effected in a federal system. 

The outward form of the dominion exercised by the leaders 
over the rank and file of the socialist party has undergone numer¬ 
ous changes pari passu with changes in the historical evolution 
of the labour movement. 

In Germany, the authority of the leaders, in conformity with 
the characteristics of the nation and with the insufficient educa¬ 
tion of the masses, was at first displayed in a monarchical form; 

^Wolfgang Heine Demokratische Bandbemerkungen sum Fall Gohre, 
'^Soz, Monatsh.p* viii (x), fasc. 4. 
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there was a dictatorship. The first labour organization on Ger¬ 
man soil was the Allgcmemer Deutscher Arbeitervercin of Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle. This organization was founded in 1873 and lasted 
until 1875, when it became fused with the internationalist and 
Marxist section of German socialism, the Eisenachers/’ The 
personal creation of a man of extraordinary force of character, 
it received even in its smallest details the stamp of his personal¬ 
ity. It has been contended that Lassalle's association was 
founded upon the model of the Naiionalverein, a German national 
league which was extremely influential at that epoch. This may 
be true in respect of the base of the Arbeiterverein, but is cer¬ 
tainly not true of its summit. The Arbeiterverein, like the Na¬ 
tional verein, was a unitary society whose members were dispersed 
throughout Germany and did not form any properly organized 
local branches. The membership was not local but national, each 
member being directly dependent upon the central organization. 
But whereas in the Natioualverein the central executive was a 
committee of several members, the Arbeiterverein was autocrati¬ 
cally ruled by a single individual, Ferdinand Lassalle, who exer¬ 
cised, as did his successor Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, as 
president of the party of German workers, a power comparable 
with that of the doge of the Venetian Republic, and indeed a 
power even more unrestricted^ since the president’s power was 
not, as was that of the doge, subject to any kind of control 
through oligarchical institutions. The president was an absolute 
monarch, and at his own discretion nominated his subordinate 
officials, his plenipotentiaries, and even his successor. He com¬ 
manded, and it was for the others to obey. This structure of the 
organization was not the outcome merely of the personal quali¬ 
ties of Lassalle, of his insatiable greed for power, and of that 
egocentric character ® which made him, despite his genius, so 
poor a judge of men; it corresponded also to his theoretical view 


® Already in his student career Lassalle displayed a thoroughly imperious 
and egoistic character. In Berlin he offered a distant relative, a young man 
of slender means, the privilege of sharing a dwelling whoso cost was be¬ 
yond his ow’n purse, but in which he had a great desire to live. Subsequently 
he boasted of having found a ‘^sort of valetin this unlucky youth. He 
threatened the young man (who was as far as his means permitted paying 
his share towards the expenses of the joint establishment) that ho would 
evict him without ceremony if he should prove lazy or ill-behaved, or should 
in any way provoke Lassalle ^s displeasure. (Cf. a letter from Lassalle to 
his father, dated Berlin, April 24, 1844. Intime Briefe Ferdinand Lassalles 
an Extern u, Schwester, Buchhandlung “Vorwiirts, Berlin, 1905, p. 23.) 
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of the aim of all party organization. In his famous speech at 
Ronsdorf he said: ‘‘Wherever I have been I have heard from 
the workers expressions of opinion which may be summarized as 
follows: ‘We must forge our wills into a single hammer, and 
place this hammer in the hands of a man in whose intelligence, 
character, and goodwill we have the necessary confidence, so 
that he can use this hammer to strike with! ’ . . . The two 

contrasts which our statesmen have hitherto believed incapable 
of being united, freedom and authority, whose union they have 
regarded as the philosopher’s stone—these contrasts are most 
intimately united in our Verein, which thus represents in minia¬ 
ture the coming social order!”® Thus in the eyes of the presi¬ 
dent his dictatorship was not simply a sad necessity temporarily 
forced upon a fighting organization,’® but dictatorship was the 
ultimate aim of the labour movement.” In the days of Lassalle, 
the labour movement in Germany was still weak, and, like a 
little boy, was still urgently in need of paternal guidance. When 
the father came to die he made testamentary arrangements for 
the provision of a guardian (for the German labour movement 
could still be an object of testamentary depositions). After 
Lassalle’s death, the decisive executive power, the quintessence 
(if the term be permitted) of the structure of the young labour 
movement, continu(‘d to rest at the almost absolute disposal of a 
single individual, Schweitzer.’- This authoritative tendency was 
an outcome, not so much of the historical necessity of the mo¬ 
ment, as of the traditions and of the racial peculiarities of the 
German stock. With the lapse of time this characteristic has 
been notably attenuated by theoretical and practical democracy, 
and by the varying necessities of the case; above all, by the ap¬ 
pearance of a typically southern socialism, less rigid than that of 
Prussia and of Saxony, and jealous of its own autonomy. But 
the tendency has not disappeared, nor can it disappear. 

Whilst there w^as thus forming in Germany the massive organ¬ 
ization of the followers of Lassalle, the leaders of the Interna¬ 
tional Association adopted a different form of organization. The 
International Workingmen’s Association was characterized by 


•Ferdinand Lassalle, Dio Agitation dcs Allgemcinen Deutschen Arbeiter- 
vereins u, das Vcrsprechcn des Konigs von Frcusscn, ed. cit., p. 40. 

^®Cf. pp. 41 et seq. 

^ Cf. Gustav Mayer, J, B, von Schweitzery eic.j ed. cit., p. 256. 

”Cf. also Hermann Oncken, Lassalle j Frommann (E. Kauff), Stuttgart, 
1904, p. 397. 
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mutual jealousy on the part of the various national sections, and 
this was a potent obstacle in the way of any tendency towards 
dictatorship. Thus there came into existence in London the 
General Council, the supreme authority of the International, 
consisting of a handful of members belonging to the different 
countries represented in the organization. But the powers of 
this executive were in many respects hardly less restricted than 
those of the presidcuit of the Allgeraeiner Deutscher Arbeiter- 
verein. The General Council forbade the associations which were 
affiliated to it to elect presidents, regarding this as contrary to 
democratic princix)lesd'^ Yet as far as concerned itself, it proudly 
asserted, through the mouth of the most conspicuous among its 
members, that the working class had now discovered a ‘'common 
leadership.It nomiiiated from among its own members the 
officers necessary for tlu^ general conduct of its business, such as 
the treasurer, the general secretary, and the corresponding sec¬ 
retaries for the different countries,^"' nor did it hesitate, on occa¬ 
sions, to allot several offices to the same individual. Engeds, 
though a German, w^as for some time secretary for four different 
countries—Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Denrnark.^^ It may be 
added that the secretariat carrie^d with it important prerogatives, 
such as the right of recognizing newly constitute'd sections, the 
right to grant or refuse pecuniary subsidies, and the adjustment 
of disputes among the comrades.^'^ It is unquestionable that for 
several years the Gen(^ral Council was subject, in respect of all its 
most significant practical and theondical manifestations, to the 
iron will of one single man, Karl Marx.^^^ The conflict in the 


“Cf. Compte-Rendu du 4^ Congres International tenu d Bale en sept. 1869, 
D. Brismee, Brussels, 1869, p. 172. 

(Marx), Alliance de la Denweratie Socialisic et VAssociation Int. 
des Travailleurs, Rapports et Documents, Loudoii-llamburg, 1873, p. 25. 

“Karl Stegmann and C. Hugo (II. Iniidemann), Ilandbuch dcs Socialis- 
mus, J. Schabelitz, Zurich, 1897, p. 342. 

Letter from P. Engels to Sorge, March 17, 1872 {Briefe u. Aus:^u(je 
aus Briefen von Joh. Phil. BeePerj Jos. Vietegeny Fried. EngelSy Karl 
Marx, u. A. an F. A. Sorge u. A., Dietz Nachf., Stuttgart, 1906, p. 54). 

^'^Compte-Rendu du 4e Congres, p. 172. 

provisional General Council was elected, and the soul of this body, 
as of all subsequent General Councils down to the Hague congress of 1872, 
was Marx himself. Their history is related elsewhere. In this place it 
suffices to say that Marx edited almost all the documents issued by the 
General Council, from the inaugural address of 1864 down to the address 
dealing with the civil war in France in 1871’’ (Stegmann u. Hugo, op. 
cit., p. 500). 
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General Council between the oligarchy de jure and the mon¬ 
archy de facto was the inner cause of the rapid decline of the 
Old International. The General Council and especially Marx 
were accused of being the negation of socialism because, it was 
said, in their disastrous greed for power, they had introduced the 
principle of autliority into the polities of the workers.^^ At 
first these accusations were directed from without, coining from 
the groups that were not represented on the General Council: the 
accusers were Bakunin, the Italians, and the Jurassians. The 
General Council, however, easily got the upp(‘r hand. At the 
Hague congress in 1872, the ‘‘authoritarians,’’ making use of 
means characteristic of their own tendencies (the hunting of 
votes, the calling of the congress in a town which was little ac¬ 
cessible to some of tlie opponents and quite inaccessible to 
others),obtained a complete victory over the anti-authorita¬ 
rians. Before long, however, voices were raised within the Coun¬ 
cil itself to censure the spirit of autocracy. Marx was aban¬ 
doned by most of his old friends. The French Blanquists osten¬ 
tatiously S(‘parated themselves from him when he had arbitrarily 
transferred the General Council to New^ York. The two influen¬ 
tial leaders of the English trade unions who were members of 
the General Council, Odger and Lucraft, quarrelled with Marx 
because they had not been consulted about the manifesto in fa¬ 
vour of the Paris Commune to wdiich their signatures were at¬ 
tached. The German refug(?es in England, Jung and Eccarius, 
declared that it was impossible to work with persons as dicta¬ 
torial as Marx and Engels. Thus the oligarchs destroyed the 
larval monar(diy. 

In 1889 the so-called New International was founded. The 
socialist parties of the various countries agreed to undertake 


“James Guillaume, Internationale^ Documents et Souvenirs, Comely, 

Paris, 1907 vol. ii. 

Idem, p. o27j cf. also a letter from Marx to Sorge, dated London, June 
21, 1872, in which Marx begs Sorgo to send him a number of blank voting 
cards for certain friends in America whom he mentions by name (Briefe 
u. Jus^u^e aus Briefcn, ed. eit., p. 113).—The locale of the congress was a 
convenient one for the English, the French, and the Germans, who were 
on the whole favourable to the General Council, but extremely inconvenient 
for the Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Italians, who were on the side of 
Bakunin. Bakunin himself, who was living in Switzerland, was unable to 
attend the congress, for to reach The Hague ho must have crossed Ger¬ 
many or France, and in both these countries he was liable to immediate 
arrest. 
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common deliberations, and to meet from time to time in con¬ 
gresses for this purpose. Therewith the ‘‘idea of international¬ 
ism'' (to quote a phrase employed by Jaeekh) underwent a trans¬ 
formation. The Old International had worked along the lines of 
the greatest possible centralization of the international prole¬ 
tariat, “so that it might be possible, at any place at which the 
economic class-struggle became especially active, to throw there 
immediately into the scale the organized power of the working 
class. The New International, on the other hand, took the 
form of an extremely lax system^ a union of elements wliich were 
strangers one to another; these elements were national organi¬ 
zations of a very rigid form, each confined within the limits of 
its own state. In other words, the New International is a con¬ 
federation of autonomous states, and lacks any unitary and 
homogeneous organization.The Old International was an indi¬ 
vidual dictatorship, masquerading as an oligarchy. The New 
International may be compared to the old States General of the 
Netherlands; it is a federal republic, consisting of several inde¬ 
pendent oligarchies. The General Council of London was all- 
powerful. The modern SecrcHariat Socialiste International, 
whose seat is in Brussels, is nothing but an office for the exchange 
of letters, devoid of all authority. It is true that the interna¬ 
tional socialist congresses have sometimes furnished an oppor¬ 
tunity for thoroughly self-conscious and vigorous national oli¬ 
garchies to attempt usurpations in the international field. Thus, 
in particular, the German social democracy, when forced upon 
the defensive at the Stuttgart congress of 1907, endeavoured, and 
not without success, to impose upon the other socialist parties its 
own particular tactics, the verbal revolutionarism which had 
originated in the peculiar conditions of Germany.^® The inter¬ 
national unification of tactics has always been limited by the 
varying needs of the different national oligarchies. In other 
words, whilst national supremacies are still possible in the con- 

^'Cf. Gustav Jacckh, Die Internationale, Leipz. Buchdr. Akt. Ges., Leip¬ 
zig, 1004, p. 218. 

Of. speech by Wilhelm Liebknecht to the Int. Cong. Paris, 1889 (Proto- 
Tcoll, deutsche Uebersetzung, Worlein, Nuremberg, 1890, p. 7). 

**Cf. B. Michels, Die deutsche Soi^ialdemokratie im Internationalen Ver- 
hande, ‘^Arch. fiir Sozialwiss., ^ ^ anno 1907). This is a detailed study 
of the conditions of fact and the complex of causes which rendered it 
possible for the German party to exercise such a pressure upon the other 
parties in the International; it deals also with the subsequent decline of its 
hegemony. 
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temporary socialist International, it is no longer possible for tlie 
socialist party of one country to exercise a true hegemony over 
the other national parlies. The dread of being dominated in¬ 
creases in each national party in proportion as it becomes firmly 
established, consolidating its own existence and rendering itself 
independent of other socialist parties. International concentra¬ 
tion is checked by the comp(;tition of the various national concen¬ 
trations. Each national party stands on guard to prevent the 
others from extending their sphere of influence.The result is 
that the int(;rnational efficiency of the re\solutions voted at the 
international congresses is almost insignificant. At the inter¬ 
national socialist congress of Amsterdam, in 1904, the Belgian 
Anseele made it clear that he would not regard himself as bound 
by an international vote forbidding socialists to participate in 
bourgeois governments.-"’ Thus, again, Vollmar, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Germans, speaking at the international socialist 
congress at Stuttgart in 1907, repudiated any interference on 
the part of the Fnmch in the military policy of the German 
socialists, protesting in advance against any international reso¬ 
lution regulating the conduct of the socialists of all countries in 
case of war."’^ Considered from close at hand tiie int(*rnational 
German principalities of tin* eighteenth century, consisting of 
nobles, ecclesiastics, and a few burgomasters, assemblies whose 
chief preoccupation was to avoid yielding to the prince a jot of 
their ^'freedoms,’’ that is to say of their peculiar privileges. In 
just the same way, the various national socialist parties, in their 
international congresses, defend with tin* most jealous care all 
their prerogatives and their national particularism, being all 
determined to yield not an inch of ground in favour of Ills J\laj- 
esty the International.-^ 

Eduard Bernstein expressed himself similarly as long ago as 18.93. 
Cf. Zur Geschichtc u. Theorie des So::ialismus, Edelheim, Berlin-Berne, 1901, 
p. 143. 

*®Cf. speech by Edouard Anseele, Protolcoll des intemat. So;:, Congress, 
190-1 y ‘ ‘ Vorwarts, ^ ^ Berlin, 1904, px^. 47-9. 

Cf. speech by Georg von Vollmar, Protolcoll des internal. So:, Congress, 
1907y Vorwarts,'’ Berlin, 1907, p. 93. 

^ Hence all coherency of tactics is lacking to international socialism, so 
that alike theoretically and practically every national ‘‘section’^ works 
in accordance with its own will and ploasuro. One advocates protection, 
another free trade; one adheres to the Kulturkampfy whilst others agitate 
for the repeal of the laws against the Jesuits. (Cf. K. Michels, Le In- 
coerenze internazionali nel Socialismo contcviporanco, ^‘Kiforma Sociale,'' 
xiii, fasc. 8.) 
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The national oligarchies are willing to recognize the authority 
of international resolutions only when by an app(?al to the au¬ 
thority of the International they can quell a troublesome faction 
in their own party. Sometimes the leaders of the minority se¬ 
cure an international bull to authenticate the purity of their so¬ 
cialist sentiments as contrasted with the majority, whom they 
accuse of luTesy. Sometimes, on the other hand, it is the leadcm 
of the majority who endeavour, on the international field, to gain 
a victory over the leaders of the minority, whom they have been 
unable to subdue within the limits of their national organization. 
A typi(‘al example of the former ease is furnished by the action 
of the Guesdist minority, at the congress of Amsterdam in 1904, 
which endeavoured to discredit in the opinion of the Interna¬ 
tional the ideas of their great cousin Jaures in matters of internal 
policy. The mamcuvre proved efiVctive, for the Guesdists suc¬ 
ceeded in attaching Jaures to their chariot, and in holding him 
prisoner within the serried ranks of the unified French party.“* 
An example of the second mode of action is afforded by the con¬ 
duct of the Italian and German socialist parties in appc^aling to 
the decisions of the international congresses (Paris, 1889; Zu¬ 
rich, 1893; London, 1895) in order to get rid of their anti-parlia¬ 
mentary and anarchist factions. 

Side by side with this international decentralization, we see 
to-day a vigorous national centralization. Certain limitations, 
however, must be imposed on this generalization. 

In the modern labour movement, within the limits of the na¬ 
tional organizations, we see decentralizing as well as centralizing 
tendencies at work. The idea of decentralization makes continu¬ 
ous progress, togetlier with a revolt against the supreme author¬ 
ity of the central executive. But it would be a serious error to 
imagine that such centrifugal movements are the outcome of the 
democratic tendencies of the masses, or that these are ripe for 
independence. Their causation is really of an opposite char¬ 
acter. The decentralization is the work of a compact minority of 
leaders who, when forced to subordinate themselves in the cen¬ 
tral executive of the party as a whole, prefer to withdraw to their 
own local spheres of action (minor state, province, or commune). 
A group of leaders which finds itself in a minority has no love 
for strong national centralization. Being unable to rule the 
whole country, it prefers to rule at home, considering it better 

the explanations of Bebel at the German congress of Bremen, 1904 
{FrotokoUj Berlin, 1904, p. 308). 
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to reign in hell than serve in heaven. Vollmar, for example, who 
in his own land possesses so great an influence that he has been 
called the uncrowned king of Bavaria, cannot consent to play 
second fiddle in the German national organization. He would 
rather be first in Munich than second in Berlin! 

The rallying cry of the majority is centralization, while that 
of the minority is autonomy. Those of the minority, in order 
to gain their ends, are forced to carry on a struggle which often 
assum(‘s the aspect of a genuine fight for liberty, and this is 
refieeted in the t(*rminology of the leaders, who declare them¬ 
selves to be waging war against the new tyranny. When the 
leaders of the minority feel themselves exceptionally strong, they 
push their audacity to the point of attempting to deny the right 
to existence of the majority, as impersonated in the central ex¬ 
ecutive. At the Italian socialist congress held at Imola in 1902, 
the leader of the Italian reformists, Filippo Turati, joined with 
his friends in putting forward a formal proposal to suppress the 
central executive. It was necessary, he said, to substitute for 
this obsolete, dictatorial, and decrepit institution the complete 
autonomy of tlie local organizations, or at least to replace it by 
a purely administrative and executive organism consisting of 
three specialist employees. He added that it was a form of 
jacobinism to wish to govern the whole party from above. The 
opponents of this democratic conception rejoined with an effec¬ 
tive argument when they pointed out that if the central execu¬ 
tive were abolished, the parliamentary deputies would remain 
the sole and uncontrolled masters of the party. Consequently, 
whenever it became necessary to take action upon some urgent 
question, when time was lacking to make a direct reference to 
the party as a whole, it would be the parliamentary group, de¬ 
riving its authority not from the party but from the electorate, 
which would decide upon the line of conduct to be pursued.^^ If 
we accept the hypothesis that a true democracy may exist within 
the party, the tendency to the subdivision of powers is unques¬ 
tionably anti-democratic, while centralization is, on the other 
hand, the best way of giving incontestable validity to the wdll of 
the masses. From this point of view, Enrico Perri was per¬ 
fectly right when he told the reformists that the proposed abo- 

^Such was the view put forward by Ferri, Loiigobardi, and others. 
When a vote was taken, the numbers were equal, and the central executive 
was retained (Rendiconto del VII Congresso Ndzionale del P. S, Imola, 
Settembre, 190^, Libr. 8oc. Ital., Rome, 1903, p. 79). 
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lition of the central executive would be equivalent to the sup¬ 
pression of the sovereignty of the members in general, since the 
executive is the legitimate expression of the mass-will, and de¬ 
rives its rights from tfie party congresses.^^ 

This decentralizing movement wliic^h manif(‘sts itself within 
the various national socialist parties does not conflict with the 
essential principle of oligarchy. The minority in opposition, 
which has been thus careful to withdraw itself from the control 
of the central executive, proceeds within its own splu're of do¬ 
minion to constitute itself into a centralized power no less un¬ 
restricted than the one against which it has been fighting. Thus 
such movements as we have been considering represent no more 
than an attempt to effect a partition of authority, and to split 
up the great oligarchies into a number of smaller oligarchies. In 
France and in Ttal\ every socialist deputy endeavours to be¬ 
come as independent as possible of the c(‘ntral executive of his 
party, making himself supreme in his local organization. A sim¬ 
ilar process may be observed in Germany, wluu’e the persistence 
of numerous petty states, mutually indc'pendimt, and each gov¬ 
erned by its own parliament, has hitherto prevented the consti¬ 
tutional and administrative unification of the party throughout 
the country, and has greatly favoured decentralizing tendencies. 
In consequence of this state of affairs we find in Germany that 
all the parties in the separate states, from Ihivaria to Hesse, de¬ 
sire autonomy, independence of the central executive in Berlin. 
But this does not prevent each one of them from exercising a 
centralized authority within its own domain. 

The decentralizing currents in German socialism, and more 
particularly those of the German south, are adverse to centraliza¬ 
tion only as far as concerns the central executive of Berlin, whilst 
within their own spheres they resist federalism with the utmost 
emphasis.Their opposition to the centralization in Berlin 


^ Idem, p. 79. 

® Certain theorists cover these decentralizing tendencies with the mantle 
of science. Cf. Arthur Schulz, Oektmomvtchc und politische Entwicklungs- 
ienden^en in Deutschland, Birth, Munich, 1909, p. 95. The sub title of this 
interesting work is Ein Versuch die Autonormcforderung dcr suddeutsch- 
en sosialdemokratischcn Landesorganisaiionen theorctisch m Begrunden, 
Thus the work is in effect an attempt to provide a theoretical foundation 
for the claims to autonomy advanced by the socialist organizations in 
the various states of southern Germany. 

This was pointed out by Adolf Braun at the Bavarian socialist congress 
held at Schweinfurt in 1906. 
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takes the form of a desire in the local parties to retain financial 
independence of the central treasury. At the Schweinfurt con¬ 
gress in 190G, Ehrhart, socialist deputy to the Bavarian diet, 
said: comes to this, the central executive has the manage¬ 

ment of the money which goes to Berlin, but it is for us to decide 
how we shall spcuid the money which is kept lu^re.”^'^ Hugo 
Lindemann of Wiirtemberg, one of the most ard(mt adversaries 
of the Prussianization of the party and an advocate of federal¬ 
ism, has declared that it is undesirable to deplete the local 
finances of the South German states in favour of the central 
tr(‘asury in B(‘rlin, where the executive is always inclined to a 
policy of hoarding money for its own sake.®^ 

The struggles within the modern dc'mocratic parties over this 
problem of centralization versus d(‘centralization are of great 
scientific*- importance from several points of view. It would be 
wrong to deny that the advocates of both tcmdencies bring for¬ 
ward a notable array of theoretical considerations, and occasion¬ 
ally make valid appeals to moral concc'ptions. We have, how¬ 
ever, to disabuse our minds of the idea that the struggle is really 
one for or against oligarchy, for or against popular sovereignty 
or the sovereignty of the party masses. The tenden(*y to decen¬ 
tralization of the party rule, the opposition to international cen¬ 
tralization (to the far-reaching authority of international bu¬ 
reaux, committees, congresses), or to national centralization (to 
the authority of the party executives), has nothing to do with 
the desire for more individual liberty. 

The democratic tendeiK*y may be justified by practical rea¬ 
sons, and in particular by differen(*es in the economic or social 
situation of the working classes in the various districts, or by 
other local peculiarities. The tendencies to local, provincial, or 
regional autonomy are in fact the outcome of effective and in¬ 
eradicable differences of environment. In Germany, the social¬ 
ists of the south feel themselves to be divided as by an ocean 
from their comrades of the north. They claim the right of self- 
government and participation in government because they live 
in countries where parliamentarism already possesses a glorious 
history dating from more than a century back, whereas Prussia 
is still thoroughly imbued with the authoritarian and feudal 
spirit. They claim it also because in the south agriculture is 

83 << Y^jksstimme^^ of Frankfort, March 6, 1906. 

®^IIugo Lindemann, Centralismus u, Fbderalismus in dcr Sozialdemokratie, 
‘‘Soz. Monatsh,/^ viii (x), No. 4. 
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carried on mainly under a system of petty proprietorship, where¬ 
as in the central and eastern provinces of Germany large landed 
estates predominate. The result is that class differences, with 
their consequent differences of mental outlook, are less conspic¬ 
uous in the south than in the north, so that the opposition to 
the socialists is of a different character in the two regions. In 
the struggles between the northern and the southern h‘aders 
within the socialist party, struggles which are oftfui lively and 
at times extremely violent, each section levels the same accusa¬ 
tion against the otht^r, declaring it to belong to a country in 
which civilization is comparatively backward and where theoret¬ 
ical conceptions are obsolete. The socialists of the north con¬ 
tend that those of the south are still living in a petty bourgt'ois, 
pacific, countrified environment, whereas they themselv(‘s, in the 
land of large-scale manufacture, represent the future. The men 
of the south j)roudly reply that it is they who live in conditions 
to which their comrades of the north have yet to attain, by abol¬ 
ishing the large land(‘d estates and by suppressing the class of 
junkers.®^ 

Similar environmental differences divide the Italian socialists. 
Here also the socialists of the south demand complete autonomy, 
contending that the theoretical basis of socialism in the south is 
different from that in the north. They say that in the former 
kingdom of Naples the actual conditions of production and dis¬ 
tribution are not such as to establish a sharp distinction between 
the two classes wdiich according to classical socialism exist every- 
wdiere in strife. Consequently the introduction into this region 
of the Marxist revolutionary propaganda would marshal against 
socialism, not the great and medium landowners alone, but also 
the petty proprietors.^^* Whilst the socialists of the plain of the 
Po fiercely oppose a duty upon grain because this would increase 
the cost of living for the labouring masses agglomerated in great 
cities, the socialists of the south have on several occasions de¬ 
clared in favour of the existing protectionist system, because its 
suppression would bring about a crisis in production in a region 
where proletarians and employers all alike live by agriculture.®^ 


“Arthur Schulz, OeJconomische u. Politische Entwiclclunffstcndencen, ed. 
cit., pp. 11, 25, 67. 

“Francesco Ciccotti, Socialismo e Cooperaiivismo agricolo nelV Italia 
Mcridionale, Nerbini, Florence, 1900, p. 8. 

Cf, a speech by Gaetano Salvemini at the socialist congress of Florence, 
September 21, 1908 {Eesoconto, p. 122). 
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Again, in the north, where manufacturing industry is dominant, 
the socialists disapproved of the Tripolitan campaign, whereas 
in the south, where they are for the most part agriculturists, an 
enthusiastic sentiment in favour of territorial expansion pre¬ 
vailed. In addition to these reasons, whi(ih may be termed in¬ 
trinsic because they derive from the objective differences between 
the north and the south, we find that an opposition between the 
socialists of the two areas arises from the attitude of the govern¬ 
ment in the respective regions. The Italian Government is dou¬ 
ble-faced, being liberal in the north, but oft(‘n very much the 
reverse in the south, for here it is largely in the hands of local 
coteries which, in a region where the voters are scattered, become 
the sole arbiters in times of election. In the year 1902, when 
Giolitti was in power, this duplex attitude of the government 
gave rise to a serious difference within the socialist party, for 
the socialists of the north did not disguise their ardent desire to 
participate in government, whilst those of the south (although 
their tendencies were rather reformist than revolutionary) a1^ 
tacked the government fiercely 

Thus, as has been shown at length, the various tendencies to¬ 
wards decentralization which raanif(^st themselves in almost all 
the national parties, whilst they suffice to prevent the formation 
of a single gigantic oligarchy, result merely in the creation of a 
number of smaller oligarchies, each of which is no less powerful 
within its own sphere. The dominance of oligarchy in party life 
remains unchallenged. 


“Cf. Alessandro Tasca di Cutd, VclV Opera oiiiisociale del Ministcro net 
Mezzogiornoy and Sinceriia, ‘‘Avanti,^^ December 4 and 11, 1902. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL METAMORPHOSIS OP THE 
LEADERS 

The apathy of the masses and their need for ^lidance has as its 
counterpart in the leaders a natural g^recnl for power. Thus the 
development of the democratic oligarchy is accelerated by the 
general characteristics of human nature. What was initiated by 
tlie need for organization, administration, and strategy is com¬ 
pleted by psychological determinism. 

The average leader of the working-class parties is morally not 
lower, but on tlu^ whole higher, in quality than the average leader 
of the other parti(*s.^ This has sometimes becm unreservedly ad¬ 
mitted by the declan'd adversaries of socialism.^ Yet it cannot 
be denied that tlie permanent exercise of leadership exerts upon 
the moral character of the leaders an influence which is essen¬ 
tially pernicious. Yet this also, from a certain point of view, is 
perhaps good. The bitter words which La Bruyere applic^d to the 
great men of the court of Louis XIV, that the imitative mania 
and veneration exhibited towards them by the masses would have 
grown into an absolute idolatry, if it had occurred to any of 
them to be simply good men as well as great ones—thest^ words, 
rfintatis mutandis, could be applied with equal truth to the lead¬ 
ers of the vast democratic movements of our own days.^ 

In the majority of instances, and above all at the opening of 
his care(ir, the leader is sincerely convinced of the excellence of 
the principles he advocates. Le Bon writes with good reason: 
''Le meneur a d’abord etc le plus souvent un mene. II a lui- 


^ For documentary proof of this assertion as far as tJie Italian labour 
movement is concerned cf. R. Michels, 11 Proirfariato c Ja Borfjhesia nel 
Movimento socialiMa Italinno^ Bocca, Turin, 1908, pp. 28-58, 68-76, 106-34, 
265-391; also R. Michels, J)rr ctlmclic Faktor in der PartdpoJitilc ItalienSj 
'^Zeitschrift fiir Politik,’^ vol. iii, fasc. 3, pp. 56-91. 

^Vilfredo Pareto, Les Systrmcs socialistcs, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 61; W. Som- 
bart, VermocJi! znr Thcoric u. Gcschichte der gewcrkschaftlichm ArheiteV’ 
hewegung, Fischer, Jena, 1900, p. 107. 

•La Bruyere, CaractcreSj Penaud, I^aris, p. 156. 
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meme ete hypnotise par riclee dont il est ensuite devenu 
rapotre/’^ In many cases the leader, at first no more than a 
single molecule of the mass, has become detached from this in¬ 
voluntarily, without asking whither his instinctive action was 
leading him, without any personal motive whatever. lie has 
been pushed forward by a clearer vision, by a profounder senti¬ 
ment, and by a more ardent desire for the general good; he has 
been inspired by the elasticity and seriousness of his character 
and by his warm sympathy for his fellows.-'^ It is obvious that 
this will be true above all where the header does not find already 
established a solid organization capable of ofi'ering remunerativo 
employment, but wdiere his first step must be to found his own 
party. But this must not be taken to mean that wdierever a 
W'ell-organized party already exists the leader seeks at the out¬ 
set to gratify his personal interests. 

It is by no means always by deliberate desire that people be¬ 
come officers of the masses. Using familiar French terms, w^e 
may express this more clearly by saying that not every arrive 
was at first an arriviste. But he w ho has once attained to powxr 
will not readily be induced to return to the comparatively ob¬ 
scure position which lie formerly occupied.® The abandonment 
of a public position obtained at the cost of great efforts and 
after many years of struggle is a luxury wdiich only a grand 
seigneur’’ or a man exceptionally endowed wuth the spirit of self- 
sacrifice can afford. Such self-denial is too hard for the average 
man. 

The consciousness of powTr always produces vanity, an undue 
belief in personal greatness. The desire to dominate, for good 
or for evil, is universal.^ These are elementaiy psychological 
facts. In the lead(>r, the consciousness of his personal worth,® 

* Gustave le Bon, Psjjcliologie dcs Foules, ed. cit., p. 106. Of. also S. G. 
Hobson, Boodle and Cant, ‘‘International Socialist Keview/’ Chicagcj, 1902, 
ii, No. 8, p. 585. 

® Ettore Ciccotti, MontecitoriOf ed. cit., p. 54. 

®Pio Viazzi, one of the most trusted deputies in the Italian Chamber, a 
member of the republican party, has declared that any one who has once 
been elected to parliament will henceforward do all he can to secure re- 
election (Pio Viazzi, Le Gioie della Beputazione, “Rivista Populare, anno 
XV, No. 9). 

’ “ L ’amour de la puissance ainsi que 1 ’amour de 1 ’ind^pendance et de 
la liberty, sont des passions inherentes a I’homme” (Holbach, Systemes 
sociales, ou Frincipcs naturelles dc la Morale et de la Politique, Niogret, 
Paris, 1822, vol. i, p. 196). 

•“Beyond question individuality is indispensable wherever it is requi- 
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and of the need which the mass feels for guidance, combine to 
induce in his mind a recognition of his own superiority (real or 
supposed), and awake, in addition, that spirit of command which 
exists in the germ in every man born of woman.® We see from 
this that every human power seeks to enlarge its prerogatives. 
He who has acquired power will almost always endeavour to 
consolidat(i it and to extend it, to multiply the ramparts which 
defend his position, and to withdraw himself from the control of 
the masses. Bakunin, the founder of anarchizing socialism, con¬ 
tended that the possession of power transformed into a tyrant 
even the most devottnl friend of liberty.’^^ It is certain that the 
exercise of power produces a profound and ineffaceable change in 
the character. This is admirably described by Alphonse Daudet 
when he writes: ^‘Bien vite, s’il s’agit de Taffreuse politique, 
nos qualites tournent au pire: I’enthousiasme devient hypocrisie; 
reloquence, faconde et boniment; )e scepticisme leger, escro- 
querie; Tamour de ce qui brille, fureur du lucre et du luxe a 
tout prix; la sociabilite, le besoin de plaire, se font lachete, fai- 
blesse, et palinodie. ^ To retain their influence over the masses 


site to incite doliberatoly to conscious acts of volition. Man derives pleas¬ 
ure from the expression of his individuality in the activities which, thanks 
to it, are brought to pass. We should none of us be willing to exchange 
our own individualities for those of others, just as we should be unwilling 
to change our physiognomy. This inclination results in part from habit, 
but in part from self-love. The individual is used to his own defects and 
would not like to bo deprived of his merits (Eduard von Hartmann, 
Gcdankcn uher liidividualismuSf Tiirmer-Jahrbuch, Stuttgart, 1903, p. 
215). 

® Cf. the psychological reflections of Ugo Foscolo on the evolution of 
Napoleon 1, Ultime Lrttcre di Giacopo Oriio, Perino, Eome, 1892, p. 143. 

Bakunin, II tSocialismo e l/ojciat, F. Serantoni, Kome-Florenco, 1905, 
p. 22.—Similarly Herzen whites: ^^Honnez Proudhon lo portefeiiilie des 
finances, ou faites-le president, et il sera uiie espece de Bonaparte^’ (Alex¬ 
andre Herzen, Be Vauirc Eire, Geneva, 1871, 3rd ed., p. 186).—Shelley's 
lines on this subject are singularly apposite;— 

‘ . . . The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches; and obedience, 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 

A mechanized automaton." 

—Queen Mah, J iii, 11. 174-80. 


“I/6on Daudet, Alphonse Baudei, ed. cit., p. 179. 
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the leaders study men, note their weaknesses and their passions, 
and endeavour to turn these to their own advantage.^^ 

When the leaders are not persons of means and when they 
have no other source of income, they hold firmly to their posi¬ 
tions for economic reasons, coming to regard tlie functions they 
exercise as theirs by inalienable right. Especially is this true of 
manual workcu-s who, since becoming leaders, have lost aptitude 
for their former occupation. For them, the loss of their posi¬ 
tions would be a financial disaster, and in most cases it would be 
altogether impossible for them to return to their old way of lifed^ 
They have been spoiled for any other work than that of propa¬ 
ganda.^^ Their hands have lost the callosities of the manual 
toiler, and are likely to suffer only from writer’s cramp. 

Those leaders, again, who are r(*fuge(‘S from the bourg(^oisie 
are used up after having devoted a few years to the service of 
the socialist party. It was as youthful eJithusiasts that they 
joined the organized workers and soon attained to dominant po¬ 
sitions. The life they then had to lead, however gr(mt may have 
been its advantages in certain respects, was one full of fatigue 
and hardship, and, like all careers in which fame can be ac¬ 
quired, was extremely exhausting to the nervous system. Such 
men grow old before their time. Wliat are they to do? They 
have become estranged from their original profession, which is 
altogether out of r(‘lation with their chosen vocation of profes¬ 
sional politician. A barrister, indeed, can continue to practise 
his profession, and may even devote almost all his time to it, 
without being forced to abandon the party. The political strug¬ 
gle and the life of the lawyer have more than one point of con¬ 
tact, for is not the political struggle a continuous act of ad¬ 
vocacy? The barrister who plays a leading part in public life 
will find many opportunities for the gratification of his love of 
oratory and argument, and will have no lack of chances for the 
display of the power of his lungs and the expressiveness of his 


Ostrogorsky, La 'Democratic, etc,, crl. cit., ii, p. 344. 

« Cf. Part IV, chap. v. 

This is not merely true of ^Hhoso lazy fellows w^ho are good for noth¬ 
ing more than the parrot-like repetition of a few phrases culled from the 
party literature, and of those whose only equipment is to have a voice 
like that of a bull,’^ from whose influence Sombart would like to see 
the workers freed, and for whose eradication he recommends, in especial, 
attention to the practical work of the trade unions (Werner Sombart, Den- 
noch!, cd. cit., p. 91)—^but it applies with equal force to the trade-union 
of&cials destined to replace the type to which he objects. 
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gestures. It is very different with men of science. These, if 
they play an active part in the life of the party, he it as journal¬ 
ists, as propagandists, or as parliamentary deputies, find that 
their scientific faculties undergo a slow hut progressive atrophy. 
Having become absorbed in the daily political round, they are 
dead for their discipline, for they Jio longer have time for the 
serious study of scientific problems and for the continuous de¬ 
velopment of their intellectual faculties. 

There are, however, additional reasons for the mental trans¬ 
formation whi(di the leaders undergo as the years pass. 

As far as concerns the leaders of bourg(mis origin in the 
working-class parties, it may be said that they have adhered to 
the cause of the prohdariat either on moral grounds, or from en¬ 
thusiasm, or from scientific conviction.^^^ They crossed the Rubi¬ 
con when they were still young students, still full of optimism 
and juvenile ardour. Having gone over to the other side of the 
barricade to lead the enemies of the class from which they 
sprang, they have fought and worked, now suffcu’ing defeats and 
now gaining victories. Youth has tied; their best years have 
been passed in the service of the party or of the ideal. They 
are ageing, and with the passing of youth, their ideals have also 
passed, dispersed by tlie contrarieties of daily struggles, often, 
too, expelled by newly accpiired (^xperienci's which conflict with 
the old beliefs. Thus it has come to pass that many of the lead¬ 
ers are inwardly estranged from the essential content of social¬ 
ism. Home of them carry on a difficult internal struggle against 
their own sc(‘pticisni; others have returned, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, to the id(‘als of their pre-socialist youth. 

Yet for those who liave been thus disillusioned, no backward 
path is open. They are enchained by their own past. They 
have a family, and this family must be fed. Moreover, regard 
for their political good name makes them feel it essential to 
persevere in the old round. They thus remain outwardly faith¬ 
ful to the cause to which they have sacrificed the best years of 
their life. But, renouncing idealism, they have become oppor¬ 
tunists. These former believers, these sometime altruists, whose 
fervent hearts aspired only to give themselves freely, have been 
transformed into sceptics and egoists whose actions are guided 
solely by cold calculation. 

As we have previously seen, these new elements do not join the 


“Cf. Part IV, chap. ii. 
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party with the declared or even the subconscious aim of attain¬ 
ing one day to leadership; their only motives have been the 
spirit of sacrifice and the love of battle. Visionaries, they see a 
brother in every comrade and a step towards the ideal in every 
party raeeting.^^‘ Since, however, in virtue of their superiority 
(in part congenital and in part acquired), they have become 
leaders, they are in the course of years enslaved by all the appe¬ 
tites which arise from the possession of power, and in the end 
are not to be distinguished from those among their colleagues 
who became socialists from ambition, from those wlio have from 
the first deliberately regarded the masses as no more than an 
instrument which they might utilize towards the attainment of 
their own personal ambitions. 

It cannot be denied that the factor of individuality plays its 
part in all this, for different individualities react differently to 
the same environment. Just as women and girls in similar erotic 
situations act differently in accordance with their varying de¬ 
grees of congenital sexual irritability and wuth the differences 
that have been induced in them by moral (‘ducation, remaining 
immaculate, becoming demi-vierges, or yielding to advances, so 
also the specific qualities of the leaders, in so far as these are 
acquired and not immanent, manifest themselves differently in 
different individuals in face of the numerous temptations 1o 
w^hich they are exposed in party life.^^ The sense of satiety 
which aris(‘s in those who have attained their end varies greatly 
in intensity from person to person. There are similar variations 
in adaptability to a ne^v and anti-democratic environment, or to 


This may be seen in the accounts which many socialists have given of 
their first adhesion to the party. For instance: '^And from these as¬ 
semblies come forth the new converts from the bourgeoisie, freed from 
their last doubts, having attained to a new state of mind, to a peace hitherto 
unknown; the younger men full of thoughts unfamiliar to their heedless 
youth; the older ones rejuvenated in heart and spirit; all filled with a 
profound sense of complacency, as if in the meeting they have attended 
there had not been talk merely, but action, labour for the good of the 
world, dispersing for the future the blessed seed of truth, benevolence, 
and justice (Edmondo de Amicis, Le Discordie socialiste, ‘^Avanti,’' 
anno viii, No. 2665, 1907). As regards Holland, F. Hornela Nioiiwenhuis 
writes in similar terms in Van Christen Tot Anarchist, ed. cit., p. 100. As 
Turati well expresses it, this is 'Hhe golden age, the age of apostolic, pure, 
and immaculate spirits’’ (Filippo Turati, II Partito socialista italiano, ed. 
cit., p. 10). 

This is admitted by Arturo Labriola, Biforme e Bivoluzione sociale, ed. 
cit, p. 225. 
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an environment hostile to the ideas which the individual has at 
lieart. Some socialists, for instance, are so greatly intimidated 
by tlie parliamentary milieu that they are ashamed in that 
milieu to make use of the expressions class struggle’^ and ^‘col¬ 
lectivism/^ although it is to the unwearying insistence upon 
these ideas that th(‘y owe their present position. Others among 
their comrades find amid all the circumstances of their new life 
that right fec^ling and that old courage of conviction which can¬ 
not be prescribcnl by any formal rules. It is absurd to maintain, 
as does Giuseppe Prezzolini, that in the parliamentary atmos¬ 
phere it is as impossible for a d(‘puty to preserve his socialist 
purity as it would be for a Joseph to remain chaste while fre¬ 
quently visiting brothels.’” Such a view is false, if only for the 
reason that here, as in all social phenomena, we have to consider 
the personal as well as the environmental factor. It is neverthe¬ 
less true tliat in the course of party evolution, as the h‘d becomes 
a subordinate leader, and from that a leader of the first rank, he 
himself undergoes a nuujtal evolution, which often efTects a com¬ 
plete transformation in his personality.-^ When this hapi)ens, 
the leadc^r often sees in his own transformation nothing more 
than a retlex of a transformation in the surrounding world. The 
times have chang(‘d, he tells us, and consequently a new tactic 
and a new theory are necessary. A greater maturity of judg- 
iiKUit corresponds to the greater maturity of the new age. The 
reformist and revisionist theor}^ in the international socialist 
party is largely the outcome of the psychological need to furnish 
an explanation and an excuse for the metamorphosis whi(*Ji has 
taken place in the leaders. A few years ago, one of tlui leaders 
of the Italian clericals, after declaring that triumphant reform- 

^®Cf. Ettore Ciccotti, Psicolofiia del Movimento socialifita, ed. cit., p. 292. 

Prezzolini, La Tear la sinda^alista, Perrella, Naples, 1909, p. 65. 

*®At the German socialist congress of Frankfort (1891) it was above 
all the present leaders of the great German trade unions, such as Bomol- 
burg, Legien, and Timm, wlio contended that the salaries of the employees 
of the labour movement should be restricted to a very moderate figure (Pro- 
iokoll, p. 69). In the severities, Eugene Foiirni^re actively opposed Louis 
Blanc, the former maintaining the socialist principle that the socialist 
deputies ought to pay over to the party treasury the wliole of the 9,000 
francs which was at that time the deputy’s salary (Jean Allemane, Le 
Socialisme en France, Imp. Ouviere, rue St. Sauvour, Paris, 1900, p. 7). 
Thirty years later, this same Fournii>ro, now himself a deputy, when a 
party congress decided that a portion of the salary of tlie socialist depu¬ 
ties (meanwhile increased to 15,000 francs) must be paid over to the 
party treasury, declared that he could not spare any of it. 
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ism, having an evolutionary and legalist character, was in these 
respects prefc^rable to strict syndicalism, went on to say that in 
his view the basis of reformist socialism was still the materialist 
conception of man, of life, atid of history, but further corrupted 
by contact with the utilitarian and Epicurean spirit of the free» 
thinking bourgeoisie, and that it was consequently even more 
profoundly anti-Christian than the ideas of the ultra-revolution¬ 
ists.^^ There is a kcTiitd of truth in this id(‘a. However much 
we are forc(‘d to recognize that reformism sometimes manifests 
itself as a sane rebellion against the opriorisni of orthodox IMarx- 
ist dogma, and as a scientilic reaction against the phraseology of 
pseudo-re volutionary stump-orators, it is neverth(‘l(‘ss incontest¬ 
able that reformism has a logical and causal connecdion with the 
insipid and blase sciolism and with the dtH*adent tend(‘nci(‘S which 
are so plainly manii'est in a large S(H*tion of the modei’ii bour¬ 
geois literary world. In many instances, in fact, reformism is 
no more than the theoretical expression of the scepticism of the 
disillusioned, of the outwearit*d, of those who have lost their 
faith; it is the socialism of non-socialists with a socialist past. 

It is above all the sudden passage from opposition to partici¬ 
pation in power which exercises a powerful intluencc on tlu' men¬ 
tality of the leaders. It is evident that in a period of proscrip¬ 
tions and persecutions of the new doctrine and its advocat(^s on 
the part of society and of the state, the morality of the party- 
leaders will maintain itself at a much hight*r level than in a 
period of triumph and of peace, if only for the reason that in 
the former conditions those of egotistic temperament and those 
inspired by narrow personal ambition will hold aloof from the 
party since they have no desire for the martyr’s crown.^^ These 
considerations apply, not merely to the old leaders who have been 
members of the party during its days of tribulation, and whose 
qualities, if not completely corrupted by the sun of governmental 


^ Filippo Meda, Tl Tartito socialista in Italia ddV Internationale al 
Siformismo, Lib. ed. Floreiitina, Florence, 1909, p. 46. 

troublous times the socialists are glad to avail themselves of refer¬ 
ences to the high ethical qualities of their leaders as a means of agitation. 
A pamphlet issued in 1894 by the Khenish socialist Wilhelm Gewehr, Warum 
der Kampf gegen die Sozialdemokratie? (Grimpe, Elberfeld, p. 32), closes 
with the words: ‘‘Let him who has honourable and loyal intentions 
towards the poor place himself on the side of the socialists, who are fighting 
and sacrificing themselves on behalf of the ideal I ^ ’ In times of struggle 
such utterances have no ludicrous flavour.—Regarding Italian conditions, 
cf. E. Michels, Der ctJiische Faktor, etc,, ed. cit., pp. 68 et seq. 
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favour (so as to lead them to abandon the cause of the prole¬ 
tariat) , are yet so greatly changed as to render them almost un¬ 
recognizable by the masses; but it is equally true of the new 
leaders who do not put in an appearance until the sun has begun 
to shine upon tlie party. 

As long as the struggle on behalf of the oppressed brings 
to those engaged in it nothing more than a crown of thorns, 
those members of the bourgeoisie who adhere to socialism must 
fulfil functions in tlie party exacting great personal disinter¬ 
estedness. Bourgeois adherents do not become a danger to 
socialism until the labour movement, abandoning its principles, 
enters the slippery paths of a policy of compromise. 

At the international congress of Amsterdam, Bebel exclaimed 
with perfect truth, in answer to Jaures: ‘‘When a socialist 
party forms an alliance with a section of the bourgeoisie, and 
institutes a policy of co-operation with the government, not only 
does it repel its own best militants, driving them into the ranks 
of the anarchists, or into isolated action, but it also attracts to 
itself a swarm of bourgeois of very dubious value. In Italy, 
during the period of persecutions, all scientific investigators 
bore striking witness to the high moral qualities of the socialist 
leaders. No sooner, however, had the socialist party (towards 
1900) begun to display friendship for the government than 
voices were heard on all hands deploring a deterioration in the 
composition of the party, and denouncing the numerous elements 
entering the party simply because they regarded it as the best 
means by which they could secure a share in the loaves and 
fishes of public administration.^'* 

Whi^rever the socialists have gained control of the munici- 

” From the report in ‘^TTet Volk,’' v, No. 1341, In the German Pro- 
toJcoll (which, be it remarked in passing, is extremely inadequaW) this 
passage is not reported. Bebel's observation is in flat contradiction with 
what he has frequently said in the Reichstag, that in his view the carrying 
of socialism into effect after the victory would be greatly facilitated by 
the inevitable adhesion to the various branches of the new administration 
of numerous competent elements from the official bureaucracy. (Cf. 
August Bebel, Zukunftsiaat und Socialdemdcraiie, p. 13; speech in Reichs¬ 
tag, February 3, 1893.) 

** Cf. R. Michels, II Prolctariato e la Borgliesia-y etc,, ed. cit., p. 348; 
Romeo Soldi, Die poUtische Lage in lialieriy ^^Neue Zeit, xxi, No. 30, p. 
116; Giovanni Lerda, SulV Organizzazione poUtica del Partita socialista 
italianOy a report to the Italian socialist congress of 1902, Coop, Tip.-Ed., 
Imola, 1902, p. 10; Filippo Turati, Jl Partita socialista € Vattuale Momenta 
poUticOf *‘Critica Sociale," Milan, 3rd ed., 1901. 
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palities, wherever they run people’s banks and distributive co¬ 
operative societies, wherever they have remunerative posts at 
their disposal, we cannot fail to observe a notable decline in 
their moral level, and to see that the ignorant and the self- 
seeking now constitute the majority among them. 



CHAPTER II 


BONAPAETIST IDEOLOGY 

Napoleon T, as head of the state, desired to he regarded as the 
chosen of the people. In his public activities, the emperor 
boasted that he owed his power to the French people alone. 
After the battle of the Pyramids, when his glory began to at¬ 
tain its acme, the general imperiously demanded that there should 
be conferred on him tlie title of premier represeniant du peuple, 
altlioiigh hitherto tlie style of “popular representative^’ had been 
exclusively reserved for members of the legislative bodies.^ 
Later, wdien by a plebiscite he had been raised to the throne of 
France, he declared that he considered his power to repose ex¬ 
clusively upon the masses.^ The Bonapartist interpretation of 
popular sovereignty was a personal dictatorship conferred by 
the people in accordance wdth constitutional rules.^ 

The Ca‘sarism of Napoleon III was founded in still greater 
measure upon the principle of popular sovereignty. In his letter 
to the National Assembly written from London on May 24, 1848, 
the pretender to the crown recognized the French Republic which 
was the issue of the February revolution and was founded upon 
universal suffrage. At the same time he claimed for himself, and 
at the expense of the exiled king Louis Philippe, a hereditary 
right to insurrection and to the throne. This recognition and 
this claim were derived by him from the same principle. With 
simultaneous pride and humility he wrote: “En pr&enee d’un 


^ Louis Napok^on Bonaparte, Idecs napoUonicnnes, 1S39, Italian ed., 
Pelazza, Turin, 1852, p. 74. 

^Ibid., p, 119. 

* At times, indeed, a casuistical significance was given to the term ‘^popu¬ 
lar sovereignty’’ which deprived it of all practical meaning. Thus in St. 
Helena Napoleon said: ‘^Le premier devoir du prince eat de faire ce qua 
veut le peuple; mais ce quo veut le peuple n’est presque jamais ce qu’il dit; 
sa volont^, ses besoms doivent se trouver moins dans sa bouche que dans 
le c®ur du prince” (Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonn6 Las Cases, MSmorial 
de 8te-HSUne, Paris, 1821, vol. ii, p. 82). This note is often sounded in 
the public utterances of modern party leaders (cf. pp, 152, 153). 
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roi elu par deux cents deputes, je pouvais me rappeler etre 
rheritier d^un empire fonde sur I’assentiment de quatre millions 
de fraiieais; en presence de la souverainete nationale (resultante 
du suffrage universcl), je ne peux et ne veux revendiquer que 
mes droits de citoyen fran^ais, ’' But Napoleon III did not 
merely recognize in popular sovereignty the source of his power, 
he further made that sovereignty the theoretical basis of all his 
practical activities. He made himself popular in France by de¬ 
claring that he regarded himself as merely the executive organ 
of the collective will manifested in the elections, and that he 
was entirely at the disposition of that wdll, prepared in all 
things to accept its decisions.*^ With great shrewdness, he con¬ 
tinually repeated that he was no more than an instniment, a 
creature of the masses. While still president he declared in a 
speech that he was prepared as circumstances might dictate 
either for abnegation or for pcrscverancey or, in other words, that 
he was ready to go or to remain.® It was the pure Bonapartist 
spirit which was expressed by Ollivier, the keeper of the seals, 
when in the Chamber, in one of the stormy sittings of the sum¬ 
mer of 1870, he declan^d: ‘^Nous vous appartenons; vous nous 
reprendrez quand vous voudrez, nous serous toujours la pour 
subir VOS reproches et vos anathemes.’’ ^ 

Bonapartism recognized the validity of the popular will to 
such an extreme degree as to concede to that will the right of 
self-destruction: popular sovereignty could suppress itself. Yet 
if we look at the matter from a purely human point of view, 
popular sovereignty is inalienable. Moreover, if we think of 
succeeding generations, it seems illogical and unjust that those 
of this generation should claim the moral right of renouncing on 
behalf of their descendants. Consequently the democrats of the 
Napoleonic epoch insisted most energetically that the power of 
popular sovereignty was limited to this extent, that it did not 
carry with it any right of abdication.® Bonapartism is the theory 
of individual dominion originating in the collective will, but 


* Eugene Tenot, Paris en VSeemhre 1851. Etudes historiques sur le Coup 
d*Etat, Le Chevalier, Paris, 1868, p. 10. 

® Victor Hugo, Napoleon le Petit, Jeffs, London, 1852, p. 54. 

®E. Tenot, Paris en DScemhre 1851, ed. cit., p. 26. 

’Gamier Pag^s, L*Opposition et VEmpire. I)emigre Stance du Corps 
Legislatif, 1870. Bibl. Beraocratique, Paris, 1872, p. 157. 

*G. B. A, Godin, La SouveraineiS et les Droits du Peuple, Bibl. Dto., 
Paris, 1874, pp. 115 et seq. 
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tending to emancipate itself of that will and to become sovereign 
in its turn. In its democratic past it finds a shield against the 
dangers which may threaten its anti-democratic present.® In 
Bonapartism, the rule of Caesar (as was said by a wit of the last 
years of the second empire) becomes a regular organ of the pop¬ 
ular sovereignty. “II sera la democratic personnifiee, la nation 
faite homme.’’^® It is the synthesis of two antagonistic con¬ 
cepts, democracy and autocracy. 

® Kmi]e Littro, in his Dictionnaire de la Langue frangaise (Hachette, 
Paris, 1863), under the word C^sarismCf speaks of ‘‘princes portf's au gou- 
vernement par la democratic, iriais revetus d’un pouvoir absolu’^ (vol. i, 
p. 5.34). 

^®Cf. Edouard Laboulaye, Paris cn ArnSriquc, Cliarpentier, Paris, 1869, 
24th ed., p. 381,—The Bonapartist conception of popular sovereignty is 
not democratic, while, on the other hand, it in no way corresponds with the 
political conception of legitimate monarchy. Jurieu, a Protestant pastor, 
endeavoured in the seventeenth century to find a theoretic foundation for 
absolute monarchy in popular sovereignty, but without success. Bossuet, 
the greatest writer on the idea of the state in the days of Louis XIV, 
paraphrased the ideas of Jurieu in the following ironical sentences: “Le 
people fait les souverains ct donne la souverainete: done le peuple possede 
la souverainete et la possede dans un degre plus Cmiinent; car celui qui com¬ 
munique doit posseder ce qu’il communique, dhine maniere plus parfaito, 
et quoiqu ^un peuple qui a fait un souveraiii ne puissc plus exercer la sou- 
verainet6 par Jui-mtune, c^est pourtant la souverainete du peuple qui est 
exercee par le souverain; et 1 ’oxercice de la souverainete, qui se fait par 
un seul, n ’empeche pas que la souverainete ne soit dans lo peuple commo 
dans sa source, et coinme dans son premier sujet^^ (Bossuet, Cinquieme 
Avertissemmt aux Protestants stir les Leitres dc M. Jurieu contre Vllistoire 
dcs Variations^ (Euvres, Paris, 1743, vol. iv, p. 280).—Only in quite recent 
times, in which, as we have seen, certain opportunists have endeavoured to 
justify monarchy from a democratic standpoint, has the attempt of Julieu 
been revived, although in a somewhat different form. In Germany, Fried¬ 
rich Naumann issued the watchword “Democracy and Emperordom“ 
(Demokratie und Kaiscrium). In Italy, Ettore Sacchi, the leader of 
the bourgeois-radical party, has based his acceptance of the monarchy upon 
the opinion that (in Italy) it is a democratic institution, in the first place 
because it has been expressly sanctioned by the people, and in the second 
place because the monarchy is now tacitly accepted by all (Giuseppe Bensi, 
Gliy **Anci€n P^gimeJ* e la Peinocrazia direttay Colombi, Belinzona, 1902, 
p. 7). It may, however, be pointed out that in the plebiscite of 1861, in 
which the people who had been freed from their princes declared themselves 
in favour of the rule of the House of Savoy, the question had really been 

“Hohenlohe relates that in 1874, when he was ambassador in Paris, some 
one said to him that the Frenchman is democrate and auilioritaire. Con¬ 
sequently the empire was the best form of government for the French and 
was the hope of the future, for this form of government satisfied both 
these popular needs (Denkwiirdigkeiten, cd. cit., vol. ii, p. 126). Napo- 
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Once elected, the chosen of the people can no longer be op¬ 
posed in any way. He personifies the majority, and all resist¬ 
ance to his will is antidemocratic. The leader of such a democ¬ 
racy is irremovable, for the nation, having once spoken, cannot 
contradict itself.He is, moreover, infallible, for ‘4’Elu de six 
millions de suffrages execute les volontes du peuple, il ne les 
train pas.” It is reasonable and necessary that the adversaries 
of the government should be exterminated in the name of popular 
sovereignty, for the chosen of the people acts within his riglits 
as representative of the collective will, established in his position 
by a spontaneous decision.^^ It is the electors themselves, we 
are assured, who demand from the chosen of the people that he 

put in such a way as to leavo no other choice, for the alternatives proposed 
were the kingdom versus nothing at all. Further, if we were to accept the 
principle that tacit endurance signifies approval, every political situation 
would, apart from open rebellion of the ruled, be established uj)on a granite 
foundation of democracy. But such an idea of democracy is illogical, as 
false as is the logic of those bad governments which, as Macaulay says in 
one of his speeches, justify themselves by appealing to the aphorism: if 
the people is unruly, it is not ripe for liberty; while if it is quiet, it does 
not desire liberty. 


Icon III admirably characterized the nature of Bonapartism when he de¬ 
clared of his system that it was based on democracy, since all its powers 
were conferred by the people, whilst in organization it was hierarchical, 
since such an organization was essential to stimulate the capacities slum¬ 
bering in the various degrees of society {Idves NapoleonienneSy ed. cit., p. 
83). 

^*In the time of Napoleon I a subtle distinction was made between the 
terms emaner and rcsider. In 1814, Count Mole remarked to the emperor 
that in the declaration of the Council there were certain dangerous words 
which recalled nothing so much as the principles of 1793: ‘‘Elle com¬ 
mence par ‘toute souverainete reside dans le people.’ Avec ce principe le 
peuple peut changer de gouvemement et de monarque tous les jours; il 
donne et retire k son gr6 la couronne, il pourra la refuser 4 votre fils; 
encore, s’il y avait emanc; on pourrait dire qu’en dfd^guant k jamais a un 
homme et k sa race la souverainete il ali^ne le droit de la lui retirer, mais 
reside ne laisse pas de bornes k Finstabilite des institutions et du trone. ” 
—Votre observation est trds juste, j’en suis frapp^,” replied the em¬ 
peror (Comte Mole, Les Cent-Jours, Documents inedits, ‘‘Revue de la Revo¬ 
lution,” 1888, vol. xi, p. 95). 

’®Such were the expressions used by Louis Napoleon in a speech at 
Lyons, immediately after he had been elected Life-President of the Re¬ 
public (E. Tenot, Paris en Becembre 1851, ed. cit., p. 26).—When he first 
assumed the presidency in December 1848, Louis Napoleon, speaking to the 
Chamber, solemnly enunciated the principle: “Je verrai des ennemis de 
la Patrie dans tous ceux qui tenteraient de changer par des voies ill6gales ce 
que la France enti^re a 6tabli” (V. Hugo, Napoldon le Petit, ed. cit, p. 16). 
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should use severe repressive measures, should employ force, 
should concentrate all authority in his own hands.^^ One of the 
consequences of the theory of the popular will being subsumed 
in the supreme executive is that the elements which intervene 
between the latter and the former, the public officials, that is to 
say, must be kept in a state of the strictest possible dependence 
upon the central authority, which, in its turn, depends upon 
the peopled'^ The least manifestation of liberty on the part of 
the bureaucracy would be tantamount to a rebellion against the 
sovereignty of the citizens. The most characteristic feature of 
this view is the idea that the power of the chief of the state 
rests exclusively upon the direct will of the nation. Bonapartism 
does not recognise any intermediate links. The coup d^etat of 
December 2, 1851, was represented as an emancipation of the 
people from the yoke of parliament, and as having for its nec¬ 
essary corollary a plebiscite. Victor Hugo compared the rela¬ 
tionship between the parliament and the ministry under Na¬ 
poleon III to the relationship between master and servants, the 
master (the ministry) being appointed by the emperor, and the 
servants (the parliament) being elected by tlie peopled® This 
affirmation, though incontestable in fact, is theoretically inexact. 
In theory, every act of Bonapartism was perfectly legitimate, 
even if it led to the shedding of the blood of the citizens. The 
plebiscite was a purifying bath which gave legitimate sanction 
to ever}'- illegality. Napoleon III, when he received the formal 
announcement of his triumph in the plebiscite, declared that if 
in the coup d\Hat he had infringed the laws it was only in 
order to reenter the paths of legality: ‘'Je ne suis sorti de la 
legalite que pour rentrer dans le droit. ^ ’ lie was granted abso¬ 
lution by seven million votes.^^ This sanction by plebiscite, 
three times repeated by the French people, and given to the 
illegal government of the third Napoleon—confirmed as it was 
by innumerable and noisy demonstrations of popular sympathy 
—gave to accommodating republicans a ready pretext for passing 
from the side of the opposition to that of the monarchy. Was 


“Napoleon III maintained that it was only on account of the demo¬ 
cratic instincts of the first Napoleon that the emperor had not abolished 
the legislative bodies. The people would have had no objection to their 
abolition (Idecs NapoUoniennes, ed. cit., p. 71). 

“ Ibid,, p. 38. 

“V. Hugo, Napoleon le Petit, ed. cit., pp. 79, 80. 

Tenot, Paris en DScembre, 1851, ed. cit., pp. 206, 207. 
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not this plebiscitary Ca3sarism established upon the same foun¬ 
dation as the republic of their dreams? Emile Ollivier divided 
the forms of government into the two great categories of per¬ 
sonal and national government. The ruler in the case of a na¬ 
tional government is no more than ''un delegue de la nation 
pour Texercice des droits sociaux.’’^^ In this manner his re¬ 
publican conscience was tranquillized and his conversion to 
Bonapartism could present itself as logical and in conformity 
with his principles. 

The history of modern democratic and revolutionary parties 
and trade unions exhibits phenomena similar to those we have 
been analysing. The reasons are not far to seek. In demo¬ 
cratic crowds, Bonapartism finds an eminently favourable soil, 
for it gives the masses the illusion of being masters of their 
masters; moreover, by introducing the pT*actice of delegation it 
gives this illusion a legal colour which is pleasing to those who 
are struggling for their rights.’’ Delegation, and the abdi¬ 
cation by the people of the direct exercise of power, arc accom¬ 
plished in strict accordance with all the rules, by a deliberate 
act of the popular will, and without that metaphysical divine 
intervention vaunted on its own behalf by the detested heredi¬ 
tary and legitimate monarchy. The chosen of the people thus 
seems to be invested in his functions by a spontaneous act of 
the popular will; he appears to be the creature of the people. 
This w^ay of looking at the relations between the masses and 
the leaders is agreeable to the armur propre of every citizen, 
who says to himself: ‘^Without me he would not be what he is; 
I have elected him; he belongs to me.” 

There is another reason, at once psychological and historical, 
why the masses accept without protest a certain degree of tyr¬ 
anny on the part of their elected leaders: it is because the crowd 
submits to domination more readily w^hen each one of its units 
shares the possibility of approximating to powder, and even of 
acquiring some power for himself. The bourgeois and tlie 
French peasants in the middle of the nineteenth century, im¬ 
bued with democratic ideas, detested legitimate monarchy, but 
they gladly gave their votes to the third Napoleon, remembering 
how readily many of their fathers had become great dignitari(\s 
under his glorious uncle.^*^ 

Emile Ollivier, Le 19 jmivicr. Compte Ecndu avx Electeurs de la Lib* 
Circonacription de la Seine, Paris, 1869, 7th ed. p. 119. 

“Alexandre Herzen, De Vautre Bive, Geneva, 1871, 3rd cd., p. 119.—la 
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Similarly in the case of political parties, the weight of an 
oligarchy is rarely felt when the rights of the masses are codi¬ 
fied, and when each member may in the abstract participate in 
power. 

In virtue of the democratic nature of his election, the leader 
of a democratic organization has more right than the born leader 
of tlie aristocT'aey to regard himself as tlie emanation of the col¬ 
lective will, and therefore to demand obedience and submission 
to his personal will. As a socialist newspaper puts it: ‘'The 
party executive is the authority imposed l^y the party as a whole 
and thus incorporating tlie party authority. The first demand 
of democratic discipline is respect for the executive.’’^® The 
absolute obedience which the organized mass owes to its leaders 
is the outcome* of the democratic relationships existing between 
the leaders and the mass, and is merely the collective submis¬ 
sion to the collective will.^’^ 

The leaders themselves, whenever they are reproached for an 
anti-democratic attitude, appeal to the mass-will from which 
their power is derived by election, saying: “Since the masses 
have elected us and re-elected us as leaders, we are the legiti¬ 
mate expression of their will and act only as their representa¬ 
tives.It was a tenet of the old aristocracy that to disobey 
the orders of the monarch was to sin against God. In modern 
democracy it is held that no one may disobey the orders of the 
oligarchs, for in so doing the jieople sin against themselves, de¬ 
fying their own will spontaneously transferred by them to their 
representatives,^^^ and thus infringing democratic principle. In 


the light comedy Le Gamin dc Paris by Bayard and Vanderburgh the words 
of the general typify the role of Napoleonism among the French common 
people: ‘^Noiis otions des enfants de Paris . . . des irapriinenrs . . . 
des fils de charrons, nous avions <lu emur . . . nous voulioiis faire notre 
chemin . , . nous serious peutetre resU's en route . . . sans I’Einpereur! 

. . . qui s’est trouve la . . . qui nous a emportes dans son tourbillon. 
. . . La chance etait toutl^^ (Velhagen, Bielefeld, 1861, 4th ed., p. 77). 

*® ^ ^ Diisseldorfer Volkszeitung, ’' November 13, 1905. 

This idea is admirably expressed by Rienzi (Van Kol), Socialisme et 
LihertCy ed. cit., p. 249. 

^ This argument is repeaUnily employed by socialist speakers. Their 
reasoning is that the very fact that the leaders are still leaders proves that 
they have the support of the masses—otherwise they would not be where 
they are. (Of. Karl Legien^s speech at the socialist congress of Jena 
(Protokoll, VoTwiirts, Berlin, 1905, p. 265); also P. J. Troelstra, In- 
eake Partijleiding. Toelichtingcn cn Gegevens, ed. cit., p. 97.) 

** During the second empire the like reasoning was applied to defend 
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democracies, the leaders base their right to command upon the 
democratic omnipotence of the masses. Every employee of the 
party owes his post to his comrades, and is entirely dependent 
upon their goodwill. We may thus say that in a democracy 
each individual himself issues, though indirectly, the orders 
which come to him from above.Thus the reasoning by which 
the leaders’ claim to obedience is deftmded and explained is, 
in theory, clear and unanswerable. In practice, however, the 
election of the leaders, and above all their re-election, is effected 
by such methods and under the influence of suggestions and 
other methods of coercion so powerful that the freedom of choice 
of the masses is considerably impaired.In the history of party 
life it is undeniable that the democratic system is reduced, in 
ultimate analysis, to the right of the masses, at stated intervals, 
to choose masters to whom in the interim they owe unconditional 
obedience. 

Under these conditions, there develops everywhere in the 
leaders, alike in the democratic political pai'ties and in the trade 
unions, the same habit of thought. They dtmiand that the masses 
should not merely render obedience, but that they should blindly 
and without murmuring carry out the orders whicfli they, the 
leaders, issue deliberately and with full understanding of the 
circumstances. To the leaders it is altogether inconceivable that 
the actions of the supreme authority can be subjected to criti¬ 
cism, for they are intimately convinced that they stand above 
criticism, that is to say above the party. Engels, who was en¬ 
dowed with an extremely keen sense of the essence of democracy, 
regarded it as deplorable that the leaders of the German socialist 
party could not accustom themselves to the idea that the mere 
fact of being installed in office did not give them the right to 
be treated with more respect than any other comrade.^® 


the plebiscitary empcrordom. For instance, Edmond About, one of the 
few distinguished democratic writers who had gone over to the Napoleonic 
camp, wrote: *‘Ce n^est pas obeir que de se conformer aux loia quW a 
faites, do remplir scs engagements envers les chefs qu^on a choisis: eVst se 
commander a soi-meme’’ (Edmond About, Le Progres, Hachette, Paris, 
1864, p. 67). 

**Wo owe to Georges Sorel the rediscovery of the relationships between 
democracy in general and absolutism, and their point of intersection in 
centralization. Cf., for instance, his Les Illusions du Progrds, Eivi^re, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 9 et seq. 

**Cf. pp. 156 et seq. 

^F. Engels, in a letter dated March 21, 1891; also Karl Marx, in a let- 
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It is especially exasperating to the leaders when the com¬ 
rades are not content with mere criticism, but act in opposition 
to the leaders’ advice.^’^ When they speak of their differences 
with those whom they regard as inferiors in education and in¬ 
telligence, they are unable to restrain their moral indignation at 
such a profound lack of discipline.^® When the masses ‘‘kick 
against the advice of the leaders they have themselves chosen,” 
they are accused of a great lack of tact and of intelligence. In 
the conference of trade-union executives held from February 
19 to 23, 1906—a conference w^hich marks an important stage in 
the history of the German labour movement—Paul JMulk^r, em¬ 
ployee of a trade union, complained bitterly that liis revolu¬ 
tionary comrades of the socialist party were endeavouring ‘‘to 
estrange the members of the unions from the leaders they had 
chosen for themselves. They have been directly incited to rebel¬ 
lion. They have been openly urged to breaches of discipline. 
What other expressions can be used when in meetings we are 
told that the members ought to fight against their leaders?”^® 

tor dated September 19, 1S79 (Briefe u. Ausziige aus Briefen, etc., od. cit., 
pp. 301 and 100). 

Sometimes tli(‘ members of the rank and file are officially exhorted to 
respect the authority of their elected representatives. In a Bel^nnn trade- 
union journal we road among the ^^T(*n Commandments’^ drawn up for 
the organized workers the following admonitions: De la xiropagande 

tu feras, pour grouper les indifforents; 2. Aux assembles tu assisteraa, pour 
devenir intelligent; 3. Ta cotiaation tu payeras, tous les mois rrgulierement; 
4. Bans les cabarets tu nc critiqueras, ce qui arrive que trap souvent*^ 
(‘^Journal dos CorroRjiondances,’^ Organe officiel des Syndicats affilies a la 
Commission Syndicale, Brussels, 1905, ii, No. 9). 

** Here is a typical example. The socialist leaders of Chemnitz in Saxony 
had proposed to raise the price of subscription to the local orgnn of the 
party, but the majority of the socialist assembly of the constituency re¬ 
jected this proposition. Here are the remarks upon the subject made by 
one of the leaders: *^An increase in the monthly price of subscription 
by 10 pfennig would have saved the situation. But the groat moment did 
not find those ready to seize it. Neither the detailed report of the business 
manager, Comrade Landgraf, nor yet the magnificent expositions of Com¬ 
rades Noske and Heldt, of Zeisig and Kiemann, the members of the press 
committee, and others, who in the course of many years' active work have 
acquired a profound knowledge of journalistic enterprise, sufficed to con¬ 
vince the majority of the assembly that it was absolutely essential to in¬ 
crease the monthly subscription by 10 pfennig. The leadc'rs had to submit 
to the indignity of seeing their proposal voted down" "volksstimme" 
of Frankfort, anno xxi, No. 37). 

^ Partei u, Gewerkschaften, textual reprint from the P. and G. of the 
Protokoll, p. 4. 
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Whenever a new current of opposition manifests itself within 
the party, the leaders immediately endeavour to discredit it with 
the charge of demagogy. If those of the comrades who are dis¬ 
contented wdtli the leaders make a direct appeal to the masses, 
this appeal—hoAvever lofty may be its motives, however sincere 
the convictions of those who make it, however much they may 
be justified by a reference to fundamental democratic rights— 
is repudiated as inexpedient, and is even censured as a wicked 
attempt to break up the party, and as the work of vulgar in- 
triguei's.^*® We have to remember, in this connection, that the 
leaders, who hold in their hands all the mechanism of power, 
have the advantage of being able to assume an aureole of legal¬ 
ity, whereas the masses, or the subordinate leaders who are in 
rebellion, can always be placed in an unfavourable light of ille¬ 
gality. The magic phrase with whicli the leaders invariably suc¬ 
ceed in stifling embarrassing opposition in the germ is ‘‘the gen¬ 
eral interest.’^ In such circumstances they exhibit a notable 
fondness for arguments drawn from the military sphere. They 
maintain, for instance, that, if only for tactical reasons, and in 
order to maintain a necessary cohesion in face of the em^ray, 
the members of the party must never refuse to repose perfect 
confidence in the leaders they have freely chosen for themselves. 
It is in Germany, above all, that in the trade-union organizations 
the authoritarian spirit is developed with especial force, and 
that the leaders are prone to attribute to their adversaries the 
“criminal intention” of attempting “to dissolve trade-union 
discipline.”'"*^ Even the socialist leaders make similar charges 
against their opponents. If we translate such an accusation 
from the language of the trade-union leaders into that of gov¬ 
ernment officials, the charge becomes one of “inciting to revolt 
against constituted authority.” If the critics are not officials 
of the party, if they are mere sympathizers or friends, they are 
then in the eyes of the attacked leaders intrusive and incompe¬ 
tent persons, without any right whatever to form an opinion on 
the matter. “On no account must the faith of the people be 
disturbed! Such is the principle in accordance with which all 


pp. 171, 172. 

^ At the conference of the trade-union executives, February 19 to 23, 
1906, Rexhauser said: * ‘ The poison which spreads in this way through the 

masses corrodes everything, and when one day you want to unite for some 
decisive action, you find that discipline has gone to the devil, and that 
the rank and file will not obey their leaders’^ (Protolcoll, pp. 23-4). 
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lively criticism of the objective errors of the movement are stig¬ 
matized as an attack on the movement itself, whilst the elements 
of opposition within the party are habitually execrated as ene¬ 
mies who wish to destroy the party. ’ ’ 

The general conduct of the leaders of democratic parties and 
the phraseology typically employed by them (of which our ex¬ 
amples might be multiplied a hundredfold) suffice to illustrate 
how fatal is the transition from an authority derived from “the 
favour of the people” to a right based upon “the grace of God” 
—in a word, to the system which in French history we know by 
the name of Bonapartism. A right of sovereignty born of the 
plebiscite soon becomes a permanent and inviolable dominion. 

"Rosa Luxemburg, writing of the trade-union leaders in Massciistreik, 
Partei u. Gewerkschaften, ed. cit., p. 61. 



CHAPTER III 


IDENTIFICATION OP THE PARTY WITH THE LEADER 
(^‘LE PARTI C^EST MOV’) 

We have shown that in their stru^g^le against their enemies 
within the party the leaders of the labour movement pursue a 
tactic and adopt an attitude differing very little from those of 
the '‘bourgeois'’ government in its struggle with "subversive” 
elements. The termiiiology which the powers-that-be employ is, 
niutatis mutandis, identical in the two cases. The same accusa¬ 
tions are launched against the rebels, and the same arguments 
are utilized in defence of the established order: in one case an 
appeal is made for the preservation of the state; in the other, 
for that of the party. In both cases, also, there is the same 
confusion of ideas when the attempt is made to define the rela¬ 
tionships between thing and person, individual and collectivity. 
The authoritarian spirit of the official representatives of the 
German socialist party (a spirit which necessarily characterizes 
every strong organization) exhibits several striking analogies 
with the authoritarian spirit of the official representatives of 
the German empire. On the one side we have William II, who 
advises the "malcontents,” that is to say those of his subjects 
who do not consider that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible empires, to shake the dust off their feet and go else¬ 
where. On the other side we have Bebel, exclaiming that it is 
time to have done once for all with the eternal discontents and 
sowings of discord within the party, and expressing the opinion 
that the opposition, if it is unable to express itself as satisfied 
with the conduct of affairs by the executive, had better "clear 
out. ’ ’ ^ Between these two attitudes, can we find any difference 
other than that which separates a voluntary organization (the 
party), to which one is free to adhere or not as one pleases, 
from a coercive organization (the state), to which all must be¬ 
long by the fact of birth ? ^ 


^August Bebel, speech to the Dresden congress, Protolcoll, p. 308, 

*In the text, the writer has repeatedly mentioned the name of Bebel 
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It may perhaps be said that there is not a single party leader 
who fails to think and to act, and who, if he has a lively tempera¬ 
ment and a frank character, fails to speak, after the example of 
Le Koi Soleil, and to say Lc Parti c^est moi} 


when he has wished to illustrate by typical examples the conduct of the 
leaders towards the masses. Yet it wouJd be erroneous to regard Bebel 
as a typical leader. He was raised above the average of leaders, not only 
by his great intellectual gifts, but also by his profound sincerity, the out¬ 
come of a strong and healthy temperament, which often led him to say 
things openly which others would have left unsaid and to do things openly 
which others would have left concealed. It was for this reason that 
‘‘Kaiser Bebel’’ was frequently exposed to the suspicion of Ixung excep¬ 
tionally autocratic in his conduct and undemocratic in his sentiments. 
Nevertheless, a thorough analysis of Bebel’s character and of his conduct 
on various memorable occasions wouhl establish that, siihi by side wdth a 
marked tendency to self-assertion and a taste for the intrinsic forms of 
rule, he exhibited strong democratic leanings, which distinguished him 
from the average of his colleagues, just as much as he was distinguished 
from them by the frankness with which he alw'ays displayed his dictatorial 
temperament This is not the place for such an analysis, but the writer felt 
it was necessary to guard against a false interpretation of his references 
to Bebel by a brief allusion to the complexity of character of this re¬ 
markable man. In ultimate analysis, Bebel was no more than a represen¬ 
tative of his party, but he was one in whom the individual note was never 
suppressed by the exigencies of leadership or of demagogy. 

*We learn this from a study of all the great party leaders. As regards 
Marx, cf. Michels, Storia del Marxismo in Italia, Bocca, Turin, 1909, pp. 
19 et seq.—As regards Lassalle, cf. Julius Vahlteich, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
ed. eit., pp. 42 et seq.—Liebknecht’s official biographer tells us that he 
was not always able, owing to his strong and lively individuality, to dis¬ 
tinguish between persons and things (Kurt Eisner, Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
“Vorwarts, ” Berlin, 1906, 2nd ed,, p. 100).—Of Bebel, von Gerlach, one 
of his admirers, wTOte: ‘ ‘ lie lives only for the party, identifying himself 

fully with the party. This is his strength, but often also it is his weakness. 
Just as Bismarck regarded every attack upon Bismarck as an attack upon 
the well-being of the German empire, so Bebel sees in every attack upon 
Bebel an attack upon the party interests. Thus his intervention is ex¬ 
traordinarily w^oighty, but often it is extremely unjust. Very rarely has 
he been fair to his opponents, and least of all to his opponents within the 
party. . . . Ho always regards himself as the guardian of the party in¬ 
terests, and his personal adversaries as the enemies of the party. His 
subjectivity is really terrible” (Helmuth von Gerlach, August Bebel. Fin 
biographische Essay, Albert Langen, Munich, 1909, pp. 59, 60). Cf. also 
the speech against Bebel delivered by Vollmar at the Dresden congress, 
1903 {ProtoJeoU, pp. 321 et seq.).—Vollmar’s speech reminds us of Zi- 
bordi’s bitter criticism of Enrico Ferri: “This man speaks of himself, 
of himself, of himself; of his mother, his wife, his children, always with 
reference to himself; of his own talents, of his owm career, of his enemies, 
of his forecasts, of his goodness, of his health. The workers, socialism, 
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The bureaucrat identifies himself completely with the organi¬ 
zation, confounding his own interests with its interests. All 
objective criticism of the party is taken by him as a personal 
affront. This is the cause of tlie obvious incapacity of all party 
leaders to take a serene and just view of hostile criticism.^ The 
leader declares himself personally offended, doing this partly in 
good faith, but in part deliberately, in order to shift the battle¬ 
ground, so that he can present himself as the harmless object of 
an unwarrantable attack, and arouse in the minds of the masses 
towards his opponents in matters of theory that antipathy which 
is always felt for those whose actions are dictated by personal 
rancour.^ If, on the other hand, the leader is attacked per¬ 
sonally, his first care is to make it appear that the attack is di¬ 
rected against the party as a whole. lie does this not only on 
diplomatic grounds, in order to secure for himself the support 
of the party and to overwhelm the aggressor with the weight of 
numbers, but also because he quite ingenuously takes the part 


proletarian polities, the nation, arc always disfaisscd by him as centering 
in his own personality^^ (G, Zibordi, La Tournvc'^ oratoria di E. Ferriy 
'GSecolo,April 25, 1911). Yet tliis way of speaking must not be at¬ 
tributed to personal vanity; it is rather the inevitable consequence of 
Ferri's absolute conviction of his sovereign power over the masses. 

^ Here are typical examples. The leaders of the Italian socialists in the 
early part of 1870, well-to-do idealists ready for sacrifice and for martyr¬ 
dom, derived for the most part from the upper bourgeois and aristocratic 
circles, were described by Marx as a crowd of rascally students seeking 
careers in the International. The reason for this outburst of spleen was 
that the Italians had without exception supported Bakunin and opposed 
Marx (cf. E. Michels, Prolctariato e Borghesia, ed. cit., pp. 63-70). Engels, 
again, speaking of the opposition within the party, of the group known as 
die JungcUy to wdiich Hans Muller, Paul Ernst, Bruno Wille, Paul 
Kampffmeyer, O. E. Hartleben, etc., belonged, qualified them in tlie fol¬ 
lowing terms: ‘^Unquestionably there are some among them in the pay 
of the police; others are masked anarchists who wish to make recruits 
from among our ranks; the rest are blockheads, students swollen with con¬ 
ceit, would-be candidates, and self-seekers of all kinds {Briefe u, Aus- 
eugCy ed. cit., p. 370). 

® In a polemic against the Marxists of the party, the trade-union leader 
H. Jochade writes: “We have to ask ourselves seriously what is the mean¬ 
ing of this new campaign. Is it dictated by the love of scandal, by the 
excess of zeal of a few quill-drivers, or have malice and cunning anything 
to do with the matter? There can be no doubt that all these influences are 
at work in originating the attack upon the trade-union employees“ {Krieg 
gegen die GewerTcsehaftsheamtcny “ Korrespondenzblatt der Gcneralkom- 
mission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands,' ^ anno xviii, No. 51, December 
19, 1908, p. 810). 
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for the whole. This is frequently the outcome, not merely of 
blind fanaticism, but of firm conviction. According to Netcha- 
jeff, the revolutionary has the right of exploiting, deceiving, 
robbing, and in case of need utterly ruining, all those who do 
not agree unconditionally with his methods and his aims, for 
he need consider them as nothing more than chair a conspiration, 
Ilis sole objective must be to ensure the triumph of his essen¬ 
tially individual ideas, without any respect for persons —La 
Revolution c^est moil Bakunin uttered a sound criticism of this 
mode of reasoning when he said that its hidden source was to 
be found in Netcliajeff's unconscious but detestable ambition.® 
The despotism of the leaders does not arise solely from a vul¬ 
gar lust of power or from uncontrolled egoism, but is often the 
outcome of a profound and sincere conviction of their own value 
and of the services which they have rendered to the common 
cause. The bureaucracy which is most faithful and most effi¬ 
cient in the discharge of its duties is also the most dictatorial. 
To quote Wolfgang Heine: “The objection is invalid that the 
incorruptibility and efficiency of our party officials, and their 
love for the great cause, would suffice to raise a barrier against 
the development of autocracy within the party. The very op¬ 
posite is true. Officials of high technical efficiency who unself¬ 
ishly aim at the general good, like those whom we are fortunate 
(‘uough to possess in the party, are more than all others inclined, 
being well aware of the importance of their own services, to 
regard as inalterable laws whatever seems to them right and 
proper, to suppress conflicting tendencies on the ground of the 
general interest, and thus to impose restraints upon the healthy 
progress of the party. Similarly, where we have to do with 
excellent and incorruptible state officials like those of the Ger¬ 
man empire, the megalomaniac substitution of thing for person 
is partly due to the upright consciences of the officials and to 
their great devotion to duty.® Among the members of such a 

•James Guillaume, 'Lnuternatiomale, ed. cit., vol. ii, p. 62. 

^ W. Heine, DemoTcratischc EandbemerlcMngen sum Fall GdlirCf ^^Soz. 
Monatsh.,^^ viii (x), fasc. iv, p. 284. 

•‘‘The [Prussian] state tends to become a republic of official employees, 
in which the employees are the only fully qualified citizens, whilst all oth¬ 
ers, notwithstanding the apparent possession of constitutional rights, exist 
simply in order to be ruled and to provide the cost of working the govern¬ 
mental machine. The danger is not lessened by the fact that the bureau* 
cracy does not merely make a profession of working for the general good, 
but is honestly convinced that it is endeavouring to secure it. Every official 
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bureaucracy, there is hardly one who does not feel that a pin¬ 
prick directed against his own person is a crime committed 
against the whole state. It is for the same reason that they all 
hold together comme les daigts dc la main. Each one of them 
regards himself as an impersonation of a portion of the whole 
state, and feels that this portion will suffer if the authority of 
any other portion is impaired.*^ Further, the bureaucrat is apt 
to imagine that he knows the needs of the masses better than 
these do themselves,an opinion which may be sound enough in 
individual instances, but which for the most part is no more 
than a form of megalomania. Undoubtedly the party official is 
less exposed than the state official to the danger of becoming 
fossilized, for in most cases he has work as a public speaker, and 
in this way he maintains a certain degree of contact with the 
masses. On the other hand, the applause which he seeks and 
receives on these occasions cannot fail to stimulate his personal 
vanity. 

When in any organization the oligarchy has attained an ad¬ 
vanced stage of development, the leaders begin to identify with 
themselves, not merely the party institutions, but even the party 
property, this phenomenon being common both to the party and 
to the state. In the conflict between the leaders and the rank 
and file of the German trade unions regarding the right to strike, 
the leaders have more than once maintained that the decision 
in this matter is morally and legally reserved for themselves, 
because it is they who provide the financial resources which en¬ 
able the workers to remain on striked^ This view is no more 
than the ultimate consequence of that oligarchical mode of 
thought which inevitably leads to a complete forgetfulness of 
true democratic principles. In Genoa^ one of the labour leaders, 
whose influence had increased pari passu with the growing 
strength of the organized proletariat of the city, and who, en- 


who seeks to maintain his own power persuades himself that he does this 
for the benefit of the ruled(W. Heine, Vie Beamten Bepublik, ‘‘Marz,'^ 
anno iii, fasc. 21, p. 175). 

* Edmond About, Le Progr^s, Hachette, Paris, 1864, p. 232. 

“Max Weber, for instance, in a discussion upon municipal enterprise at 
the Vienna congress of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik declared: “I should 
think myself a very poor bureaucrat indeed, if I did not believe myself to 
know better than these blockheads what is really good for them^' (Pro- 
foJcoll, p. 285). 

“ Cf. * ‘ Korrespondenzblatt der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands,'' anno vU, 
Ho. 28 . 
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joying the unrestricted confidence of his comrades, had acquired 
the most various powers and had filled numerous positions in 
the party, regarded himself as justified, when as a representa¬ 
tive of the workers he made contracts with capitalists and con¬ 
cluded similar affairs, in feathering his own nest in addition to 
looking after the workers’ interestsd^ 


This was the barrister, Gino Murialdi, who in youth had made many 
sacrifices for the movement. He was in receipt of a regular salary from 
the trade unions and cooperative societies, but this did not prevent him 
from accepting money from the employers when he was negotiating with 
them as the workers^ representative. When taken to task on this account, 
he said that by his exertions he had obtained such brilliant advantages for 
the w’orkers, that he saw no reason why he should not secure for himself 
a little extra profit at the cost of the employers. Murialdi ^s actions led 
to a violent quarrel between him and the other leaders in Genoa, and ul¬ 
timately caused his expulsion from the socialist party. Cf. ^^Avanti/^ anno 
xiii (1909), Nos. 1 and 24. 




PART FOUR 


SOCIAL ANALYSIS OF LEADERSHIP 




CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY. THE CLASS STRUGGLE AND ITS 
DISINTEGRATING INFLUENCE UPON THE 
BOURGEOISIE 

The masses are not easily stirred. Great events pass before 
their eyes and revolutions are accomplished in economic life 
without their minds ^ undergoing profound modifications. Very 
slowly do they react to the influence of new conditions. 

For decades, and even for centuries, the masses continue to 
endure passively outworn political conditions which greatly im¬ 
pede legal and moral progress.^ Countries w^hich from the eco¬ 
nomic point of view are fairly well advanced, often continue to 
endure for lengthy periods a political and constitutional regime 
which derives from an earlier economic phase. This is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy in Germany, where an aristocratic and feudal 
form of government, the outcome of economic conditions w^hich 
the country has outlived, has not yet been able to adapt itself 
to an economic development of the most advanced capitalist 
character. 

These historical phenomena, which at first sight appear para¬ 
doxical, arise from causes of two different orders. In the first 
place it may happen that classes or sub-classes representing an 
extinct economic form may survive from a time in which they 
were the authentic exponents of the then dominant economic re¬ 
lationships ; they have been able to save from the wreck a suffi¬ 
ciency of moral prestige and effective political force to maintain 
their dominion in the new phase of economic and civil develop¬ 
ment, and to do this even in opposition to the expressed will of 
the majority of the people. These classes succeed in maintain- 


Unreflectingly, sometimes with a sigh, but often without a thought 
of the possibility of better things, the nations have borne for centuries, and 
continue to bear, all the burdens and all the shames imposed upon them 
by tyranny, like the lower animals, who with satisfaction and even grati¬ 
tude accept a bare subsistence, from the hand of the master to whom they 
belong, and who makes use of them and chastises them at his will'' (Carl 
von Botteck, Allgemeine Geschichte, etc,, ed. cit., p. 81). 
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ing themselves in power by the strength of their own political 
energy and with the assistance of numerous elements essentially 
foreign to themselves, but which they can turn to their own ad¬ 
vantage by suggestive influences. Most commonly, however, we 
find that the classes representing a past economic order continue 
to maintain their social predominance only because the classcR 
representing the present or future economy have as yet failed 
to become aware of their strength, of their political and eco¬ 
nomic importance, and of the wrongs which they siilTcr at the 
hands of society. Moreover, a sense of fatalism and a sad con¬ 
viction of impotence exercise a paralysing influence in social life. 
As long as an oppressed class is influenced by this fatalistic 
spirit, as long as it has failed to develop an adequate sense of 
social injustice, it is incapable of aspiring towards emancipation. 
It is not the simple existence of oppressive conditions, but it is 
the recognition of these conditions hy the oppressed, which in 
the course of history has constituted the prime factor of class 
struggles.^ 

The mere existence of the modern proletariat does not suffice 
per se to produce a ‘'social problem.^’ The class struggle, if it 
is not to remain a nebulous theory, in which the energy is for 
ever latent, requires to be animated by class consciousness. 

It is the involuntary w^ork of the bourgeoisie to arouse in the 
proletariat that class consciousness which is necessarily directed 
against the bourgeoisie itself. History is full of such ironies. 
It is the tragical destiny of the bourgeoisie to be instructor of 
the class which from the economic and social point of view is 
its owm deadly enemy. As Karl Marx showed in his Communist 
Manifesto, the principal reason for this is found in the unceas¬ 
ing struggle which the bourgeoisie is forced to carry on “at once 
with the aristocracy, with those sections of its own class whose 
interests are opposed to industrial progress, and with the bour¬ 
geoisie of all foreign countries.’’ Unable to carry on this strug¬ 
gle effectively by its own unaided powders, the bourgeoisie is 
continually forced “to appeal to the proletariat, to demand its 
aid, and thus to launch the proletariat into the political melee, 
thus putting into the hands of the proletariat a weapon which 


*This is now generally recognized, as, for instance, even by so guarded 
a writer as Johannes Conrad in his Grundriss sum Studium der politischen 
Oekonomie, Part II, Volkawirtechaftspolitik, Fischer, Jena, 1898, 2nd ed., 

p. 48. 
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the latter will turn against the bourgeoisie itself.^ Under yet 
another aspect the bourgeoisie appears as the instructor, as the 
fencing-master of the working class. Through its daily contact 
with the proletariat there results the detachment from its own 
body of a small number of persons who devote their energies to 
the service of the working classes, in order to inflame these for 
the struggle against the existing order, to make them feel and 
understand the deficiencies of the prevailing economic and social 
regime. It is true that the number of those who are detached 
from the bourgeoisie to adhere to the cause of the proletariat is 
never great. But those who thus devote themselves are among 
the best of the bourgeoisie; they may, in a sense, be regarded as 
supermen, raised above the average of tlieir class, it may be by 
love of their neighbours, it may be by compassion, it may be by 
moral indi^iation against social injustice or by a profound the¬ 
oretical understanding of the forces at work in society, or, 
finally, by a greater energy and logical coherence in the transla¬ 
tion of their principles into practice. In any case, they are ex¬ 
ceptional individualiti(‘S, these bourgeois who, deserting the class 
in which they were born, give a deliberate direction to the in¬ 
stincts still slumbering in the proletariat, and tlms hasten the 
emancipation of the proletarian class as a whole. 

The proletarian mass is at first aware by instinct alone of the 
oppression by which it is burdened, for it entirely lacks the in¬ 
struction which might give a clue to the understanding of that 
historical process which is in appearance so confused and laby¬ 
rinthine. It would seem to be a psychologico-historical law that 
any class which has been enervated and led to despair in itself 
through prolonged lack of education and through deprivation of 
political rights, cannot attain to the possibility of energetic ac¬ 
tion until it has received instruction concerning its ethical rights 
and politico-economical powers, not alone from members of its 
own class, but also from those who belong to what in vulgar par¬ 
lance are termed a ''higher” class. Great class-movements have 
hitherto been initiated in history solely by the simple reflection: 
it is not we alone, belonging to the masses without education and 
without legal rights, who believe ourselves to be oppressed, but 
that belief as to our condition is shared by those who have a 
better knowledge of the social mechanism and who are therefore 


•Karl Marx, The Communist Manifesto^ Vorwarts,Berlin, 1901, 6th 

ed., p. 16. 
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better able to judge; since the cultured people of the upper 
classes have also conceived the ideal of our emancipation, that 
ideal is not a mere chimera/ 

The socialist theory has arisen out of the reflections of philos¬ 
ophers, economists, sociologists, and historians. In the socialist 
programmes of the different countries, every word represents a 
synthesis of the work of numerous learned men.*^ The fathers 
of modern socialism were with f(‘W exceptions men of science 
primarily, and in the second place only were they politicians in 
the strict sense of the term. It is true that before the days of 
such men there were spontaneous proletarian movements initi¬ 
ated by an instinctive aspiration towards a higher intellectual 
and economic standard of life. But these movements manifest 
themselves rather as the mechanical outcome of an unreflecting 
though legitimate discontent, than as the consequence of a genu¬ 
ine sentiment of revolt inspired by a clear consciousness of op¬ 
pression. It was only when science placed itself at the service 
of the working class that the proleiarian movement became 
transformed into a socuilist movement, and that instinctive, un¬ 
conscious, and aimless rebellion was replaced by conscious as¬ 
piration, comparatively clear, and strictly directed towards a 
well-defined end. 

Similar phenomena are apparent in all earlier class struggles. 
Every great class-movement in history has arisen upon the insti¬ 
gation, with the co-operation, and under the leadership of men 
sprung from the very class against which the movement was di¬ 
rected. Spartacus, who urged the slaves to revolt on behalf of 
their freedom, was, it is true, of servile origin, but he was a 
freedman, a Thracian property-owner. Thomas Miinzer, to 
whose agitation the Thuringian Peasants’ War was largely due, 


* This sequence of ideas is so obvious that its recognition has been gen¬ 
eral. Otto von Leixner, for instance, notwithstanding the superficiality of 
his studies, refers to it in his psychological sketches upon the labour move¬ 
ment in Berlin. (Cf. Soi^iale Briefe aus Berlin, 1888-91, Pfeilstiicker, Ber¬ 
lin, 1891, p. 147.) 

® This is admitted even by the opponents of socialism. Oldenberg, for 
instance, writes: ‘‘From the historical point of view, socialism is an ideal¬ 
ist fantasy, mechanically transplanted into the heads of the proletarian 
masses from the highest spheres of philosophical and scientific thought. 
It is from the outset a misalliance, described by Lassalle as Hhe alliance 
between science and the workers^ (Karl Oldenberg, Die Ziele der 
deutschen Sosialdemolcratie in Evangelischsosiiale Zeitfragen, Grunow, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 58). 
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was not a peasant but a man of learning. Florian Geier was a 
knight. The most distinguished leaders of the movement for the 
emancipation of the tiers etat at the outset of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Roland, and Sieyes, belonged to the 
privileged classes, and Philippe-Egalite, the regicide, was even 
a member of the royal house. The history of the modern labour 
movement furnishes no exception to this rule. When the Ger¬ 
man historian, Theodor Lindner, affirms that the contemporary 
socialist movement is always ‘^called to life’^ by non-workers, we 
must indeed criticize the statement, which recalls to our mind 
the working of the necromancer’s magic wand: ‘‘Let there be 
a labour movement! And there was a labour movement.’’ Lind¬ 
ner’s statement is likewise inexact and incomplete, because it 
fails to recognize that this “calling to life” cannot produce 
something out of nothing, and that it cannot be the work of one 
of those famous “great men” whom a certain school of his¬ 
torians make the corner-stone of their theory of historical causa¬ 
tion—for the coming into existence of the labour movement 
necessarily presupposes a given degree of social and economic 
development, without which no movement can be initiated. But 
Lindner’s view, though badly formulated, is to this extent true, 
that the heralds of the modern labour movement are chiefly de¬ 
rived from the “cultured classes.”^ The great precursors of 
political socialism and leading representatives of philosophical 
socialism, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen; the founders of 
political socialism, Louis Blanc, Blanqui, and Lassalle; the 
fathers of economic and scientific socialism, Marx, Engels, and 
Rodbcrtus, were all bourgeois intellectuals. Of comparatively 
trifling importance in the international field, alike in respect of 
theory and of practice, were Wilhelm Weitling, the tailor’s ap¬ 
prentice, and Pierre Leroux, the self-taught philosopher. It is 
only Proudhon, the working printer, a solitary figure, who at¬ 
tains to a position of superb grandeur in this field. Even among 
the great orators who during recent years have been devoted to 
the cause of labour, ex-bourgeois constitute the great majority, 
while men of w^orking-class origin are altogether exceptional. 
Pages could be filled with the names of leading socialist politi- 


® Theodor Lindner, GcschichtsphilosophiCy Cotta, Stuttgart, 1904, 2nd ed., 
p. 132. 

’ This was pointed out by Heinrich von Sybel as long ago as 1872. Cf. 
Die Lehren des heutigen Sosialismus u. Kommunismus, M. Cohen, Bonn, 
1872, p. 91. 
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cians sprung from the bourgeoisie, whereas in a single breath we 
could complete the list of political leaders of truly working-class 
origin whose names will b(‘ immortalized in the history of their 
class. We have Benoit Malon, August Bebel, and Eduard An- 
seele; but not one of these, although they are great practical 
leaders of the working class and potent organizers, is numbered 
among the creative theorists of socialism. 

The presence of bourgt‘ois elements in the proletarian move¬ 
ment organized to form a political party is a historical fact, and 
one which ma^^ be noted wherever the political movement of the 
international working class is attentively observed.This phe¬ 
nomenon reproduces itself wherever th(‘ socialist tree throws out 
new branches, as may he s(‘en, for example, in Japan and Brazil.® 

I\Ioreover, this phenomenon must be considered as a logical 
consequence of historical evohition. Nay more, it has been 


*In studies relating to individual countries this has been made almost 
cverywh(Te apparent. Uegarding Italy, el‘. Michels, Prolctariato c Borgiie- 
sia nel Movinicnto Soci(iIii<ta liaUano, ed. cit., pp. 19-118. Begarding Eng¬ 
land, cf, Eduard Bernstein, Die Arbcilerhewcgung, ed. cit., p. 144; VV. E. 
H. Locky, Democracy and Liberty, Longmans, London, 1899, vol. ii, p. 370. 
Regarding Russia, cf. Eine gcheime Dtnkschrift iiber die nihiHstischen 
Umtriebe rom Jahre 1875, compiled from the of!i('ial reports of the Russian 
Minister of Justice, Count von der Pahlen, “Deutsche Rundschau,’^ anno 
vii (1881), fasc. 9; and from the revolutionary side, Bericht an den Inter- 
nationaJen SoHaJintLscJu'n Congress in Paris, 1000, Ueber die russische 
Sozialdemokratische Bewegung, Gcschricben im Auftrage des Bundes rus- 
sisclicr Socialdemokraten von der Bedaktion der Rabotscheje Djelo, by Boris 
Kricewski, in which we are told that “the propagandist group of the Rus¬ 
sian social democracy during the years 1890-5 consisted almost exclusively 
of intellectuals (p. 5). Regarding France, Mermeix, La France socialistc, 
Notes d\m Contemporain, Fetscherin and Chuit, Paris, 1886, 3rd ed., p. 52. 
In Holland, the bourgeois elements in the socialist party are so numerous, 
that the adversaries of socialism have taken advantage of the fact to 
coin a nickname for the party. Its oflBcial name is Sociaal-Demokratische 
Arbeiders Partij, known for short as S.D.A.P. In the nickname, the ini¬ 
tials are expanded into Studenten Dominees en Advokaten Partij. (Cf. 
Schaper, Op. de Bres. Alfaheiisch Strijdschrift voor de Sociadl-Demo- 
Icratie, Stuffers, The Hague, 1905, p. 23.) 

® Regarding the origin of socialism in Japan, see the study by Gustav 
Eckstein, Die Arheiterhewegung im modernen Japan, “Neue Zeit, anno 
xxii, vol. i, pp. 667 et seq.—In Brazil, at the second congress of the So¬ 
cialist Workers of Brazil held at Sao Paulo in 1902, where the party first 
became firmly organized and established its programme, of the seven per¬ 
sons constituting the party executive, no less than three bore the title of 
“Doctor.“ (Cf. Paul Lobe, Die sosialistische Partci BrasilienSf “Neue 
Zeit,“ anno xx, vol. ii, p. 529.) As far as the writer is aware, the two 
members of the executive of Italian origin were also intellectuals. 
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shown that not merely the presence of ex-bourgeois in the party 
of the fighting proletariat, but further the leading role which 
these play in the movement for proletarian enfranchisement, is 
the outcome of historical necessity. 

The question might arise, and it has in fact been mooted, 
whether the pres(>iice of a large* number of bourgeois refugees 
among the proletarian militants does not give the lie to the the¬ 
ory of the class struggle. In other words, we have to ask whether 
the desired future' social oi'der in which all class distinctions are 
to be abolished (for this is the common aim, more or less dis¬ 
tinctly^ formulated, of all socialists anel either advanced reform¬ 
ers, elhieial culturists, anarchists, ne*o-Christians, etc.) Tnay not 
come to be realized by a gradual psychical transformation of the 
bourgeoisie, which will become increasingly aware* of the injus¬ 
tice of its peculiar economic anel social pi'ivileges. This consid¬ 
eration naturally leads us to ask whether the sharp line of cleav¬ 
age which e'xists on the political liedd between class-parties rep¬ 
resenting class-interests is really necessary, or whether it is not 
a sort of cruel sport, and the'refore* useless and injurious. Ru¬ 
dolph Penzig, editor of “Ethischc Kultur,in a controv(*rsy with 
the present writer, went so far as to claim that the deserters 
from tlie bourgcoisi(‘ to the socialist ranks were ‘‘pn^cursors.’’ 
Now this expression logically involves the belief that these bour¬ 
geois pioiK^ers will be followed by the whole mass of the bour¬ 
geoisie, who will thus come over to the camp of those who eco¬ 
nomically and socially are their moral enemies. We might be 
inclined to speak of this as a theory of hara-kiri, did we not 
know that hara-kiri is not usually practised as a deliberate vol¬ 
untary act, but is eifected in obedience to orders from above, to 
coercion from without. Let us briefly examine the soundness of 
the theory in question. 

The socialist poet Edmondo de Amicis enumerates the factors 
which he regards as w^orking most effectively for the ultimate vic¬ 
tory of socialism. There is the general sense of weariness which^ 
in his opinion, follows a great industrial crisis, and the utter 
disgust felt by the possessing classes with the unending strug¬ 
gle; there is the anxiety felt by these same classes to avoid at 
all costs a revolution in which they arc destined to perish mis¬ 
erably, overcome by Are and sword; there is, Anally, the indefi- 

Rudolph Pouzig, Die Vnvernunft den KlansenlcmnpfeSy written in an¬ 
swer to R. Michels, End,7iel, Intransigenz, Etliikj ‘^Ethische Kultur/' De¬ 
cember 26, 1903, xii, No. 52. 
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nite need, with which the bourgeoisie is also affected, for rejuve¬ 
nation and idealism, and for avoiding ‘‘the horror of living amid 
the ruins of an expiring world/’A similar train of thought 
was expressed fifty years earlier by Heinrich Heine, who lacked 
to make him a fighter for socialism merely the courage to give 
open expression to his political ideas. In his letters from Paris 
upon politics, art, and national life he writes, under date June 
15, 1843: “I wish here to draw especial attention to the point 
that for communism it is an incalculable advantage that the en¬ 
emy against which the communists contend has, despite all his 
power, no firm moral standing. Modern society defends itself 
simply because it must do so, without any belief in its own 
rights, and even without any self-respect, just like that ancient 
society which crumbled to ruin at the coming of the carpenter’s 
son.”‘^- 

In many respects, the views of these two poets may be ac¬ 
cepted. And yet it seems more than questionable whether a dy¬ 
ing bourgeois society would not defend itself to the last, and 
endeavour to maintain by force of arms, if need be, its property 
and its prerogatives, however greatly these might be undermined 
and threatened, in the hope that the final victory of the prole¬ 
tariat might at least be postponed. Unquestionably, too, Heine’s 
opinion in 1843 that in the bourgeoisie of his day there was a 
widespread lack of confidence, is open to criticism, seeing that, 
as we all know, the bourgeois resistance is to this day animated 
by a vigorous belief in his own rectitude. But the fundamental 
thought of de Amicis and Heine is so far sound, in that a society 
which lacks a lively faith in its own rights is already in its 
political death-agony. A capacity for the tough and persevering 
defence of privilege presupposes in the privileged class the ex¬ 
istence of certain qualities, and in especial of a relentless energy, 
which might thrive, indeed, in association with cruelty and un¬ 
conscientiousness, but which is enormously more prosperous if 
based upon a vigorous faith in its own rectitude. As Pareto has 
said,^® the permeation of a dominant class by humanitarian 
ideas, which lead that class to doubt its own moral right to exist¬ 
ence, demoralizes its members and makes them inapt for defence. 
The same law operates likewise where men are absolutely con- 

^^Edmondo de Amicis, Lotte civili, Nerbini, Florence, 1899, p. 294. 

Heinrich Heine, Lutetia in Sdmtliche Werice, Hoffmann u. Kampe, 
Hamburg, 1890, x, p. 93. 

“ Vilfredo Pareto, Les Systdrnes socialiates, ed. cit., vol. i, pp, 37 and 57, 
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vinced of their sacred right to existence. It is equally valid of 
national aggregates. Where a nation lacks the sense of such a 
right, decadence and ruin inevitably ensue. We may regard it 
as an established historical law that races, legal systems, institu¬ 
tions, and social classes, are inevitably doomed to destruction 
from the moment they or those who represent them have lost 
faith in their own future. The Poles, widely dispersed, and dis¬ 
membered among three separate powers, have preserved their 
nationality and their faith in themselves and in their rights. No 
power in the world, not to mention the Prusso-Russian micro¬ 
cosm, can annihilate the Polish people whilst their brains still 
cherish the consciousness of their right to national existence. 
The Wends, on the other hand, a fSlav people like the Poles, 
owing to the nature of the historical epoch in which they were 
subdued and to the peculiar circumstances under which this 
historical occurrence took place, did not succeed in retaining in¬ 
tact the consciousness of their national existence—if they ever 
possessed one. Even where, as in the Spreewald, they have re¬ 
tained their language, they have been thoroughly absorbed into 
the German system, and are in our day, as Wends, completely 
expunged from the history of civilization. Although they in¬ 
habit quite a large area of Germany, they have in many cases 
so utterly lost all sense of their Slav origin as to have become 
the most ardent I*an-Germanists, although they are in reality 
Germans only in virtue of the legal fiction of the state and of 
the customs and speech which have been imposed upon them by 
their ancient conquerors. 

No social struggle in history has ever been permanently won 
unless the vanquished has as a preliminary measiire been mor¬ 
ally weakened. The French Revolution was rendered possible 
only because the ardent pre-revolutionary wTiters, Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Rousseau, Ilolbach, Diderot, etc., who made so 
plainly manifest the ‘'immorality” of the economic privileges 
possessed by the ruling classes of the old regime, had already 
demoralized (in the psychological sense of the word) a conspic¬ 
uous portion of the nobility and the clergy. Louis Blanc re¬ 
marked, apropos of the French Revolution: ‘ ‘ Sortie vibrante de 
I’Encyclopedie, ce grand laboratoire des idees du XVIIP siecle, 
elle n’avait plus en 1789, qu’a prendre materiellement possession 
d’un domaine deja conquis inoralement. ” The unification of 


** Louis Blanc, Organisation du Travail, Camille, Paris, 1845, 4th ed., p. 
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Italy, previously broken up into seven states, was effected with 
a minimal shedding of blood (if we except the deaths that re¬ 
sulted in the struggle against foreigners), and after the founda¬ 
tion of the kingdom there was hardly a single inhabitant of the 
peninsula who shed any tears over the fate of the fallen dy¬ 
nasties, this attitude of mind forming a strong contrast to what 
happened in Germany in the corresponding historical period. 
The reason for the difference was that in Italy the unification of 
minds had long preceded the unification of administration.^^* In 
the war of secession in the United States of America, it was not 
merely the armed strength of the Northern states wdiicli decided 
the issue, but also the consciousness of moral error which to- 
w^ards the end of the w^ar began to spread among a large number 
of the slave-owmers of the Southern statesd^^ Examples of this 
nature could be multiplied at will. 

The aim of agitation is to shake the opponent’s self-confidence, 
to convince adversaries of the higher validity of our own argu¬ 
ments. Socialism can least of all afford to undiuTate the enor¬ 
mous force of rlietoric, the compelling power of persuasion, for 
it is to these means that socialism owes its great successes. But 
the force of persuasion has a natural limit iinposed by social 
relationships. Where it is used to influence the convictions of 
the popular masses or of social classes to induce tliem to take 
part in a movement which is directed to\vards their own libera¬ 
tion, it is easy, under normal conditions, to attain to positive 
results. But attempts at persuasion fail miserably, as w^e learn 
again and again from the history of social struggles, when they 
are addressed to privileged classes, in order to induce these to 


the Poiitiheal Stale, even in the last years of its existence, a peti¬ 
tion of the Jewish community against the severity of the taxation imposed 
upon them was rejected on the express ground that the Jews deserved to 
be specially taxed because they had killed the Saviour of mankind. At 
popular festivals the Jews had to furnish a pig, which for the enjoyment 
of the people was rolled down from the Testaccio; until Clement IX gra¬ 
ciously modified the observance, it had been a Jew and not a pig! Not¬ 
withstanding these practices, which bear witness to the contempt felt for 
the Jews, the Komans, immediately after the incorporation of the Pontif¬ 
ical State into the kingdom of Italy, elected a considerable number of 
their Jewish fellow-citizens as municipal councillors, provincial councillors, 
and parliamentary deputies. ^‘The revolution wdijch had taken place in. 
opinion was sufficient to remove all obstacles’' (Aristide Gabelli, Eoma e i 
Bomani, ^^Nuova Antologia, ” anno xvi, p. 420). 

’•Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, Harper, New 
York and London, 1903, vol. iv, p. 311. 
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abandon, to tlieir own disadvantage, as a class and as individ¬ 
uals, the leading positions they occupy in society. 

Tlie individual human being is not an economic automaton. 
His life consists of a perennial conflict between his financial 
needs and the interests which bind him to a given class or caste, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, those tendencies which are 
outside class considerations, outside the orbit of social struggles, 
and which may arouse in his mind passions capable of diverting 
him from a purely economic path, attracting him within the 
sphc^re of influence of some ideal sun, leading him to act in 
ways more consonant with his own individual character. But all 
this apijlies only to the individual human being. The mass, if 
we leave out of consideration certain pathological influences to 
which it is exposed, and which may lead its members into ac¬ 
tivities confiicting with purely material advantage, is unques¬ 
tionably an economic automaton. The common manifestations 
of its members are stamped with the seal of the economic inter¬ 
ests of the mass, just as the individual sheep of a flock bear the 
mark of their owner. Gonsequently the seal need not necessarily 
be useful to the individual who bears it, nor correspondent with 
his ends; any more than is the imprint upon the back of the 
s]i(‘ep, which often consigns the animal to slaughter. But in the 
human herd the economic imprint extends its influence into the 
physical life. The kind of w^ork and of interests imposed by 
(‘conomic conditions makes spirit and body alike dependent on 
occupation. 

It is doubtless true that the socialist doctrine has won over 
many children of bourgeois families, penetrating their minds so 
profoundly as to lead them to abandon ever^-thing else—to leave 
fatlier and mother, friends and relatives, social position and re¬ 
spect. Without regret and without hesitation they have conse¬ 
crated their lives to the emancipation of humanity as conceived 
by socialism. But we have here to do with isolated instances 
only, and not with compact groups representing an entire eco¬ 
nomic class. The class to w^hich the deserters belong is no wise 
weakened by the desertion. A class considered as a whole never 
spontaneously surrenders its position of advantage. It never 
recognizes any moral reason sufficiently powerful to compel it 
to abdicate in favour of its ‘‘poorer brethren.’^ Such action is 
prevented, if by nothing else, by class egoism,a natural attri- 


class egoism arises the only form of solidarity known to us in 
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bute of the proletarian as of other social classes, with the dif¬ 
ference that, in the case of the proletariat, class egoism comes 
in ultimate analysis to coincide —in abstracto, at least—with the 
ideal of a humanity knowing nothing of classes.^*^ It will not be 
denied that in the various strata of the dominant and possessing 
classes there are considerable differences in the extent to which 
this class egoism is developed. There are certain representatives 
of landed property, and above all the Prussian junkers, who 
bluntly declare even to-day that we should treat as criminals or 
lunatics all who claim political, economic, or social rights by 
which their own class-privileges are endangered. There are 
other classes in modern society less hostile to reforms and less 
crassly egoistic than the numerically small class of the Prussian 
junkers; but these too are not accessible to considerations of 
social justice, except in so far as no sensible injury is offered 
to their instinctive class-interests.^** The proletariat is therefore 

addition to the coercive (tliat of the state, the army, etc.). Collective life 
arises only out of the need for defence against common enemies. (Cf. 
Michels, La Solidarite en Allemagne, a report to the International Congress 
of Sociology held at Berne, August, 1909, and published in ‘^Aiinales de 
l^Institut International de Sociologie,^ ’ Giard et Briere, Paris, 1910, vol. 
xii.)—^At the same time it is unquestionable that with increasing class con¬ 
sciousness the social sentiment becomes narrowed in ail classes, and that 
the morality of conduct towards the members of other classes diminishes, 
whilst morality towards other members of the same class is enhanced. This 
was pointed out quite recently by one of the Butch socialists, amid storms 
of dissent from bourgeois and even from socialist moralists (Herman 
Gorter, Het Historisch Materialisme, Voor Arheiders verhlaard, *‘De Tri¬ 
bune,'' Amsterdam, 1909, p. 72). 

^®‘^A11 earlier classes which attained to dominion endeavoured to secure 
the position they had conquered by subjecting the whole of society to the 
conditions of their system of exploitation. The proletariat, on the other 
hand, can effect a conquest of the social productive forces only by abol¬ 
ishing the existing mode of appropriation and therewith all previously 
existing modes of appropriation. Proletarians have no property of their 
own to safeguard(Marx, Communist Manifesto^ ed. cit., p. 17). 

It is by this that firm and unalterable limits are imposed upon so-called 
social reforms. The Prussian conservatives, constituting the party of the 
great landed proprietors, favoured laws for the protection of the workers 
until they perceived that an increase in the number of manufacturing oper¬ 
atives was leading to a dearth of labour in the rural districts. Thencefor¬ 
ward they showed themselves hostile to all measures for the improvement 
of the condition of the industrial workers. (Cf. the brief but brilliant 
essay by the Baroness Elisabeth von Kichthofen, at one time factory inspec¬ 
tor at Heidelberg, Ueher die Jiistorische Wandlung in der Stellung der 
autoritdren Farteien zur Arheiterschutzgesetsgehungf und die Motive dieser 
Wandlungen, Bossier, Heidelberg, 1901.) 
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perfectly logical in constituting itself into a class party, and 
in considering that the struggle against the bourgeoisie in all its 
gradations, viewed as a single class, is the only possible means of 
realizing a social order in which knowledge, health, and property 
shall not be, as they are to-day, the monopolies of a minority. 

There is no contradiction whatever between the necessity 
which leads the proletariat to fight the bourgeoisie on the lines 
of the class struggle and the necessity which leads it to lay so 
much stress upon the general principle of human rights. Un¬ 
questionably, in pursuit of the conquest of power, persuasion 
is an excellent means to employ, for, as has already been pointed 
out, a class which has been convinced even against its will that 
its adversary’s ideal is based upon better reasons than its own 
and is inspired by loftier moral aims, will certainly lack force 
to continue the struggle; it will have lost that faith in its own 
rights which alone confers upon resistance a moral justification. 
Persuasion, however, does not suffice, for a class, even if par¬ 
tially paralysed by its recognition of the fact that the riglit of 
the hostile class is superior to its own, would none the less, hyp¬ 
notized by its own class egoism, continue the struggle, and 
would in the end yield to the force, not of words, but of facts. 
The writer believes that all these considerations suffice to es¬ 
tablish as an axiom that the entrance of bourgeois elements into 
the ranks of the workers organized as a class party is determined 
mainly by psychological motives, and that it represents a process 
of spontaneous selection. It must be regarded as a logical con¬ 
sequence of the historical phase of development through which 
we are now passing, but in view of the special conditions which 
induce it there is no reason to interpret it as a preliminary 
symptom of a spontaneous and general dissolution of the bour¬ 
geoisie. To sum up, the issue of the struggle which is proceed¬ 
ing between the two great classes representing conflicting eco¬ 
nomic interests cannot possibly be decided by the passage of 
individual or isolated molecules from one side to the other. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BOUROEOTS ELEIMENTS IN THE 
SOCIALIST LEADERSIIII" 

SocjAiJST l('cult‘rs, coiisidoriHl in respcn-t of tlK'ir social ori^iriy 
may be divided into two classes^ those who belong primarily to 
the proletariat, and tliose derived from the bourg^eoisie, or rather 
from the intelle(dual stratum of tlie bourp*oisie. The lower 
middle class, that of the petty bourjj^c^ois. the minor a^JcriciiUnr- 
ists, independent artisans, and shopkeept^rs, have furiiish(‘d no 
more than an insignificant contingent of socialist h'adtn’s. In 
the most favourable conditions, the representatives of tliis lowin’ 
middle class folhnv the labour inovemmjt as sympathetic onlook¬ 
ers, and at times actually join its ranks. Hardly ever do they 
become numbered among its leaders. 

Of these two classes of li'adcrs, the ex-bourgeois, although at 
the outset they wx^re naturally opposml to socialism, provi^ 
themselves on the average to be animated by a more fervent 
idealism than the leaders of proletarian origin. The diffi'rence 
is readily explained on ps^ycliological grounds. In most cases the 
proletarian does not need to attain to soidalism by a gradual 
evolutionary process; he is, so to speak, born a soeialist, born a 
member of the pai*ty—at least, this happtms often enough, al¬ 
though it does not apply to all strata of the proletariat and to 
all places. In tlie countries where capitalist developmmit is of 
long standing, there exists in certain working-class milieux and 
even in entire cat('gorievS of workers a genuine socialist tradi¬ 
tion. The son inherits the class spirit of the father, and he 
doubtless from the grandfather. With them, socialism is 
the blood.’’ To this it must be added that actual economic re¬ 
lationships (with the class struggle inseparable from these, in 
which every individual, however refractory he may be to so¬ 
cialist theory, is forced to parti(dpate) compel the proletarian to 
join the labour party. Socialism, far from being in opposi¬ 
tion to his class sentiment, constitutes its plainest and most con¬ 
spicuous expression. The proletarian, the wage-earner, the en- 

us 
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rolled member of the party, is a socialist on the ground of di¬ 
rect personal interest. Adhesion to socialism may cause him 
grave material damage, such as the loss of liis employment, and 
may even make it impossible for him to gain his bread. Yet 
his soc'ialist views are the spontaneous outcome of his class ego¬ 
ism, and he endures the hardships to wliich they may lead all 
the more cheerfully because he is suffering for the common 
caus(^ lie is comforted by the more or less explicit recognition 
or gratitude of his comrades. Tbe> action of the socialist prole¬ 
tarian is a class action, and in many cases it may notably favour 
the immediate interests of the individual.^ 

Very differ(*nt is tlie case of socialists of bourgeois origin. 
Hardly any of these are born in a socialist milieu. On the con¬ 
trary, in their fa]nilies the tradition is definitely hostile to the 
workers, or at least full of disdain for the aspirations of modern 
socialism. Among tlu' bourg(*ois, just as much as among the 
prohdarians, the son inherits the spirit of the father, but in this 
(*ase it is the class spirdt of the bourgeoisie. The young bour- 
g(‘ois has ‘^in the blood'’ not socialism, but the capitalist men¬ 
tality in one of its huuktous varieties, and he inherits in addi¬ 
tion an intelh'ctualism wliich makes him proud of his supposed 
8up(*riority. We havi^ further, on the one liaud, to take into ac¬ 
count tli(* economic conditions in which the bourgeois child is 
born and grows to maturity, and on the other the educ'ation 
which he receives at school, all of v^dlich predisposes him to feel 
notliijig but aversion for the struggles of a working (dass pur¬ 
suing socialist aspirations. In his economic environment he 
learns to tnmible for Ids wealth, to tnmible when he thinks of 
the shock his class will one day have to sustain when attacked 
by the orgaidzed masses of the quatru me etat. Thus his class 
egoism becomes more acute, and is even transformed into an 
implacable hatred. His education, based upon official science, 
contributes to confirm and to strengthen his sentiments as a 
member of the mast(‘r class. The influence which tlie school and 
the domestic environment exercise upon the youthful scion of 
the bourgeoisie is of such potency that even when his parents 
are themselves socialist sympathizers and on moral and intellec¬ 
tual grounds devoted to the cause of the workers, it most com¬ 
monly happens that his bourgeois instincts gain flic upper hand 
over the socialist traditions of his family. We learn from actual 


*Cf. Part IV, chap, iv. 
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experience that it is very rare for the children of socialists, 
when they have received the education of intellectuals, to fol¬ 
low in their parents' footsteps. The cases of the children of 
Marx, Longuet, Liebknccht, and Molkenbiihr, remain altogether 
exceptional. It cannot be doubted that the rarity of such in¬ 
stances is due to the methods of education which usually prevail 
in a socialist family, methods wdiich have nothing in common 
with socialism. Even wdien it is otherwise, when the immediate 
family environraimt is not opposed to the development of the 
socialist consciousness, the young man of boui’geois origin is 
strongly influenced by the milieu in which he is brought up. 
Even after he has joined the socialist party, he will retain a 
certain solidarity with the ciass from which he has sprung; for 
example, in his relations with the servants in his household he 
wdll remain always an employer, an ‘^exploiter," in the sociologi¬ 
cal if not in the coarser sense of the latter term. For the bour¬ 
geois, adhesion to socialism signifies an estrangement from his 
own class, in most cases extensive social and ideal injury, and 
often actual material loss. In the case of the petty bourgeois, 
the evolution towards socialism may occur peacefully, for by his 
intellectual and social conditions the petty bourgeois is closely 
approximated to the proletarian, and above all to the better paid 
manual worker, from w^hom he is in many cases separated by 
purely imaginary barriers composed of all kinds of class preju¬ 
dices. But the wealthier the family to which the bourgeois be¬ 
longs, the more strongly it is attached to its family traditions, 
the higher the social position that it occupies, the more difficult 
is it for him, and the more painful, to break with his surround¬ 
ings, and to adhere to the labour nioveraent. 

For the son of a w^ealthy capitalist, of an official in the higher 
ranks, or for a member of the old-established landed aristocracy, 
to join the socialists is to provoke a catastrophe.^ He is free to 
give himself up to vague and harmless humanitarian dreams, 
and even in private conversation to speak of himself as a ‘‘so¬ 
cialist." But as soon as he displays the intention of becoming 
an active member of the socialist party, of undertaking public 
work on its behalf, of enrolling himself as an actual member of 
the "rebel" army, the deserter from the bourgeoisie is regarded 


*Cf., for example, the first volume of Mc'tnoircn einer So^ialistin, by 
Lily Braun, the daughter of the German general von Kretschmann (Lan- 
gen, Munich, 1909), where we find an admirable description of the con¬ 
ditions to which reference has been made in the text. 
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by his own class as either a knave or a fool. His social prestige 
falls below zero, and so great is the hostility displayed towards 
him that he is obliged to break off all relations with his family. 
The most intimate ties are abruptly severed. Ilis relatives turn 
their backs upon him. He has burned his boats and broken 
with the past. 

What are the motives which may lead the intellectual to de¬ 
sert the bourgeoisie and to adhere to the party of the workers? 
Among those who do this we may distinguish two fundamental 
types. 

There is first of all the man of science. The ends which he 
pursues are of an objective character, but to the vulgar these 
seem at first sight devoid of practical utility, and even fantasti¬ 
cal and extravagant. The stimulus which drives him is ideal¬ 
istic in this sense, that he is capable of sacrificing all other goods 
to science and its gains. In thus acting, he obeys the powerful 
impulse of his egoism, though it is an egoism ennobled. Scien¬ 
tific coherency is an inborn need of his nature. Psychology 
teaches us that in human beings every free exercise of faculty 
produces a sentiment of pleasure. Consequently the sacrifices 
which the socialist man of science makes for the party serve to 
increase the sura of his pei’sonal satisfaction. Notwithstanding 
all the material injuries he will suffer as a bourgeois in joining 
the socialist party, he will have gained a greater inward content 
and W'ill have a more tranquil conscience. In some cases, too, 
his sentiments will take the form of an ambition to render signal 
services to the cause. In his case, of course, this ambition is 
very different from the grosser ambition of those who look 
merely for an increase in personal well-being—for a career, 
wealth, and the like. 

The second category consists of those who are inspired with 
an intense sentimental attachment to socialism, who burn, so to 
speak, with the sacred fire. Such a man usually becomes a so¬ 
cialist when he is quite young, before material considerations and 
precautions have erected a barrier in the way of obedience to 
the impulses of his sanguine and enthusiastic temperament. He 
is inspired with the ardour of the neophyte and the need for 
devoting himself to the service of his kind.^ The principal mo- 

• There are numerous Italian novels describing the conve’-sion of the 
young man of family to the principles of modern socialism, and in these 
the conversion is always attributed to sentiments of generosity and com¬ 
passion. Cf. Edmondo de Amicis, Lotte civili (Nerbini, Florence, 1899), 
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lives which animate him are a noble disdain for injustice and a 
love for the weak and the poor, a delight in self-sacrifice for the 
realization of great ideas, for these are motives which often give 
courage and love of battle to the most timid and inert charac¬ 
ters.^ With all this^ ihvve is usually found in the socialist en¬ 
thusiast of bourgeois origin a considerable dose of optimism, a 
tendency to overestimate the significance of the moral forces of 

and especially the admirable sketeli in this volume (pp. 5d et seq.) entitled 
A mm Signora; G. B. Biaiichi (pseiKloiiym (tf the psyc'hiatrist Pietro 
Petrazzani) in his romance of Eniiliaii lite 11 primo Maggio (La Polij;ra- 
fica, Milan, 1901); Vincenzo Vaeirca in his novel L*Aposiata (“lharola dei 
Socialisti,” Eavenna, 1905).—In the best known Dutch socialist novel, 
entitled Barthold Merifan, by Baroness Cornelie Huygens (Van Kampen, 
5th ed.), the hero is a young bourgeois intellectual inspired by a lofty spirit 
of self-denial.—To the same motive has been attributed the adhesion to 
socialism comparatively late in life of tJio Swedish poet Gustaf af Geijer- 
stam. Under date July 11, 1910, tho “Frankfurter Zeitung^' writes as 
follows: “What, then, wi're the motives that led Goijorstam, a ninn of 
tlioroughly conservative spirit, and proud of his rank, into tlio socialist 
camp? On tho one hand, unquestionably tlnwo were 0 ])erative the inllu- 
enees of Strindberg’s circle, to which Geijorstam belonged in bis youth; 
but his principal reason w'as his tenderness of conscience. There has been 
a general awakening of the social conscience in all countries, but in Sweden 
and in the work of Geijerstarn this awakening attained its climax.”—The 
generous impulse of the receptive youthful mind is often extremely strong. 
It is true tliat sometimes the direction of this impulse b(Hjomes transferred 
to some smaller but nearer goal wddeh has nothing in common with the orig¬ 
inal aim. Bead, for example, tho description given in his Tagvhvch (Lan- 
gen, Munich, 1907) by Otto Erich Jlartleben of his own development, a de¬ 
scription in which he confesses himself with perfect frankness. “For a 
long period in my life 1 was ashamed of iny natural love of pleasure. I 
was never indeed a Christian, but I sometimes believed it to be my duty 
to become a socialist, and regarded it as essential to devote my energies 
to the service of some good cause. I have put all this behind me. I have 
learned that one is one’s own good cause, and I now endeavour to employ 
my energies in my own service” (p. 2L\S). This is termed by Ilartlcben the 
“inner evolution towards the ultimate acquirement of a joyful faith in one¬ 
self. 

^“As you see, I have the physique neither of jui athlete nor of a lion. 
In the moral sphere, too, I lack the qualities of tho figliter. In the bottom 
of my soul I love peace and quietness, and I should remain utterly inactive 
if it were not that the socialist faith forces mo in spite of myself to take 
part in the struggles of our time—that faith which inculcates a profound 
hatred of injustice and privilege, a no less strong conviction that they 
must be abolished, and an irresistible desire to do all that we can to attain 
this end.” Such are the confessions of Camillo Frampolini, one of tho 
most distinguished figures of modern Italian socialism. (Cf. his Resistete 
agli Arhitrii! [Cosa avrei detto ai giurati], Librcria Gavagnani e Pagliani, 
Modena, 1900, p. 11) 
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the movement, and sometimes an excessive faith in his own self- 
abnegation, with a false mode of corieeivinj? the rhythm of evo¬ 
lution, the nearness of the final victory, and the ease with which 
it will be attaiiK'd. The socialist faith is also in many cases 
nourished by testlietic sensibilities. Those endowed wdth poetical 
aptitude's and wdth a fervent iniaj]d^iytion can more rc^adily and 
intuitively grasp the ('xtent and the depth of human suffering; 
moreover, the greatijr their OAvn social distance from the imag¬ 
ined objects, the more arc they able to give tlu'ir fancies free 
rein/^ It is for this rc'ason that among the ranks of those who 
ar(^ fighting for the emancipation of labour we find so many 
poets and imaginative writers, and so many persons of fiery, im- 
j)assioned, and impulsive dispositions.^ 

The question arist's, which category is the more numerous, 
that of those who be(M)me socialists from reasoned conviction, or 
that of those who are guided by sentimental considerations. It 
is probable that among those who become socialists in youth 
the sentinuuitalists predominate/ wdien^as among those who go 
over to socialism wiien tlu'y have attained maturity, the change 
is usually dictat('d by scientific conviction. Ilut in most cases 
mixed motivt's are at Avork. Very numerous, in fact, are the 
bourgeois Avho have always given a moral approval to socialism, 
Avho have held that it is the only solution of the social problem 
which conforms to the demands of justice, but Avho do not make 
their effective adhesion to the doctrine until tlu'y acquire the 
conviction (Avhic'h at times seizes them (|uite unexpe(‘tedly) that 
the aspirations of tlu'ir heart are not m(*rely just and beautiful, 
but also realizable in practice.^ Thus the socialist views of these 

Cf. also Ettorc Piecotti, PsicoJogia del Movimcrito SoeiaHata, ('d. cit., pp. 
45-6 and 85, 

‘’A few only of the most notable of snch persons, who are or who have 
been active workers on belialf of socialism, may be incntioned here: Wil¬ 
liam Morris, Bernard Sliaw, H. G. Weils, Jaek London, George IX Herron, 
Hpton Sinclair; J. B, (dement, (dovis Hugnes, Anatole France, Jules Bes- 
tr6e; (Jornelie Huygens, Hermann Gorier, Henrietle Ivoland-Holst; Georg 
Herwegh, Wilhelm HoJzamor, Karl Henkell, Emil Kosenow; Edmoinlo de 
Amicis, Mario Hapisardi, Diego Garoglio, Angelo Cdibrini, G. Konuialdi, 
Virgilio Broechi, Tomaso Monieelli; Maxim Gorki; Gustav af Geijerstam. 

^Huch is also the opinion of Hul>ort Lagardellc, as expressed in his pam¬ 
phlet Les Iiitcllcctuels devaiit Ic Socialiifmef ^^Cahiers de la (^uinzaine, ^ ’ 
Paris, 1900, p. 57. 

*“Take the case of an idealist who aims in theory at the triumph of 
good, but who through insufficient knowledge of the real state of affairs ar¬ 
rives at theoretical conclusions and advocates practical expedients which 
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persons are a synthesis of sentiment and science. In 1894, an 
inquiry was made as to the attitude towards socialism of the 
most distin^iished Italian artists and men of learning. They 
were asked whether their sympathy with socialist aims, their 
indifference to socialism, or their hostility to the doctrine, was 
the outcome of a concrete investigation of socialist problems, or 
whether tlieir feelings were of a purely sentimental character. 
The majority of those who replied declared that their attitude 
towards socialism was the outcome of a psychical predisposition, 
reinforced by objective convictions.® A similar answer might 


tend to consecrate the triumph of evil. Can we say here tliat he is guided 
by the suggestions of personal interest? Where does scdf-interest coruo 
in? The suggestions at Mork arise from errors of the intelligence. Sim¬ 
ilarly the increase in the number of thinkers and idealists who in critical 
periods devote themselves to the service of the revolutionary classes, may 
in part, and in the case of many of them, bo due to the conscious or un¬ 
conscious suggestions of self-interest; but to a largo extent, and in many, 
this action is determined by the influence of ideal aspirations which at one 
time they believed incupublo of realization, but wliich now', under the 
new conditions, they regard as realizable. ... To the historian of the 
social movement, these psychological distinctions may a])pear of secondary 
importance; not so to the moralist^’ (Benedetto Croce, MatcriaJisvio storico 
ed Economia marxistica, Saggi Critici^ Remo Sandron, Milan-Palermo, 
.1900, p. 57). Bernstein gives a similar analysis of the motives which 
influence the various adherents to socialism, but touches on the question 
rather lightly (E. Bernstein, Eur GeschCchtc u. Tlicoric des Sozialismus, 
Diiinmler, Berlin, 1904, 4th ed,, vol. iii, pp. 42 et seq.). 

^ II Socialisvu) gindicato da Lettcrati, Artisti e Scieiiziaii italiani. In- 
chiesta, con Prefazione di Gustavo Macchi, Carlo Aliprandi, Milan, 1895.— 
Gustavo Macchi, who was himself at one time a member of the Interna¬ 
tional, enquired of twenty-one socialists belonging without exception to 
cultured circles, for wliat reason tliey had become socialists. Nine de¬ 
clared that they had taken this step solely on ethical grounds, many of 
them adding that their socialist convictions had been subsequently rein¬ 
forced by scientific studies; four stated that they had been turned towards 
socialism by the **simultaneous^’ influence of sentimental and scientific 
considerations; one (the novelist Giovanni Cena) said simply that he was 
himself a child of the proletariat; another (the poet Diego Garoglio) said 
that he had received tlie first impulse towards socialism through observing 
tho life-activities of his father, who was a judge, but that he had in part 
been influenced by Christian considerations; Enrico Perries answ'er dis¬ 
played the influence of mixed motives (“humanitarian sentiment by pre¬ 
disposition, progressively reinforced by a study of the question, leading 
finally to a profound scientific conviction “); five only claimed to have 
attained to socialist convictions chiefly or exclusively upon scientific grounds. 
Among the members of this last g^oup one, Arturo Graf, declared that 
his adhesion to socialism was solely the outcome of study and conviction, 
in conflict with various opposing conditions, and in especial with his per- 
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doubtless be given by the Marxists, notwithstanding their superb 
disdain for all ideology and sentimental compassion, and not¬ 
withstanding the materialism with which they love to dress 
their windows. In so far as they are not completely absorbed in 
party life, or rather so long as they have not been completely 
overpowered by the ties of party life, they display a strictness of 
principle which is essentially idealist.^® 

Not all those, indeed, who sympathize with socialism or have 
a rational conviction of the truth of socialist principles become 
effective members of the socialist party. J\Iany feel a strange 
repugnance at tlie idea of intimate association with the unknown 
crowd, or they experience an msthetic disgust at the thought of 
close contact with persons who are not always clean or sweet- 
smelling.’^ Still more numerous are those held back by lazi¬ 
ness or by an (exaggerated fondness for a quiet life, or, again, by 
the more or less justified fear that open adhesion to the party 
will react unfavourably upon their economic position. Some¬ 
times the impulse to join the party is given by some external 
circumstance, insignilicaiit in itself, but sufficient to give the 
last imp(3tus to r(*solution: it may be a striking instance of social 
injustice which stirs a collective emotion; it may be some per¬ 
sonal wrong intlict(?d upon the would-be socialist himself or upon 
one of those dear to him,’^ wdien a sudden explosion of egoism 
finishes the slow work of altruistic tendencies. In other cases 
it is a necessity of fate, or the outcome of the ill-will and stu¬ 
pidity of human beings, which forces the man wffio has been a 


sonal inclinations, willi his tastes, and his mode of life; another, Olindo 
Malagodi, now editor of the ^ ^ Tribuna, said that towards socialism be 
was ‘^normally sympathetic^^ but *^pathologically indifferent’a third, 
Giovanni Lerda, made the sound observation that those who become social¬ 
ists exclusively from sentimental reasons and without any scientific under¬ 
standing of the doctrine are undesirable adhenmts; Filippo Turati eluded 
the question with the remark that he had never found it possible ‘Ho 
separate sentiment from reason,’’ 

out gar(16 la fidelit6 au but propose, la fid^lit^ quand memo, sans 
se soucier des diflieultf^s du chemin a parcourir.—‘En avant! advienne que 
pourra’—disent les mat^rialistcs ayant Ics yeiix constamment fix6 sur leur 
id^uil BupC'rieur. Co n’est plus ridc'alismc verbal, enivrant et sterile. C’est 
l’id6alism en action, C’est la vie quotidienne 61argie, agrandie, eclairee par 
nne conception superieure” (Charles Raj^poport, La PhUosophie de VRis- 
toire comrne Scieme de VEvolution, Jacques, Paris, 1903, p. v). 

The present writer has frequently heard people say: “I have every 
sympathy with socialism—if only there were not any socialists!” 

** Ettore Ciccotti, Psicologia del Movimento socialista, ed. cit., p. 47. 
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secret socialist to cross the Rubicon, almost by inadvertence. 
For example, something may happen which discredits him in 
the eyes of the members of his own class, displaying to all the 
socialist ideas which he has hitherto jealously concealed. Many 
a person does not join the party of the workers until, after some 
imx)rud(ait manifestation of his own, an enemy has denounced 
liim in tlu^ bourgeois press, thus placing him in a dihmima: he 
must ( ither iimke a shamc'ful retreat, at the cost of a humiliating 
relracdion, or else must make publi(* acknowh'dgment of the ideas 
Avhi(di he lias liitluMlo lield secnd.^^ Such persons becom(‘ imau- 
bers of tlie socialist party as young women sometiiru's become 
motlu'rs, without having desired it. The Russian nihilist Net- 
chaj(‘ft‘ made the idea of unmasking these timid revolutionary- 
minded persons the basis of a schemt' of rt*volutionary agitation. 
He contended that it was the revolutionist’s diity^ to compromise 
all those who, whilst they shared most of his ideas, did not as 
yet share them all; in this way he would force them to l)roak 
definitely with the eiKmyv, and would gain them over completely 
to the ^‘sacr(‘d cause. 

It has oft(Ti been asserti'd that the receptivity^ to socialist 
ideas varies in the differmit liberal professions. It is said that 
the speculative sciene(\s (in the strieb^st scmse of the bnmi), 
such as philosophy, history, political ec'onony, theology, and ju¬ 
risprudence, are so profoundly imbued with the spirit of the 
past that those engaged in their study are refractory a priori 
to the reception of all subversive? ideas. In tb(‘ h^gal profession, 
in particular, it is coiitemh'd there is inculcated a love of orehm, 
an attachment to the thing wliich is, a sacred respect for form, 
a slowness of procedure, and, if you will, a certain narrowness 
of view, which are all supposed to constitute natural correctives 
to the errors inherent in democracy.^In a general sense, w^e 


article in a n(*wBpaper may be for you, as bourgeois, a sentemee 
of death. Do you regard this as a small matter? Once comj)romised, you 
will find yourself quite alone; you will suddenly b(‘corac aware that no 
one will have anything more to do with you. You may be clever, and hand¬ 
some, takmted and free-handed, cheerful and helpful; but once thoroughly 
compromised you have become a social leper; everyone who sits beside you 
in a public place, who w%alks with you in the street, who talks with you 
in a restaurant, will be('ome compromised in his turn, and for this reason 
carefully avoids you'^ (Max Tobler, Ihr, die Ihr den Weg finden solltJ, 
^‘Dolis,anno ii, No. 1, p. 10). 

^blames Guillaume, L’Internationale, etc., ed. cit, vol. ii, p. 62, 
“lioscher, Politik, ed. cit., p. 385, 
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are told, the deductive and abstract sciences are authoritative 
and aristocratic in spirit, and those who pursue these patlis of 
study incline to reactionary and doctrinaire views. Those, on 
the other liand, engaged in the study of the experimental and 
inductive sciencc^s are led to employ tluur faculties of observa¬ 
tion, which conduct them gradually to wider and wider generali- 
iiations, and th<*y must thus h<3 easy to win over to the cause of 
progress.^’" The doctor, above all, whose profession is a con¬ 
tinued struggle against human misery, must carry in his mind 
tlui gt‘,rms of the socialist conception.^’ 

An analysis of the professions of tlu‘ intellectuals belonging 
to the various socialist parties does not conlirm this theory. It 
is in Jtal}^ and France alone that we find a consid(n-able number 
of medical mcui in the socialist ranks, and even hcu'c they are 
less ]iumcrous than the devote(!S of pure scitmce, and conspicu¬ 
ously less numerous than the lawyers.In Germany, the rela¬ 
tions b(‘tween the socialist workers and 1hos(‘ medical men who 
are least w(*ll-to-do (the doctors of the insurance-bureaux) are 
far from cordial. To sum up, it may be said in geiieral tc'rms 
that the doctor's attitude towards socialism is coltlm' and more 
hostile than that of the abstract philosopher or the barrister. 
One reason for this may perhaps b(‘ that among doctors, more 
than among other intellectuals, there prevails, and has prevailed 
for the j)ast forty years, a materialistically conccdved and rigidly 
held Darwinism and Ilaeckelism. A supplementaiy cause may be 
found in the cynicism, often j)ushed to an ego ceiitiF' extreme, 
by which many doidors are afTeeted, as a natural reaction against 
the smell of tlie mortuary which attends their life-work and as 

Michael Bakunin, Z.e.s* Endormeurs, Imp. Jean Alemane, Paris, 1900, 
p, 11.— Ettore Ciceotti, FsichoL del Mov. Soc., ed. cit., j). HI. 

Ciceotti, ibid. p. 52. 

In tlie parliamentary socialist group in Germany and Holland, although 
there will be found a fair number of lawyers, there are no medical men 
nor any men engaged in the study of natural science. The Italian socialist 
group, indeed, contained in 1904 four medical men, but at the same time 
there were seventeen lawyers; moreover, among the four doctors, two were 
engaged in university teaching, and were thus theorists ’•atlier than prac¬ 
titioners. (Cf. detailed examination by Michels, Prolctariaio c Borghesia, 
ed. cit., pp. 90 et seq.) The French parliamentary group of the Socialistcs 
VnifiSs contained in the year 1910: manual workers and employees (for the 
most part employees of trade unions), 31; small farmers, 7; schoolmasters, 
3; manufacturers and shopkeepers, 5; university professors, 8; journalists, 
7; engineers, 1; chemists, 1; barristers, 7; doctors and pharmacists, 6 
(* *L’IIunianit<5/^ June 1, 1910). 
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an outcome of their experience of the wickedness, the stupidity, 
and the frailty of the human material with which their prac¬ 
tice brings them in contact. 

Jn certain Protestant countries, in Holland, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and America, we find a considerable number of 
the clergy among tlie socialists (but this is not the case in Ger¬ 
many, where the state is vigilant and powerful whilst the Luther¬ 
an Church is strict and intolerant). These ministers, we are 
told, make their adhesion to socialism on account of an elevated 
sense of duty towards their neighbour,but perhaps in addition 
there is operative the need wliich is no less strong in the preacher 
than in the popular orator, to be listened to, followH^d, and ad¬ 
mired by the crowd—it is of little importance whether by be¬ 
lievers or unbelievers. 

Here some reference may be made to the abundance of Jews 
among the leaders of the socialist and revolutionary parties. 
Specific racial qualities make the Jew a born leader of the 
massifs, a born organizer and propagandist. First among these 
qualities comes that sectarian fanaticism which, like an infec¬ 
tion, can be communicated to the masses with astonishing fre¬ 
quency; next we have an invincible self-confidence (which in 
Jewish racial history is most characteristically displayed in the 
lives of the prophets) ; there are remarkable oratorical and dia¬ 
lectical aptitudes, a still more remarkable ambition, an irresist¬ 
ible need to figure in the lime-light, and last but not least an 
almost unlimited power of adai)tation. There has not during the 
last seventy-five years been any new current agitating the popu¬ 
lar political life in Avhich Jews have failed to play an eminent 
part. Not a few such movements must be distinctively consid¬ 
ered as their work. Jews organize the revolution; and Jews 
organize the resistance of the state and of society against the 
subversive forces. Socialism and conservatism have been forged 
by Jewdsh hands and are impregnated with the Jewish spirit. 
In Germany, for example, we see on the one side Marx and Las- 
salle fanning the flames of revolution, and on the other, after 
1848, Julius Stahl working as the brilliant theorist of the feudal 
reaction. In England, the Jew Disraeli reorganized the forces 
of the conservative party. We find Jews at the head of the 
movements which marshal against one another the nationalities 

^•Cf. the interesting study, detailed and well-furnished with evidence by 
Karl Vorliinder, Sozialdemokratisciie Pfarrer, ^‘Archiv fiir SozialwisB.,' ^ 
vol. XXX, fasc. 2. 
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animated by a reciprocal hate. At Venice, it was Daniel Manin 
who raised the standard of liberty against the Austrians. Dur¬ 
ing the Franco-German war, the work of national defence was 
organized by Gambctta. In England, Disraeli was the inventor 
of the watchword ‘‘the integrity of the British Empire,'’ whilst 
in Germany, the Jews Eduard Simson, Bamberger, and Lasker, 
were the leading champions of that nationalist liberalism which 
played so important a part in the foundation of the empire. In 
Austria, Jews constitute the advance-guard of almost all the 
strongly nationalist parties. Among the German Bohemians, 
the Italian irredentists, the Polish nationalists, and in especial 
among the Magyars, the most fanatical are persons of Jewish 
race. The Jews, in fact, are capable of organizing every kind of 
movement; even among the leaders of antisemitism there are 
not wanting persons of Jewish descent. 

Tlie adaptability and the intellectual vivacity of the Jews 
do not, however, suffice to explain the quantitative and quali¬ 
tative predominance of persons of Hebrew race in the party of 
the workers. In Germany, above all, the influence of Jews has 
been conspicuous in the labour movement. The two first great 
leaders, Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx, were Jews, and so 
was their contemporary Moses Hess. The first distinguished pol¬ 
itician of the old school to join the socialists, Johann Jacoby, 
was a Jew. Such also was Karl Hochberg, the idealist, son of a 
rich merchant in Frankfort-on-the-Main, founder of the first 
socialist review published in the German language. Paul Singer, 
who was almost invariably chairman of the German socialist 
congresses, wa.s a Jew. Among the eighty-one socialist deputies 
sent to the Reichstag in the penultimate general election, there 
were nine Jews, and this figure is an extremely high one when 
compared with the percentage of Jews among the population of 
Germany, and also with the total number of Jewish workers and 
with the number of Jewish members of the .socialist party. Pour 
of the nine were still orthodox Jews (Stadthagen, Singer, Wurm, 
and Haase). In various capacities, Jews have rendered ines¬ 
timable services to the party: Eduard Bernstein, Heinrich 
Braun, Jakob Stern, Simon Katzenstein, and Bruno Schcinlank, 
as theorists; Gradnauer, Eisner, and Josef Bloch, the editor of 
the “Sozialistische Monatshefte/’ as journalists; Hugo Heimann, 
in the field of municif)al politics; Leo Arons, as a specialist in 
electoral affairs; Ludwig Frank, as organizer of the socialist 
youth. In Austria, the predominance of Jews in the socialist 
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movement is conspicuous; it suffices to mention the names of 
Victor Adler, Ellenbogen, Fritz Austerlitz, IMax Adler, F. Hertz, 
Therese Seblesin^er-Ecksteiu, Dr. Diamand, Adolf Braun, etc. 
Tn America we liave IMorris llillquit, A. M. Simons, ]\l. Unter- 
maiiii. Tn IToIland, we have Henri Polak, th(' leader of th(‘ dia¬ 
mond workers, D. J. Wijnkoop, the iiRhqierident Marxist, and 
]\r. ^lendels. In Italy, Elia Musatti, Claudio Treves, G. E. 
Modigliani, Riceardo and Adolfo ]\Iomigliano, R. L. FoPi, and 
tiu' man of science Cesare Lombroso. Even in France, although 
lien‘ the role of the Jews is less conspicuous, we may mention 
the names of Paul Louis, Edgard Milhaiul, and the sliareliolders 
of “rilumanite” in 1904. The first congress of the Parti 
Ouvrier in 1879 was rendered possible by the liberal (iuancial 
support of Isaac A<lolphe Cremimix, who had been governor of 
Algiu’ia under Ganibetta.-^ 

In many eountrii^s, in Russia and Roumania for instance, ])ut 
above all in Hungary and in Poland, Die leadership of Die wojL- 
ing-elass parties (the Russian Revolutionary Party exeeppxl) is 
almost exclusively in the hands of Jews, as is plainly apparimt 
from an examination of the personality of tlu' delegat(‘s to the 
international congresses. Besides, there is a great spontaneous 
export from Russia of Jewish prohdariaii l(?ad(U*s to foreign 
socialist parties: Rosa Luxemburg and Dr. Israel Helphant 
(Parvus) have gone to Germany; Charles Rappoport to France; 
Anna Kiilishoff and Angelica Balabanoff to Italy; the brothers 
Reiehesberg to Switzerland; M. Beer and Theodor Rothstiun to 
England. Finally, to bring this long enumeration to a close, it 
may be mentioned that among the most distinguished leaders of 
tile German anarehists there are many Jews, such as Gustav 
Landauer, Siegfried Nacht, Pierre Ramus, Senna Hoj (Johannes 
Ilolzmann). 

The origin of this predominant position (which, be it noted, 
must in no sense be regarded as an indication of “ Judaization,’' 
as a symptom of dependence of the party upon the money of 
Jewish capitalist comrades) is to be found, as far at h‘ast as 
concerns Germany and the countries of eastern Europe, in the 
peculiar position which the Jews have occupied and in many re¬ 
spects still occupy. The legal emancipation of the Jews has not 
here been followed by their social and moral emancipation. In 
large sections of the German people a hatred of the Jews and 


*®Mermeix, La France Socialiste, ed. cit., p. 69. 
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the spirit of the Jew-baiter still prevail, and contempt for the 
Jews is a permanent feeling. The Jew’s chances in public life 
are injuriously affected; he is practically excluded from the ju¬ 
dicial profession, from a military career, and from official em¬ 
ployment. Yet everywhere in the Jewish race there continues 
to prevail an ancient and justified spirit of rebellion against the 
wrongs from which it suffers, and this >sentiment, idealist in its 
origin, animating the members of an impassioned race, becomes 
in them more easily than in those of Germanic blood transformed 
into a disinterest(‘d abhorrence of injustice in general and ele¬ 
vated into a revolutionary impulse towards a grandly conceived 
world-amelioration."^ 

Even when they are rich, the Jews constitute, at least in east¬ 
ern Europe, a category of persons who are excluded from the 
social advantages which the prevailing political, economic, and 
intellectual system ensures for the corresponding portion of the 
Gentile population. Society, in the narrower sense of the term, 
is distrustful of them, and public opinion is unfavourable to 
them. Besides the sentiment which is naturally aroused in their 
minds by this injustice, they are often affected by that cosmo¬ 
politan tendency wliich has been highly developed in the Jews 
by the historical experiences of the race, and these combine to 
push them into the arms of the working-class party. It is owing 
to these tendencies that the Jews, guided in part by reason and 
in part by sentimental considerations, so readily disregard the 
barriers which tlie bourgeoisie endeavours to erect against the 
rising Hood of the revolution by the accusation that its advocates 
are dea sans patric. 

For all these reasons, the Jewish intelligence is apt to find a 
shorter road to socialism than the Gentile, but this does not 
diminish the obligations of the socialist party to the Jewish in¬ 
tellectuals. Only to the intellectuals, indeed, for the Jews who 

** Liebkiipcht declared in a speech: **Slavery does not merely demoralize; 
it illuminates the mind, elevates the strong, creates idealists and rebels. 
Thus we find that in the more powerful and nobler natures among the Jews 
a sense of freedom and justice has been inspired by their unw'orthy situa¬ 
tion and a revolutionary spirit has been cultivated. The result is that 
there is proportionately a much larger amount of idealism among Jew^s than 
among non-Jews'’ (Wilhelm Liebknecht, Ueber den Kolner Parteitag mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der Gewerkschaftsbewegungy Buchdruckerei 
Volkswacht, Bielefeld, 1893, p. 33).—Regarding the revolutionary-idealist- 
fanatical tendencies of Judaism, see also the brilliant analysis by Guglielmo 
Ferrero in L*Europa giovancy Treves, Milan, 1897, pp, 358 et seq. 
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belong to the wealthy trading and manufacturing classes and 
also the members of the Jewish petty bourgeoisie, whilst often 
voting socialist in the elections, steadily refuse to join the social¬ 
ist party. Here the interests of class prevail over those of race. 
It is very different with the Jewish intellectuals, and a statisti¬ 
cal enquiry would certainly show that not less than 2 to 3 per 
cent, of these are members of the socialist party. If the socialist 
party has always manifested an unhesitating resistance to anti- 
semite sentiment, this is due not merely to the theoretical social¬ 
ist aversion for all ‘‘nationalism’^ and all racial prejudices, hut 
also to the consciousness of all that the party owes to the Jewish 
intellectuals. 

“Antisemite socialism” made its first appearance about 1870. 
Eugen Diihring, at that time Vrivatdozent at the University of 
Berlin, inaugurated a crusade in favour of a “German” social¬ 
ism as opposed to the “Jewish” socialism of Marx and his col¬ 
laborators.^^ This movement was inspired by patriotic motives, 
for Diihring held that the victory of I^larxian socialism could 
not fail to result in the complete subordination of the people to 
the state, to the advantage of the prominent Jews and their 
acolytes.^® Towards 1875, Diihring became the centre of a small 
group of Berlinese socialists of wliich Joliann Most and the Jew 
Eduard Bernstein were members. The influence of this grouj), 
however, did not survive the great polemic which Diihring had 
to sustain with Friedrich Engels, the spiritual brother of “Marx 
the Jew.”“^ Diihring’s influence upon the socialist masses in 
fact declined in proportion as his antisemitism became accentu¬ 
ated, and towards 1878 it was extinct. In 1894 another attempt 
was made to give socialism an antisemite tendency. This was 
the work of Eichard Calwcr, another socialist of strongly na¬ 
tionalist views, at that time on the staff of the “Braunschweiger 
Volksfreund.” “For every good Jewish writer,” he declared, 
“there will be found at least half a dozen who are altogether 
worthless, but who possess an extraordinary power of self-asser¬ 
tion and an inexhaustible flow of words, but no real understand¬ 
ing of socialism.” Calwer’s campaign had, however, no better 


*®Cf, Eugen Diihring, Kriiische Geschichte dcr NationalcjeJconomie u. der 
SocialisTnus, Th. Grieben, Berlin, 1871, pp. 589 et se^q. 

“ Eugen Diihring, SacJie, Leben u, Feinde, Carlsruhe, 1882, p. 207. 

**Cf. Engels^ work, IJerrn Eugen Duhrings XJmwdlzung dcr Wissenschaft, 
first published in 1877 in the Leipzig ‘‘Vorwarts. 

*B. Calwer, Eos Kommunistiache Manifest^ ed. cit., p. 41. 
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success than that of Diihring. A year before, when petty bour¬ 
geois antisemitism was spreading through the country as an 
anti-capitalist movement which was forming itself into a politi¬ 
cal party and making victims everywhere, the Cologne congress 
(October 1893) took up a definite position towards this new po¬ 
litical movement. Bebers report (which in antisemite circles 
had b(*en anticipated with satisfaction), although far from ex- 
liaustive, was inspired througliout by a sentiment friendly to¬ 
wards tlie Jews. Bebel said: '"The elewish student is as a rule 
industrious during tlie greater part of his university career, 
wliereas the * Germanic’ student most commonly spends his time 
in the drinking-bars and restaurants, in tlie fencing-schools, or 
in other places which I will not here more particularly specify 
(laughter).”^® Wilhelm Liebknecht, in his w'cll-known speech 
at Bielefeld,notably reinforced the impn^ssion hostile to anti¬ 
semitism produced by the congress. Since that time (if we ex¬ 
cept certain observations made at the Lub(‘ek eongrc^ss in 1901 by 
the barrister Wolfgang Heine in a polemic against Parvus and 
Rosa Luxemburg —remarks that W’ere maladroit rather than 
expressions of principle, and at the worst foolish reminiscences 
of a youth passed as a leader in the Vercin dcuischcr Studeiiien) 
the German socialists have remained immune to the virus of 
race hatred, and have showm themselves quite unconcerned wdien 
ignorant opponents have endeavoured to arouse popular preju¬ 
dice against them by speaking of them as a party of “Jews and 
their satellites.” 

We may now add certain observations upon the frequent ad¬ 
hesion to socialism of members of the plutocracy, an adhesion 
which at first sight seems so strange. Certain persons of a gentle 
and charitable disposition, abundantly furnished with everything 
that can satisfy their desires, are sometimes inspired by the 
need of undertaking propagandist activities. They wdsh, for 
example, to make their neighbours share in the well-being which 
they themselves enjoy. These are the rich philanthropists. In 
most cases their conduct is the outcome of hypersensitiveness or 

^Protokoll, p. 234 ! 

” Quoted above, p. 2G3, 

^FrotokoU, p. 105. 

"At election times the German antisemites make it a regular practice 
to exploit the barbarous race-prejudices with which tho ccnimoii people 
are still animated, endeavouring in this way to render suspect as a Jew, 
or at least as a prot6g6 of tho Jews, every socialist candidate whose name 
might suggest a Jewdsh origin, such as David, or even Auer. 
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sentimentalism; they cannot endure the sufferings of others, not 
so much because they experience a genuine pity for the sufferers, 
but because the sight of pain arouses pain in themselves and 
shocks their a}sthetic sense. They thus resemble the majority of 
human beings, who cannot bear to see pigeons slaughtered but 
wliose sentiments in this respect do not impair their relish for a 
pigeon-pie. 

In the sick brains of certain persons whose wealth is exceeded 
only by their love of paradox, there has originated the fantastic 
belief that in view of the imminence of the revolution they can 
preserve their fortunes from the confiscatory fury of the revolu¬ 
tionists only by making profession of the socialist faith, and by 
thus gaining the pow(‘rful and useful friendship of its leaders. 
It is this ingenuous belief which has thrown them into the arms 
of the socialists. Others, again, among the rich, hasten to enrol 
themselves as members of the socialist party, in the dread lest 
their lives should be threatened through the exasperation of the 
poor.^^ More frecpiently, however, as has been well shown by 
Bernard Shaw, the rich man is drawn towards socialism because 
he finds the greatest possible difficulty in procuring for himself 
any new pleasures, lie Ix'gins to fe(d a disgust for the bourgeois 
world, and in the end this may stifle his class consciousn(\ss, or 
at least may suppress the instinct which has hitherto led him to 
fight for self-preservation against the proletariat.^^ 

It is a very striking phenomenon how large is the percentage 
of Jewdsh rentiers who become members of the socialist party.^"' 
In part this may be due to the racial characteristics of the Jew 
to wdiich reference lias already been made. In part, however, it 
is the outcome of the psychological peculiarities of the wealthy 
man afflicted with satiety. In certain cases, again, the strongly 
developed love of acquisition characteristic of the Jews affords 
the explanation, where the possibility has been recognized of 
making a clever investment of capital even in working-class un¬ 
dertakings. 

“ * ^ O riches, une solidarite de celeste origine vous enchatne ^ leiir misdre 
[la misore des prol<^*taires] X)ar la i>eur, et vous lie par votre int^'ret meine 
k leur delivrance future’^ (Louis Blanc, Organisation du Travail, ed. cit., 
p. 25). 

Bernard Shaw, Socialism for Millionaires, Fabian Society, London, 
1901. 

“ This fact has been noted by various writers, among others by G. Sorel, 
Illusions du Frogres, ed cit., pp. 206 et seq., and Domela Nieuwenhuis, 
Van Christen, etc,, ed. cit., p. 322. 
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It may, however, be said without fear of error that the great 
majority of young bourgeois who come over to socialism do so, to 
quote an expression used by Felice Momigliano, in perfect sin¬ 
cerity and inspired by ardent goodwill. They seek neither pop¬ 
ular approbation, nor wealth, nor distinctions, nor well-paid po¬ 
sitions. They think merely that a man must set himself right 
with his own conscience and must afhrm his faith in action.^^ 

These men, again, may be classed in two distinct categories. 
We have, on the one hand, the loving apostles of wide sympa¬ 
thies, who wish to embrace the whole of humanity in their ideal. 
On the other hand we have the zealots, fierce, rigid, austere, and 
uncompromising.^^ 

But among the socialists of bourgeois origin we find other and 
less agreeable elements. Above all there are those who make a 
profession of discontent, the neurasthenics and the mauvais con- 
cheurs. Yet more numerous are the malcontents from personal 
motives, the charlatans, and the ambitious. Many hate tlie au¬ 
thority of the state because it is inaccessible to them.^^ It is the 
old story of the fox and the grapes. They are animated by jeal¬ 
ousy, by the unassuaged thirst for power; their feelings resemble 
those of the younger sons of great families wdio are inspired with. 
hatred and envy tow-ards their richer and more fortunate broth¬ 
ers. They are animated by a pride wdiich makes them prefer 
the position of chief in proletarian Gaul to that of subordinate 
in aristocratic Rome. 

There are yet other types somewhat similar to those just 
enumerated. First of all, there are the eccentrics. It seems 
natural that those w^hose position is low^ should attempt to 
storm the heights. But there are some whose position is lofty 
and who yet experience an irresistible need to descend from 
the heights, w^here they feel that their movements are re¬ 
stricted, and who believe tliat by descending they will gain 
greater liberty. They seek ‘^sincerity'’; they endeavour to dis- 


** Momigliano, in an article which appeared in the ‘'Eagione^^ of Eome, 
reprinted in * * Ca3nobiiim,' ^ anno iv, fasc. i, p. 139. 

^ * Le mepris et les persecutions ne les touchent pas, ou ne font que les 
exciter d^avantage. IntertH personnel, famille, tout est sacrifi6. L’instinct 
de la conservation lui-meme est annuli^ chez eux, au point que la seule 
recompense qu’ils soliciteiit souvent est de devenir des martyrs” (Gustave 
le Bon, Psychologic des FoulcSf ed. cit, p. 106). 

* Cf. Jules Dc6tr6e, Bevolution vcrhalc ct BSvolution pratique^ “Le 
Peuple, ” Brussels, 1902, p. 51; also Giorgio Arcoleo, Forme vecchie, Idee 
nuove, Laterza, Bari, 1909, p. 196. 
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cover ''the people’’ of whom they have an ideal in their minds; 
they are idealists to the verge of lunacy. 

There may be added all those disillusioned and dissatisfied 
persons who have not succeeded in gaining the attention of the 
bourgeoisie to an extent proportionate to their own conception of 
their genius. Such persons throw themselves on the neck of the 
proletariat,^® in most eases wdth the vague and instinctive hope 
of attaining a speedier success in view of the deficient culture of 
the working classes, of gaining a place in the limelight and play¬ 
ing a leading part. They are visionaries, geniuses misunder¬ 
stood^ apostates of all kinds, literary bohemians, the unrecognized 
inventors of various social panaceas, rates, rapins, cahotins, 
quack-salvers at the fair, clowns—all persons who are not think¬ 
ing of educating the masses but of cultivating their own egos. 

The numerical increase of the party, which is associated with 
an increasing prestige (in the popular esteem, at least, if not in 
the official world), exercises a great force of attraction. In such 
countries as Germany, above all, where the gregarious spirit is 
highly developed, small parties are condemned to a stinted and 
rickety existence.^^ But numerous bourgeois believe that they 
will "find in the great socialist party what they have not been 
able to find in the bourgeois parties,” a suitable platform for 
political activity upon a vast scale.^® For this reason, and above 
all when the party passes from opposition to governmental col¬ 
laboration,®® there results a great increase in the number of those 
w^ho regard the party as a mere means to their own ends, as a 
pedestal from whose elevation they can better satisfy their ambi¬ 
tion and their vanity, those who regard success not as a goal to 
be attained for the good of the cause, or as the reward for ardu¬ 
ous service in pursuit of ideal aims, but one coveted on its owm 
account for the enlargement of their owm personalities. As Ar- 
coleo has well expressed it, w^e dread the triumph of such per¬ 
sons as if it were the unchaining of hungry wild beasts, but on 
closer examination we discover that after all they are no more 
than greedy molluscs, harmless on the whole.**® These eonsider- 

*®Cf. Giaseppe Prezzolini La Teoria sindacalistaf ed. cit., p. 90. 

” Of. letter published by Fr. Nauraann apropos of the dissolution of the 
Nationalsoz’ialcr Verein after tlie elections of 1904. 

August Bebel, Ein Nachwort zur Vizeprdsidentenfrape u. Verwandtem, 
loc. cit, ^‘Neue Zeit,’’ 190.3 (Separatabzug), pp. 20, 21. 

** Cf. also the considerations to which reference has been made on pp. 
212-214. 

**G. Arcoleo, Forme VecchiCj Idee Nuove, ed. cit, p. 80. 
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ations apply to petty affairs as well as to great ones. Whenevef 
the party of the workers founds a cooperative society or a peo¬ 
ple’s bank which offers to intellectuals an assured subsistence 
and an influential position, there flock to the scene numerous 
professional socialists who are equally devoid of true socialist 
knowledge and genuine socialist sentiment. In democracy as 
elsewhere success signifies the death of idealism. 



CHAPTER III 


SOCIAL CHANGES RESULTING FROM ORGANIZATION 

The social changes which organization produces among the 
proletarian elements, and the alterations which are efifected in 
the proletarian movement through the influx of those new influ¬ 
ences w^hich the organization attracts wdthiri its orbit, may be 
summed up in the comprehensive customary term of the emhour- 
geoisement of working-class parties. This embourgeoisement is 
the outcome of three very different orders of phenomena: (1) 
the adhesion of petty bourgeois to the proletarian parties; (2) 
labour organization as the creator of new petty bourgeois strata; 
(3) capitalist defence as the creator of new petty bourgeois 
strata. 

1. The Adhesion of PctUj Bourgeois to the Proletarian Parties, 

For motives predominantly electoral, the party of the workers 
seeks support from the petty bourgeois elements of society, and 
this gives rise to more or less extensive reactions upon the party 
itself. The labour party becomes the party of the ' ‘ people. ^ ^ Its 
appeals are no longer addressed simply to the manual w^orkers, 
but to *‘all producers,’’ to the “entire working population,” 
these phras(‘s being applied to all the classes and all the strata 
of society except the idlers who live upon the income from in¬ 
vestments.^ Both the friends and the enemies of the socialist 
party have frequently pointed out that the petty bourgeois 
members tend more and more to predominate over the manual 
workers. During the struggles which occurred during the early 
part of 1890 in the German socialist party against the so-called 
“youths,” the assertion that during recent years a complete 
transposition of pow-er had occurred within the party aroused a 
veritable tempest. On one side it was maintained that the prole¬ 
tarian elements were to an increasing extent being thrust into 


"Cf. p. 16. 
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the background by the petty bourgeois. The other faction re¬ 
pudiated this accusation as a “calumny.’’ One of the best es¬ 
tablished generalizations which we obtain from the study of his¬ 
tory is this, that political parties, even when they are the advo¬ 
cates of moral and social ideas of profound import, find it very 
difficult to tolerate the utterance of inconvenient truths. We 
have seen that the most unprejudiced enquiries are apt to be 
regarded as the outcome of a vicious tendency to fault-finding. 
The truth is, however, that an objective and searcliing discussion 
of the question leads us to recognize the wronglieadedness at once 
of those who are content flatly to deny the einbourgeoisement of 
tlie socialist party and also of those who are content to sing the 
praises of the great socialist petty bourgeois party. Neither 
vicAV is sound. The processes at work are too complex for solu¬ 
tion by easy phrase-making. 

It may sometimes happen (although statistical proof of this is 
lacking) that in South Germany in certain socialist branches, 
and still more in certain party congresses, the petty bourgeoisie, 
though not numerically predominant, can yet exercise a i)re- 
ponderant influence. It may even be admitted that under cer¬ 
tain conditions the strength of the petty bourgeois elements and 
the respect which is paid to them may at times compromise the 
proletarian essence of the party. Even so rigid a Marxist as 
Karl Kautsky is of opinion that the attitude of socialists to¬ 
wards distributive cooperative societies must depend mainly 
upon their attitude towards the minor distributive trade in gen¬ 
eral, so that, “on political grounds,” socialists must oppose the 
foundation of cooperative societies wherever, as often happens, 
small traders offer a favourable recruiting-ground for socialism.^ 

Wherever it lias been possible to analyse the composition of 
the socialist party, and to ascertain the classes and the profes¬ 
sions of its adherents, it has generally been found that the bour¬ 
geois and petty bourgeois elements, although well represented, 
are far from being numerically preponderant. The official* statis¬ 
tics of the Italian socialist party present the following figures:— 
Industrial workers, 42.27%; agricultural labourers, 14.99%; 
peasant proprietors, 6.1%; independent artisans, 14.92%; em¬ 
ployees, 3.3%; property owners, 4.89%; students and members 
of the liberal professions, 3.8%.^ As regards the German social- 

*Karl Kautsky, Der Partcitag von Hannover, ‘^Neue Zeit,anno xviii, 
No. 1. 

•Michels, Proleiariato c Borghesia, etc,, ed. cit., p. 136. 
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ist party, the writer has shown elsewhere^ that in all the 
branches the proportion of proletarians is yet greater than in 
Italy, ranging from 77.4% to 94.7%. It may even be said, with 
Blank, that if there is a party in which the proletarian element 
predominates, it is the German socialist party—not indeed in re¬ 
spect of its voting strength,^' but pre-eminently in respect of its 
inscribed membership. It is this social homogeneity which ren¬ 
ders the socialist party so great an electoral force, giving to it a 
cohesion unknown to the other political parties, and especially 
to the other parties of the left. German liberalism has always 
been (at any rate since the unification of the empire) a multi¬ 
coloured admixture of classes, united not so much by economic 
needs as by common ideal aims. Socialism, on the other hand, 
derives its human materials from the only class which presents 
those economic, social, and numerical conditions requisite to fur¬ 
nish the greatest possible vigour for the struggle to overthrow 
the old world and to instal a new one in its place. Blind indeed 
must be he who fails to recognize that the spring which feeds 
the socialist party in Germany, a spring which shows no signs 
of running dry, is the proletariat, the class of wage-labourers. 

We must therefore accH‘pt with all reserve the statements of 
those anarchizing socialists and bourgeois radicals wdio accuse 
the socialist party of ‘‘embourgeoisement’^ because it contains a 
certain number of small manufacturers and small traders. The 
embourgeoisement of the party is an unquestionable fact, but its 
causes will be found in a process very different from the entry 
into the organizations of the fighting proletariat of a few hun¬ 
dred members of the middle class. The chief of these causes is 
the metamorphosis which takes place in the leaders of working- 
class origin, wuth the resulting embourgeoisement of the whole 
atmosphere in which the political activities of the party are 
carried on.® 


‘Michels, Die deutsche Sozialdcmokratie. Parieimitgliedschaft u. soziale 
Zusammcnsetzungf ‘‘Archiv f. Sozialwiss., ’ ^ vol. xxiii, pp. 471-559. 

®E. Blank, Die sociale Zusammenaetzung der sozialdemokratiscJien Wdh’ 
lerschaft Deutschlands, ‘^Archiv f. Sozialwiss., ^' vol. xx, fasc. 3; but the 
author is wrong in drawing the conclusion (p. 535) ‘‘that the German 
social democracy is not a class party in respect of composition.^^ He 
should have said, “In respect of the composition of the socialist elec¬ 
torate. ’ * 

“Parvus writes: “There is a confusion between two distinct things: the 
petty bourgeois existences which are created by the party movement, and 
the entrance of jjetty bourgeois elements into the party. These should 
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2. Labour Organization as the Creator of New Petty Bourgeois 

Strata, 

The class struggle, through the action of the organs whereby 
it is carried out, induces modifications and social metamorphoses 
in the party which has come into existence to organize and con¬ 
trol the struggle. Certain groups of individuals, numerically 
insignificant but qualitatively of great importance, are with¬ 
drawn from the proletarian class and raised to bourgeois dignity. 

Where, as in Italy, the party of the workers contains a con¬ 
siderable proportion of bourgeois, most of the posts which the 
party has at its disposal are in the hands of intellectuals. In 
England, on the other hand, and still more in Germany, it is 
otherwise, for here the demand on the part of the socialist move¬ 
ment for employees is met chiefly by a supply of persons from 
the rank and file. In these countries the party leadership is 
mainly in the hands of the workers, as is shown by the follow¬ 
ing table:— 

SOCIALIST GEOUP IN THE EEICHSTAG, 1903-6. 


By Origin. 

I. Intellectuals and Bourgeois.. 13 

II. Petty Bourgeois. 15 


III. Proletarians: 

Textile. 3 

Tobacco. 8 

Printing. 7 

Tailoring . 3 

Glass-blowing . 2 

Masonry . 1 

Lithography . 1 

Basket work . 1 

Glove-making . 1 


By Profession. 

I. Professional men. 17 

II. Independent means. 2 

Manufacturers . 1 

Publishers. 2 

Bourgeois . 5 

III. Petty Bourgeois: 

Innkeepers . 6 

Independent artisans and 
working employers .... 6 

Small shopkeepers ...... 3 

Small manufacturers .... 5 

Owners of printing works. 4 

Betty bourgeois . 24 


be separately considered' ’ (Parvus, Die Gewerkschaften und die Sozialdemo- 
hratie Kritischer Bericht ilher die Lager u, die Aufgahen der deutschen 
Arheiterbewegungf *'Sachs. Arbeiterzeitung, ^ ’ Dresden, 1896, 2nd ed., p. 
65). 
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III. Proletarians {continued): 


Saddlery . 1 

Stone-cutting . 1 

Turning. 1 

Carpet-weaving . 1 

Boo tma king. 1 

Wood-working. 10 

Bookbinding . 1 

Mining . 2 

MetalJurgy . 6 

Brush-making . 1 

Pottery. 1 

Manual workers . 52 


By Ori(3in. 

% 

13 intellectuals and bour¬ 


geois .™ 16.05 

15 petty bourgeois.“18.52 

54 proletarians (skilled 

workers) .—05.43 


IV. Employees in the labour 

movement. 35 


By Profession. 


% 

17 professional men.“20.99 

5 bourgeois.“ 6.17 

24 petty bourgeois.m 29.03 

35 employees .=:::::43.2l 


Consequently an entry into the party hierarchy becomes an 
aim of proletarian ambition. 

An ex-niember of the German socialist party who some years 
ago, having entered the service of one of the bourgeois parties, 
amused himself by caricaturing his former comrades, declared 
that the whole party organization with all its various degrees of 
propagandist activity was “cut upon the military model,and 
that the members were ‘‘promoted by seniority.’’’^ There is at 
least this much truth in Abel’s assertion, that to every member 
of the party the possibility of gradual advance remains open, 
and that each may hope, should circumstances prove exception¬ 
ally favourable, to scale the olympian heights of a seat in the 
Eeichstag. 

Proletarian leaders of the socialist parties and of the trade 
unions are an indirect product of the great industry. At the 
dawn of the capitalist era certain workers, more intelligent and 
more ambitious than their fellows, succeeded, through indefat¬ 
igable exertions and thanks to favourable circumstances, in rais¬ 
ing themselves to the employing class. To-day, however, in view 
of the concentration of enterprise and wealth and of the high 
cost of production, such a transformation can be observed only in 


^Abel; quoted by “Vorwarts,’^ August 5, 1904. 
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certain parts of North and South America (which explains, it 
may be mentioned in passing, the insignificant development of 
socialism in the New World). As far as Europe is concerned, 
wliere there is no longer any virgin soil to exploit, the ‘‘self- 
made man’’ has become a prehistoric figure. Thus it is natural 
that enlighteiKHl workmen should se(‘k some compensation for 
the lost paradise of their dreams. Numerous are to-day the 
workers whose en(‘rgies and aptitudes are not fully utilized in 
the narrow circle of their prof(‘ssional 0 ('('upations, often utterly 
uninteresting and demanding purely me('hani(*al labour.® It is 
chiefly in the niod(‘rn labour nioveimuit that such men now seek 
and obtain the opportunity of improving their situation, an op¬ 
portunity wdiich industry no longer oilers. The movement rep¬ 
resents for them a new and loftic'r mode of life, and offers at 
the same time a new branch of employment, with a chance, which 
continually increase's as the organization grows, that they will 
be able to secure a rise in the social scale. There can be no doubt 
that the socialist party, with its posts of honour, which are al¬ 
most always salaried, exercises a potent stimulus upon active- 
minded youths of the working class from the very outset of their 
adhesion to its ranks. Those who are k(‘en in political matters, 
and also those among the workers who possess talent as writers 
or speakers, cannot fail to experit'iice the magnetic influence of a 
party wdiich offers so rich a fiidd for the use and development of 
their talents. Consequently w^e must accept as a logical truth 
what was pointed out by Guglielino Ferrero, that wdiilst the ad¬ 
hesion of anyone of proletarian origin to the socialist party al- 
wmj'S presupposes a certain minimum of special aptitudes and 
favourable circumstances, yet such adhesion must be considered 
desirable and advantageous, not only upon ideal grounds and 
from motives of class egoism, but also for speculative reasons of 
personal egoism. For an intelligent German workman there is 
hardly any other way wdiich offers him such rapid opportunities 
of “improving his condition” as service in the socialist army.® 
One of the first persons to recognize the bearing of these possi¬ 
bilities, and to utilize them, with considerable partisan exag¬ 
geration, for his own peculiar political ends, w^as Prince Bis¬ 
marck. During the violent struggle between the government and 

“Heinrich Herkner, Vie Arbciicrfrage, ed. cit., p. 186; as regards Italy, 
Angelo Mobso, Vita rnodema degli Italiani, Troves, Milan, 1906, pp. 249, 
262-3. 

•Guglielmo Ferrero, L^Europa giovane, ed. cit., pp. 72 et seq. 
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the socialist party he declared: ^‘The position of socialist agi¬ 
tator has to-day become a regular industry, just like any other. 
A man becomes an agitator or a popular orator as in former 
days he became a smith or a carpenter. One who adopts this 
new occupation is often much better off than if he had kept at 
his old work, gaining a more agreeable and freer life, one which 
in certain circles brings him more respect. The allusion to 
the agreeable and free life of the socialist agitator recalls a 
phrase used by William II, who, apropos of the Krupp affair, 
spoke of the “safe ambush” from which socialist editors could 
shoot their carefully aimed arrows of calumny. The emperor’s 
criticism is unjust, for the socialist editor who departs from the 
truth is always exposed to the risk of prosecution and punish¬ 
ment. Bismarck hit the right nail on the head. 

A gigantic and magnificently organized party like the Ger¬ 
man socialist party has need of a no less gigantic apparatus of 
editors, secretaries, bookkeepers, and numerous other employees, 
whose sole task is to serve this colossal machine. Mutatis mutan¬ 
dis the same is true of the other great branch of the working- 
class movement, the trade-union organizations. Now, for the rea¬ 
sons that have previously been discussed, there are available for 
the service of the German labour movement no more than a very 
small number of refugees from the bourgeoisie. It is for this 
reason that most of the posts are filled by men of working-class 
origin, who by zeal and by study have succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of their comrades. It may, then, be said that there 
exists a proletarian elite which arises spontaneously by a process 
of natural selection within the socialist party, and that its mem¬ 
bers come to perform functions altogether different from those 
which they originally exercised. To make use of a phrase which 
is convenient and comprehensible despite its lack of scientific 
precision, we may say that such men have abandoned manual 
work to become brain-workers. For those who make such a 
change considerable advantages accrue, altogether independent 
of the advantages which attach per se to mental work when com¬ 
pared to manual. The manual worker who has become an official 
of the socialist party is no longer in a position of strictly per¬ 
sonal and purely mercenary dependence upon his employer or 
upon the manager of the factory; he has become a free man, 

Speech in the Reichstag, October 9, 1878. Cf. Fiirat Bismarck^e Beden, 
mit verhind geschichtlicher Darstellung von Philipp Stein, Reclam, Leip¬ 
zig, vol. viii, p, 110. 
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engaged in intellectual work on behalf of an impersonal enter¬ 
prise. Moreover, he is bound to this enterprise, not solely by 
his strongest material interests, but also by the powerful ties of 
the ideal and of solidarity in the struggle. And notwithstanding 
certain exceptions which may confuse the minds of the profane, 
he is treated far more humanely than by any private employer. 
In relation to the party the employee is not a simple wage- 
earner, but rather a profit-sharing associate—not, of course, a 
profit-sharer in the industrial sense, since the party is not a com¬ 
mercial undertaking for the earning of dividends, but a profit- 
sharer in the ideal sense. It is not suggested that the party 
emjiloyee earns his bread in the most pleasant way in the world. 
On the contrary, as has been said in earlier chapters,the daily 
bread, which with rare exceptions is not unduly plentiful, must 
be earned by the fulfilment of an enormous amount of labour, 
prematurely exhausting health and energy. Nevertheless the 
ex-manual w^orker can live with dignity and comparative ease. 
Since he has a fixed salary, his position is more secure, and 
though outwardly more stormy, it is inwardly more tranquil, 
than that of the ordinary wage-earner. Should lie be imprisoned, 
the party cares for him and his dependents, and the more often 
he is prosecuted the better become his chances of rapid advance¬ 
ment in his career of socialist official with all the advantages 
attaching to the position. 

We may here consider the interesting question, What is the 
numerical ratio between the socialist bureaucracy and the organ¬ 
ized masses; how many comrades are there for each party offi- 
ciaH If vre include in the term ^‘ofiiciar’ all the mandataries 
of the party in the communes, etc., most of whom are unpaid, 
we sometimes attain to surprising results. For example, the 
socialist organization of the grand duchy of Baden, with a mem¬ 
bership ( 1905) of 7,332, had more than 1,000 municipal coun¬ 
cillors.^^ According to these figures, every seventh member of 
the Badenese party had the honour of being a party representa¬ 
tive. This example, however, was quoted by the executive in its 
report to the congress of Jena precisely on account of its abnor¬ 
mality. Even though it may not be unique in southern Ger¬ 
many, it does not in truth bear upon the question we are now 
considering, which is the numerical relation between the enrolled 


^Cf. pp. 57, 115. 

^Protokoll d. Verhandl. d. Parteitags zu Jenaj 1905, p. 16. 
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membership and the party employees in the strict sense of the 
term, considered as a group of persons permanently and directly 
engaged in the service of the collectivity. The following figures 
give some idea of this ratio. According to a notice which in 1904 
went the round of the German socialist press,the party at that 
time employed, in addition to 1,476 persons engaged in the party 
printing establishment (about two-thirds of whom enjoyed the 
benefits of the eight-hour day, whilst many also had the right to 
regular holidays), 329 individuals working on the editorial staff 
and as delivery agents. The daily socialist press had in 1909 a 
circulation of one million, whilst the trade-union journals, weekly 
for the most part, had a far higher circulation.^^ Alike in the 
trade unions and in the socialist party the number of paid em¬ 
ployees is rapidly increasing. The first regularly appointed and 
paid leaders in the European labour movement were the officials 
nominated in 1840 by the English Ironfounders’ Society. To-day 
in the trade-union organizations of the United Kingdom there 
are more than one thousand salaried employees.^'^ In Germany, 
in the year 1898, the number of trade-union officials was 104; 
in 1904 it was 677, of whom 100 belonged to the metal-workers 
and 70 to the bricklayers and masons^ union. This increase in 
the officialdom is accelerated, not mcu’ely by the steady increase 
in the membership, but also by the increasing complexity of the 
benefits offered by the organizations. Almost every meeting of 
the central executive discusses and determines upon the appoint¬ 
ment of new officials, rendered essential by the further differen¬ 
tiation of the trade-union functions.^® There are always found 
advocates for the creation of fresh specialized posts in the la¬ 
bour movement, to fulfil various technical offices, to keep abreast 
of new discoveries and advances in methods of manufacture, to 
check the returns made by factory employers, to act as econo¬ 
mists and compile trade statistics.^^ 

For some years past the same tendency has been manifest in 
the German socialist party. According to the report of the ex¬ 
ecutive for the year 1909, very many district organizations now 
employ salaried secretaries. The number of district secretaries 

^ ^ Mitteldeutsche Sonntagszeitung,' ^ xi, No. 14. 

^^Karl Kautskj, Der Weg zur Macht, Vorwarts, ^ ^ Berlin, 1909, p. 56. 

“ Fausto Pagliari, Le Organ, e i loro Impiegaii, ed. cit., pp. 8-9. 

Ernst Deinhardt, Das Bcamtenclemcnt im den deutschen Gewerkschaf* 
ten, '^Sozial Monatsh.,'^ ix (xi), fasc. 12, p. 1019. 

” Adolph Braun, Gewerkschaftliche Verfassungsfragcn, ‘‘Neuo Zeit,^' 
xxix, No. 89. 
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is 43, whilst in a single year the number of secretaries of com 
stituencies increased from 41 to 62.^® There is a mutual aid so¬ 
ciety for officials of the socialist party and of the trade unions, 
and its membership continually increases. In 1902 it had 433 
members; in 1905, 1,095; in 1907, 1,871; and in 1909, 2,474. But 
there must be officials who are not members of the society.^® 
When he abandons manual work for intellectual, the worker 
undergoes another transformation which involves his whole ex¬ 
istence. He gradually leaves the proletariat to become a member 
of the petty bourgeois class. At first, as we have seen, there is 
no more than a change in his professional and economic situa¬ 
tion. The salaries paid by the party, although modest, are dis¬ 
tinctly greater than the average wage which the worker gained 
before his entry into the socialist bureaucracy, and are calcu¬ 
lated to enable the recipients to lead a petty bourgeois life. In 
one of the German socialist congresses, AVilhelm Liebknecht 
apostrophized the other leaders in the following terms: ‘‘You 
are for the most part aristocrats among the workers—aristocrats, 
I mean, in respect of income. The workers in the Erzgebirge or 
the weavers of Silesia would regard the salaries you earn as the 
income of a Crmsus.It is true, at least in the majority of 
cases, that the career of the party or trade-union employee does 
not positively transform the ex-manual worker into a capitalist.^^ 
Yet this career effects a notable elevation of the worker above 
the class to which he primarily belonged,and in Germany there 

Protokoll d. Ter. d. Parteitags zu Leipzig^ Vorwiirts, Berlin, 1909, 
}). 20.—Similar j)henomciia may be observed in Italy, cf. suprQy p. 125. 

Adolf Weber, Kapital und Arbeit^ ed. cit., p. 389. 

^ ProtokoJl des Parteitags zu Berlin, 1892, p. 122. 

It may be noted that the bourgeois aspect of certain positions to which 
the former manual worker attains, thanks to the party, is apparent rather 
than real. Thus, certain German socialist leaders are described as being 
by civil status ^‘owners of printing works,’’ when they are in reality no 
more than the legal proprietors of undertakings belonging to the party, 
and receive, in addition to the salary properly payable for the work in 
which they are engaged, no more than a percentage on the profits of the 
undertaking. 

“Mt is obvious that those proletarians who have become members of the 
R<?ichstag, and whose speeches display a technical knowdedge of working- 
class life, cannot remain manual workers. It is impossible to be working 
as a bricklayer at throe o’clock and at four to give a speech in parliament 
upon stock-exchange legislation. Parliamentary life requires ctudy and ex¬ 
pert knowdedge, and the work of party leadership involves a man’s whole 
activities. For economic reasons, too, it is impossible for the parliamentary 
representative to remain in the working class. The attempt to combine 
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is applied to tlie existence led by such persons the sociologically 
precise term of gchohene Arheiierexistenz (a working-class life 
on a higher scale). Karl Marx himself did not hesitate to class¬ 
ify the working-class leaders under two heads, as liohcrklassige 
(workers of a superior class, intellectual workers) and Arbeiier 
(manual workers properly speaking).-^ As we shall show iii 
fuller detail in a subsequent chapter,the manual worker of 
former days becomes a petty bourgeois or even a bourgeois. In 
addition to this metamorphosis, and despite his frequent contact 
with the mass of the workers, he uiidt'rgoes a iirofound psycho¬ 
logical transformation. The paid official, living at a higher so¬ 
cial level, will not always j^ossess the moral strength to resist 
the seductions of his new environment. Ilis politic'al and social 
education will seldom suffice to immunize him against the new 
influences. August Bebel repeatedly drew the attention of the 
party to the dangers by which the leaders were beset, the risks 
to their class purity and to tlnur unity of thought. The prole¬ 
tarian party-officials, he said, are persons whose life has be¬ 
come established upon a comparatively stable basis. 

A closer examination will show that tlu' i.)henomenon here con¬ 
sidered has a profound social signilicance, and that neither with¬ 
in nor without tlie party has it hitherto received the attention it 
deserves. For the German workers, th(‘ labour movement has an 
importance analogous to that of the Catholic Church for ceiiain 
fractions of the petty bourgeoisie and of the rural population. 
In both cases we have an organization which furnishes oppor¬ 
tunities to the most intelligent members of certain classes to 
secure a rise in the social scale. In the Church, the peasant's 
son will often succeed in achieving social advance, whose equiv¬ 
alent in all the other liberal professions has remained the mo¬ 
nopoly of members of the aristocracy of birth or of wealth. No 
one of peasant birth becomes a general or a prefect, but not a 
few peasants become bishops. Pope Pius X was of peasant ori¬ 
gin. Now that which the Church offers to peasants and to petty 

manual labour with parliamentary has always failed. Until a few years 
ago, until June, 1906, in the Badenese diet there was a member who was 
still engaged as a factory hand, but one day his employer said that he 
really could not any longer find employment for a representative of the 
people. 

“Karl Marx, Briefe u. Auszuge, etc.^ ed. cit., p. 159. 

“Part IV, chap. v. 

* August Bebel, speaking at the Dresden congress, 190,3. Protolcoll iiher 
die Verhandlungen des Partcitags, ^‘Vorwarts/' Berlin, 1903, p. 230. 
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bourgeois, namely, a facility for ascent in the social scalcj, is 
offered to intelligent manual workers by the socialist party. 

As a source of social transformations the socialist party has 
many affinities with anotluir institution, namely, the Prussian 
military organization. Tlie son of a boiirg(‘ois family who adopts 
a permanent military career becomes a stranger to his own class. 
Should he attain to high rank, he will r(‘ceiv(‘ a title from the 
emperor. lie los(\s his bourgeois characderisticis and adopts the 
usages and opinions of his new feudal environment. It is true 
that these military officers are only manifesting the ttmdency to 
the attainment of “gentility’’ in which the whole bourgeoisie is 
involved,^’^’ but in th<‘ir cas(j this process is greatly a('C(.'lerated, 
and is effected wdth a full consciousness of its consecpienccjs. 
Every year hundreds of young men from the upper and middle 
strata of the bourgc'ois (dass become officers in tlui army, simply 
from the desire to s(jcure a higher position and more social con- 
sid(Tation.“^ In the socialist party a similar effect is often the 
result of necessity, the individual’s social metamorphosis taking 
place independently of the will. But the general results are 
similar. 

Thus the socialist party gives a lift to certain strata of the 
working class. The niort* extensive and the more (complicated 
its bureaucratic mechanism, the more numerous are those raised 
by this machine ahov(^ their original social position. It is the 
involuntary task of the socialist party to remove from the prole¬ 
tariat, to deproletarianize, some of the most capable and best 
inform(‘d of its members. Now, according to the materialist con¬ 
ception of history, the social and economic* metamorphosis grad¬ 
ually involves a metamorphosis in the realm of ideas.The 
consequence is that in many of the ex-workers this embourgeoise- 
ment is very rapidly (effected. Naturally the change is less spenedy 
in proportion as socialist tlunry is more deeply rooted in the 
mind of the individual. Numerous are those manual workers 
who, having attained a higlu^r social and economic situation, 
none the less remain throughout their lives profoundly attached 

Franz Mehring: is distrosaing that at a timo when the army can¬ 

not exist without bourgeois money and bourg(‘ois intelligence, the bourgeois 
youth should have no higher ambition than to force his way into tho 
feudal caste (Der Krieg gegen die Troddcln, ^‘Leipziger Volkszeitung,^^ 
xi, No. 4). 

*^Cf. supra, p. 14. 

“Cf. August BebePs speech to the Dresden congress to which refer* 
ence has already been made (Protokoll, loc. cit.). 
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to the socialist cause. In this case, however, the ex-manual 
worker is, just like the ex-bourgeois socialist, an ‘^ideologue,” 
since his mentality does not correspond to his position in society. 
Sometimes, again, the psychological metamorphosis we are con¬ 
sidering is, as it were, inhibited by a tenacious and vigorous 
hereditary socialist mentality: ‘here we see the children and 
grandchildren following their parents as whole-hearted combat¬ 
ants on behalf of the labour party, notwithstanding the elevated 
position to which they have attained. Experience shows, how¬ 
ever, that such cases are exceptional. Even when the deprole- 
tarianized socialist remains a sincere advocate of proletarian 
emancipation, and grows grey in his position of socialist editor 
or deputy, his children, sons as well as daughters, are thorough¬ 
going members of the higher social class into which they have 
been removed by the improvement in their father’s social posi¬ 
tion, and this not merely in the material sense, but in respect of 
their ideas, so that it becomes impossible to distinguish them from 
their fellow-bourgeois.^^ In most cases the only bond which re¬ 
mains to attach the father to the working class, his faith in the 
politico-social dogma of socialism, is slackened in the son to be¬ 
come an absolute indifference and sometimes an open hostility to 
socialism. To sum up, it may be said that these former working- 
class people, considered as families and not as individuals, are 
absorbed sooner or later into the new bourgeois (mvironment. 
The children receive a bourgeois education; they attend better 
schools than those to which their father had access; their in¬ 
terests are bourgeois and they very rarely recall the revolution¬ 
ary and anti-bourgeois derivation of their own entrance into the 
bourgeoisie. The working-class families which have been raised 
by the revolutionary workers to a higher social position, for the 

*®It need hardly be said that this phenomenon is not universal. Wo 
observe certain cases in which the children of ex-manual workers who have 
become officials of the socialist party either desire of their own initiative to 
become ordinary wage-earners or are forced to do so by the insufficiency 
of their father ^s salary, which, especially when the family is a large one, 
does not suffice to give the children an education ‘‘suitable to tlieir new 
status. There are certain socialist deputies and journalists whose sons 
have to earn their living as factory hands and whose daughters are ballet- 
dancers. 

German trade-union employee whose education had been greatly 
inferior to that of his colleagues, and who, as he himself put it, had 
never attained to any ease in the right use of the dative and accusative 
cases, said to me about his son: “I shall be able to send him to the 
Eealgymnasium. My means will run to that now I ^ ^ 
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purpose of a more effective struggle against the bourgeoisie, thus 
come before long to be fused with the bourgeoisie.^^ 

Reference has previously been made to a similar phenomenon 
in the case of the families of working-class leaders who are refu¬ 
gees from the class of bourgeois intellectuals.®^ The final result 
is the same, the only difference being that the children of the 
ex-manual workers forget their class of origin, whilst the chil¬ 
dren of the bourgeois intellectuals recall it. The result is that 
in the history of the labour movement we may observe a similar 
irony to that which may be seen in the history of the bourgeois 
resistance to the workers. The bourgeoisie has not been able to 
prevent a number of the best instructed, most capable, and most 
adroit among its elements from placing themselves at the head 
of the mortal enemies of the bourgeoisie; it is often these ex¬ 
bourgeois who stimulate the proletarians to resistance and organ¬ 
ize them for the struggle. The proletariat suffers a similar fate. 
In the severe struggle it has undertaken for the expropriation 
of the expropriators, it elevates from the depths of its own class 
those wdio have the finest intelligences and the keenest vision, by 
serious collective sacrifices gives them the pen to use in place 
of ruder tools, and in doing so it throws into the arms of the 
enemy those who have been selected with the express purpose of 
fighting the privileged class. If the chosen combatants do not 
themselves go over to the enemy, their children at least will do 
so. This is indeed a tragical destiny: ex-bourgeois on the one 
side, and ex-manual workers on the other. The imposing politi- 

It is by 110 means uncommon to find that the sons of noted socialist 
leaders, when they do not avoid all political activity and exliibit a disin¬ 
clination to the discussion of political problems, frequently display them¬ 
selves in public as the most violent opponents of socialism. Among such 
opponents, in Germany, we have a son of the socialist deputy Karl Ulrich 
(who was a metal-worker before he entered the party bureaucracy) ; a son 
of the late socialist leader Wilhelm Bracke, the barrister Bracke of Breslau, 
who belongs to the extreme right and is a member of the Reichsverband 
zur Bekampfung der Sozialdemokratie (anti-socialist league); and there 
are other instances. Sometimes it is doubtless the outcome of unhappy 
family relationships that the children of socialists follow other paths than 
the fathers: the bourgeois family of the socialist leader persists in its old 
anti-socialist views, in which the pater-familias has been unable to effect 
any change. The wife and daughter of Jean Jaur6s, the anti clerical, for 
example, are strict Catholics. The daughter for a long time cherished the 
idea of entering a convent, hoping by this sacrifice to avert God’s anger 
which would otherwise be visited upon her father on account of his 
political activities. 

" Cf. au'pra, p. 250. 
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cal contest between the classes representing respectively capital 
and labour ends, however paradoxical this may appear, in a 
manner analogous with that which in th(‘ splu^re of economic 
competition is determined through the operation of supply and 
demand, speculation, personal adroitness, etc.—in a social ex¬ 
change among the classes. It is hardly necessary to repeat that 
this interchange of the ripples on the surface of the waves does 
not weaken, and far l(‘ss annul, the profundity of social antag¬ 
onisms. It is obvious that tlu‘ process of social exchange can on 
either side affect no more than infinitesimal minorities. But it 
affects the most influential, and herein lies its sociological im¬ 
portance. It affects the self-made leaders. 

3. Capitalist Defence as the Creator of New Pettxj Bourgeois 

Strata, 

The embourgeoisement of certain strata of the working-class 
party has other factors in addition to the influence of the bu- 
r(3aucratic apparatus of the socialist party, the trader unions, and 
the cooperative societies. This development, which is a neces¬ 
sary charact(*ristic of every movement towards emancipation, is 
to a certain exttmt paralleh'd ])y the constitution of a petty bour- 
g(*oisie of strongly prohdarian characteristics, itself also devel- 
op(^d from below upwards, itself also an accessory phenomenon 
of the struggle of the organized workers for social (unaucipation, 
but which takes place outside the various forms of socialist or¬ 
ganization. AVe allude to those proletarian elements which be¬ 
come particularly numerous in times of crisis, when the labour 
organizations are still weak and persecuted, as was the case in 
Germany during the days of the anti-socialist law. At such 
times numerous proletarians are victimized, it may be on account 
of their passive fidelity to party or trade union, it may be be¬ 
cause their attitude is frankly socialist and “subversive.’^ 
Forced by necessity, these victims of capitalist reprisals have 
no other resource than to adopt some form of independent enter¬ 
prise. Abandoning their ancient handicraft, they open a small 
shop, fruit and vegetables, stationery, grocery, or tobacco; they 
become pedlars, keep a coffee-stall, or the like.''^^ In most cases 

^Richard Calwer {Dcuh Icommunistische Manifest^ etc., ed. cit., pp. 8 et 
Beq.) iriveigha 'vvith especial vigour against these petty bourgeois socialists. 
He makes the caustic observation: ‘‘To-day a man’s every need, from 
clothing to cigars, can be supplied at petty bourgeois socialist establish* 
meats, ” No doubt he is aiming also at the cooperatives. 
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their ancient associates support them with admirable solidarity, 
regarding it as a duty to assist these unfortunate comrades by 
giving them their custom. It sometimes happens that some of 
these new p(*tty bourgeois find their way definitely into the mid- 
die class. Thus cajiitalist resistance has automatically created 
new strata of petty bourgeois. 

In addition to tlu'se victims of the struggle for proletarian 
emancipation, there are not a few workers who leave their class, 
not from necessity, but influenced to a large extent by the love 
of speculation and the desire to improve their social position. 
Tlius there has come into existence a whole army of ex-prole¬ 
tarians, petty boiirgc^ois and small shopkeepers, who all claim, 
in virtue of a superior moral right, that the comrades must sup¬ 
port them by dealing exclusively at their establishments. The 
mode of life of these small traders often reducM'S them, despite 
all their good wishes, to the level of social parasites; their com¬ 
mand of capital being extremely small, the goods they offer to 
their customers, that is to say to the organized workers, are both 
bad and dear. 

Still more important in German socialism is the role of those 
who are termed Paricibudiger^ that is to say tavern-keepers who 
are members of the party. During the prevalence of the anti¬ 
socialist law their political mission was of incontestable impor¬ 
tance. In many small towns the tavern-keepers belonging to 
the party still exercise multifarious and important functions. It 
is in their houses that the executive committee meets; often 
these are the only places where socialist and trade-union jour¬ 
nals are found on the tables; and in many cases, since the own¬ 
ers of other halls are hostile or timid, it is here alone that public 
meetings can be held. In a word, they are necessary instru¬ 
ments in the local socialist struggle.^^ In the more important 
centres, however, these places, with their unhygienic environ¬ 
ment, become a veritable curse to the party. It may be added 
that the brutal struggle for existence leads the petty bourgeois 


*^We owo to the pens of foreign obsH^rverg some vigorous descriptions 
of the life of those Partrikneipev, a life not devoid of psychological in¬ 
terest. Among these we may refer to La D6mocratie socialistc allemande, 
by Edgard Milhaud, professor of political economy at the University of 
Geneva, a French socialist (pp. 148 et seq.); also to the work of Otto Von 
Leixner, which dates back to the days of the anti socialist law {Sozidle 
Brief ed. cit., p. 325)—but this writer of feuilletons gives us a picture 
which is too highly coloured. 
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tavern-keepers to exercise improper pressure upon the socialist 
organizations. They enjoy a considerable influence among the 
comrades, and this pressure is commonly exerted in a manner 
directly injurious to the interests of the proletariat. The at¬ 
tempts which have been made in Germany, especially since 1890, 
to induce the v^orkers to abandon the unwholesome rooms of the 
old taverns and to frequent the great modern establishments 
with fine airy halls, have led, as was inevitable, to ^^a vigorous 
opposition’’ on the part of the socialist tavern-keepers.^^’ For 
many years the members of the party whose living is made by 
the sale of drink have energetically resisted the foundation of 
‘‘People’s Houses”; notwithstanding the sympathy for such in¬ 
stitutions they may theoretically possess, they dread this new 
form of competition, and act in accordance with their immediate 
personal interests. In most eases their opposition has proved 
ineffectual.^® Not always, however. Even to-day there exist 
German towns with from twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
inhabitants in which the existence of a Parteikneipe (which de¬ 
spite its name of “Party tavern” is the exclusive property of 
some individual member of the party) has proved an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of the local labour organizations when they 
have desired to build a place of their own, or even to obtain 
from other and non-socialist innkeepers the use of a more com¬ 
modious hall for their meetings. 

For an additional reason, these socialist taverns are calamitous 
in their influence upon the party, in that they oppose a potent 
obstacle to the extension of the temperance movement which has 
been initiated during recent years.®^ It is no secret in socialist 


Calwer, op. cit., p. 9. 

“The '^KorrespondenzblatP’ of the General Committeo piiblinhed in ]906 
(No. 29) statistics regarding the activity of GeiverkscJmftskartelle (Trades^ 
Councils), from which we cull the following details. A GcwerJcschaftshaus 
(an establishment belonging to the trade unions) exists in the following 
localities: Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, Cassel, Charlottenburg, Cologne, Dres¬ 
den, Elberfeld, Feuerbach, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hanau, Heidelberg, Kiel, 
Leipzig, Liegnitz, Mannheim, Miihlhausen in Thuringia, OlTenbach-on-the 
Main, Plauen in Vogtland, Solingen, Stettin, Stralsimd, Stuttgart, Treves, 
Wilhelmshaven, and Zittau. Even when these places, which are often 
called People’s Houses,” are not the exclusive property of the Trades 
Councils, they owe their existence in great part to the local trade unions, 
and in some cases also to the socialist party. It should be observed that 
the productive and distributive cooperative societies, being in Germany 
istrictly neutral in political matters, play no part in these undertakings. 

”To the delegates at the socialist congress of Jena was given a number 
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circles that long before the congress of Essen (1907) the party 
would have declared openly against alcoholism, and that after 
this congress it would have applied its decisions with greater 
vigour, had not the party leaders been restrained by the fear 

of *^I)(‘r abstinoiite Arbcitor/’ the official organ of the League of Abstinent 
Workers, edited by Georg Davidsohn, from which tlie following passage may 
bo qnoti’d: ^^Tho So(dnlist rublicans^ Association of Berlin has been asked 
on two occasions whetlicr its members desired a conference upon the sub¬ 
ject of public-house reform. No answer was ever received!—Comrade M. 
subsequently enquired on three separate occasions whether the Association 
would not like to take part in such a conference, imagining that he had 
to deal with impartial and objective-minded comrades, who would no longer 
continue to ignore a question so closely touching their owm interests, unless 
they wished grave misunderstandings to arise between two organizations 
within the framework of the party. But again no answer w'as received! 

* * ^rhe president of the Charlotbmburg section of the League of Free Pub¬ 
licans was in favour of discussion of the subject, but the meeting refused 
to consider it I Bo the dealers in alcohol then imagine that they can in this 
w\ay prevent the spread of the teetotal movement, that they can set back the 
hands of the world’s clock'? This is as little possible to them as it is to 
otlnms, and if they continue to shut their eyes to the forward movement, 
it is they alone who will have to pay the price. 

A most serious incident, which throws a strong light upon the pernicious 
influence exercised upon the life of our party by certain socialist publicans, 
may be described in a few plain words. On August 22nd was held in Berlin, 
the parly meeting to decide upon the subjects for discussion at the Jena 
congress. Tn the fourth electoral district of Berlin our comrades had been 
<’rigaged in an exc'clleiit work of preparation, distributing among those 
present at the meeting about 000 leaflets and a number of pamphlets upon 
the drink question. Here could be observed a thing wdiich three years ago 
would have seemed barely conceivable. On almost every table were bottles 
of seltzer water and the wmiUms could hardly get around fast enough to 
supply tho demand for this beverage. The sentiment of the meeting, there¬ 
fore, could not fail to be favourable to our two proposals (one presented 
by district 1C7A, wdiilst the other w^as backed by numerous signatures just 
obtained from among those present at the meeting) to have the alcohol 
question placed upon the agenda of tho next congress. But wdio can count 
upon fortune! One proposal after another was read and discussed, without 
any mention being made of ours. I had already risen to propose our 
motion. All of a sudden, however, tho chairman, a publican, declared that 
the discussion of the proposals wms concluded and that the delegates to 
the congress were now to bo elected! T demanded that our proposals should 
be read. But the chairman ruled that it was Hoo late’ and the names of 
delegates were already being sent in. Our proposals, which were differ¬ 
entiated from the others by being printed in a larger format, had (both of 
them as luck would have it!) been 'by an oversight’ slipped beneath a 
newspaper, so that tho chairman and his two assessors (all of whom had 
read the proposals before the meeting was opened) had overlooked them 
and forgotten them! In answer to ray remonstrances the chairman promised 
that he would endeavour to bring the matter up for discussion after the 
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that the measures recommended, and even a simple temperance 
propaganda, would react injuriously upon the interests of an 
influential category of the members of the party. 

It is impossible to determine wdth any accuracy the number 
of individuals who have become independent petty bourgt‘ois as 
the outcome of the struggles of the workers and the political 
reprisals of the employers. Tobacconists, grocers, etc., elude 
statistical investigation. The only definite information we pos¬ 
sess relates to tavern-keepers. In the parliamentary group we 
lind that in 1892, of 35 socialist deputies, 4 were publicans 
(11.4%); in 1903, of 58 socialist deputies, 5 were publicans 
(8.6%) ; and in 1906, of 81 socialist deputies, 6 were publicans 
(7.4% ). In the local socialist sections, the proportion of tavern- 
keepers is considerable. At Leipzig, in 1887, there were 30 
Parteikneipen. In 1900, among th(‘ socialist branches of the 
Leipzig country districts with 4.855 members there were 84 res¬ 
taurant-keepers and publicans (1.7%); in Leipzig city, where 
the socialists numbered 1,681, there were in 1900, 47 tavern- 
keepers, and in 1905, 63 (3.4%). Oh'enbadi, in 1905, 1,668 mem¬ 
bers, 74 publicans and 2 retailers of bottled beer (4.6% ). JMu- 
nich, in 1906, 6,704 members; milk-retailers, tobac(*onists, sellers 
of cheese, etc., and publicans (wine merchants not included), 369 
(5.5%). Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1906, 2,620 numibers, 25 
publicans (12 retailers of bottled beer an<l tobacconists excluded 
—approximately 1%;). i\larburg, in 1906, 114 members, 2 pub¬ 
licans (1.8%). Eeiniekendorf-Ost, near Berlin, in 1906, 303 
members, 18 tavern- and restaurant-ktu^pers (5.9%. ). These fig¬ 
ures serve to show that in certain towns there is a socialist pub¬ 
lican for every twenty members. Since the socialist publican 
depends mainly upon socialist customers, it follows that these 
twenty comrades must provide the chief financial resources of 
the enterprise. 

The best proof of the numerical strength and the importance 

delegates had been elected. But in the circumstances this was impossible; 
it was already after midnight, so that when the election was over, and 
even before the chairman could close the meeting, the comrades were all 
streaming out of the door. The only thing the chairman could answer 
to our complaints was: *Oh, well, such proposals have been brought for¬ 
ward in vain year after year; they would have been rejected again as 
usual. ^ Such are the arguments used by a comrade who occupies a position 
of trust in the labour movement. What a perspective does this open when 
we remember that, at any rate hero in Bast Berlin, the majority of our 
party officials are publicans! (Anno iii, No. 18.) 
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of this catogory of the membors of the party is that they have 
founded at Berlin a powerful association, the Berlin Lea^e 
of Socialist Publicans and Innkeepers. It must not be forgotten 
that this association has largely come into existence from the 
consideration that the socialist publicans have other political 
tasks to fulfil from those which devolve upon th(;ir '‘bourgeois^’ 
colleagues, nor can it be deiii(*d tliat its membt.Ts constitute a 
category of cliosen socialists of tried ridelity, who have rendered 
important services to th(‘ j)arty in its political campaigns and 
agitations, and whose socialist clientcde is actuated by a high 
spirit of solidarity in giving these comrades its custom. It is 
inevitable, liowcwer, that the existence of such an organization, 
which represents peculiar economic interests, should in certain 
cases involve inconvimienees, not merely for its competitors, the 
b()urg(‘ois publii*ans, but also for th(‘ socialist comrades, and that 
it should tend to assuim* the aspect of a |)arty within the party. 
In the summer of PKJfi, the increase in the cost of production of 
b(‘er, which r(^sult(*(l from new taxation by which tln^ breweric^s 
were especially hard liit, led the publicans to raise the price to 
the consumers. Tlienmpon tlu' German workers in a great many 
towns protest(‘d most energetically, and declared what was 
known as the ‘'be(?r war,^^ boycotting certain breweries and the 
publi(^ans who had raised the price—an agitation which led cer¬ 
tain foreign socialists to observt* sarcastically that you may take 
anything from the German w^orker except his beer. In this 
struggle, which was in many places conducted with great ob¬ 
stinacy, the organized workers (‘iK'ountered resistance from a 
notable i)roporlion of socialist publicans. These, adopting a 
tactical outlook (‘stranged from socialist principles, endeavoured 
to alarm the comrades by insisting upon the dangers of their 
campaign, and by predicting that if the consumers should suc¬ 
ceed in forcing the producers to b(‘ar the new taxes, the govern¬ 
ment, delighted to find that these taxes w^ere not pressing upon 
the masses of the p(H)ple but wxme borne only by a restricted 
class of brewxms and factory owners, would hasten to introduce 
new and yet heavier taxation, w^hieh could not fail to affect the 
consumers. 

To sum up, it may be said that the petty bourgeois of prole¬ 
tarian origin, although the conditions of their life are not as a 
rule notably better than those of the proletarian strata from 
which they derive, constitute in more than one respect, on ac¬ 
count of the particular interests they represent, a serious ob- 
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Stacie to the forward march of the working-class legions. More¬ 
over, it has to be remembered that the influence of this new 
stratum impresses upon the party from the mental point of view 
(in consequence of the new place which these elements occupy 
in the general economic process) a markedly petty bourgeois 
stamp. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NEED FOR THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS 

Every individual member of tlie working class cherishes the 
hoy)e of rising into a higher social sphere which will guarantee 
to him a better and less restricted existence. The workman s 
ideal is to become a petty bourgeois.^ To non-initiates and to 
superficial obsc^rvers the working-class members of the socialist 
parties seem always to be petty bourgeois. The proletariat has 
not been able to emancipate itself psychically from the social 
environment in which it lives. For example, the German 
worker, as his wages have increased, has a(*quired the disease 
which is in the blood of the German petty bourgeoisie, the club- 
mania. In every large towm, and not a few small ones, there 
is a swarm of working-class societies: gymnastic clubs, choral so¬ 
cieties, dramatic societies; even smokers’ clubs, bowling clubs, 
rowing clubs, athletic clubs—all sorts of associations whose es¬ 
sentially petty bourgeois character is not destroyed by the fact 
that they sail under socialist colours. A bowling club remains 
a bowling club even if it assumes the pompous name of “Sons 
of Freedom Bowling Club.” 

Just as little as the bourgeoisie can the socialist workers be 
regarded as a great homogeneous grey mass, although this con¬ 
sideration does not modify the fact that since proletarians all 
live by the sale of their only commodity, labour, the organized 
socialist workers are, at least in tln^ory, conscious of their own 
unity in their common opposition to the owners of the means of 
production and to the governmental representatives of these. 


'According to Tullio Rossi I)oria {Le Forze Democratiche ed il Pro- 
gramma socialisiaf ‘^Avanti, anno xiv, No. 30), every struggle for higher 
wages has the same end in view. But as a rule the struggle for higher 
wages is carried out by a trade union, and the aim of the trade unions 
is to secure a better position for the manual workers, not to make them 
petty bourgeois. The organized workers as a whole desire to live like the 
petty bourgeois, but not to fulfil the economic function of these. They 
wish to remain manual workers. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that the actual system of manufacture 
which unites under the same roof all the different categ^ories of 
workers emplo^Tnl in a modern establishment for the pi’odiiction 
of railway-carriages, for instance, does not serve to overthrow 
the barriers wliicli separate the various sub-class('s of workers.^ 
Nor is it less true, looking: at the matter from the other side, 
that there exists among: the workers the sense of a need for 
differentiation which will readily escape those who do not come 
in personal contact with them. The kind of work, the rat(' of 
wag:es, differences of race and climate, produce numerous shad(‘S 
of difference alike in the mode of lif(‘ and in the tastes of tlie 
work(us. As early as IHhO it was said: ‘‘Entre ouvritu's il y a 
des categ:ories et un classement aristocraticiue. Les imprimeurs 
prennent la tete; les chiffonniers, les vidang:eurs, les eg:oiitiers 
ferment la raarche.”^ Between the compositor and the casual 
labourer in the same country there exist differences in respect 
of culture and of social and economic status more pronounced 
than those between tlu* compositor in one ('ountry and the small 
manufacturer in another.Tlie discrepan(*y between the diff’tT- 
ent categories of worktTs is plainly displayed even in the trade- 
union movement. We know, for examph*, that tht‘ poli(*y of the 
compositors’ unions in Germany, .France, and Italy diff'tu’s from 
that of the other unions, and also from that of the socialist 
party, exliibiting a tendency towards the right, being more op¬ 
portunist and more accommodating. In Germany, the cojnposi- 
tors’ union has for its president a Rexhaus(U', and in France a 
Keufer. We observe, too, in the conduct of the diamond-work¬ 
ers in Holland and in Belgium the same unsocialistic, unprohv 
tarian, and particiilarist tendencies. The aristocratic elements of 
the working class, the best paid, those who approximate most 
closely to the bourgeoisie, pursue tactics of their own. In the ac¬ 
tive work of tlie labour movement, the division of the organiz(Hl 
masses into different social strata is often plainly manifest. 
Working-class history abounds in examples showing how certain 
fractions or categories of the proletariat have, under the influ¬ 
ence of interests peculiar to their sub-class, detached themselves 


“Kudolf Broda and Julius Deutsch, Das moderne Proletariat, Reimer, 
Berlin, 1910, p. 73. 

* Edmond About, Le Progrds, ed. cit., pp. 51-2. 

the interesting communication upon the increasing differentiation of 
the working classes made by Hermann Herkner to th<j congress of the Verein 
fiir Soziulpolitik held at Nuremberg in 1911 {ProtokoU, pp. 122 et seq.). 
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from the great army of labour and made common cause with the 
bourgeoisie. Thus it happens, generally speaking, that the work¬ 
ers in armaments factories have little sympathy with anti-mili¬ 
tarist views. In the London congress of the Independent Labour 
Party in 1910, the Woolwich deh^gate, largely rc'presenting the 
view of the employees at Woolwich arsenal, expressed strong 
dissent from the opinion of those delegates who had brought 
forward a resolution in favour of a restriction of armaments 
and of compulsory arbitration in international disputes.^’ Again, 
the check which was sustained at V(‘nice by tlu‘ g(‘ncral strike of 
protest against the Tri])olitan campaign was due to the opposi¬ 
tion of a S(‘(*tion of the arsenal wmrkers.^' The very fact that 
the cessation of work on May 1st is but a partial demonstration 
renders it possible to {livid(‘ the worku^rs into two classes. One 
consists of those who, thanks to Ixdter conditions of life and 
other favourable circumstances, ‘*can allow tlumiselves the lux¬ 
ury” of celebrating the 1st of May; the other comprises those 
who by poverty or ill-fortune arc compelled to remain at work.'^ 


® ‘ Volksstinirno, ^ ’ 1910, No. 7G, fourth siipplrrncnt. 

• Exaggeration must be avoi<le<l here, and it is desirable to point out that 
in th(> election of Mar(dj 1912 in the Venetian eonstitueney in which the 
arsenal is Bituated, notwithstanding all kinds of adverse pressure, two 
tliousand electors expressed their delinite disapj)roval of the African cam¬ 
paign by voting for the intransigeant socialist Musatti (‘‘Avanti, ” anno 
xvi. No. 8o). 

^ The phrase quoted in the text is used by a correspondent of the ‘ * Volks- 
stimine, of Frankfort {Die Maifeier am ersten Maisonntagf Manifest- 
Niiintner, 1910, seventh supplement). The same article shows from how 
distinctively capitiilist an outlook the better-paid workers regard tlu? May 
Day celebration. Wo read as follows: ‘^Now a few words upon the pecuni¬ 
ary and principal question. By my occupation and as son of a socialist 
jyublican I have come much in contact with working-class circles, and have 
({uestioned a great many working men (many of them organized both 
politically and industrially, and some of them earning as much as 45s. a 
week) as to their attitude towards the May Day celebration. I am con- 
vinc(‘d that notwithstanding all their idealism and willingness for self- 
sacrifice, the more intelligent workers are disinclined to lose a day’s wages 
on behalf of May Day. The })ecuniary sacrifice has no adequate relationship 
to any practical or ideal aim! It would even seem that the better-paid 
workers wouhl be foolish to abstain from work on the 1st of May; for one 
who has a daily earning of six or seven shillings will, notwithstanding any 
subsidy ho may receive from the union, have to sacrifice a great deal more 
(including wliat he will lose by being locked out!) than one who earns 
no more than three or four shillings a day. The money devoted by the trade 
unions to the payment of subsidies could be far better employed in giving 
a more brilliant and imposing form to the May Day celebration.”— The 
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The need for differentiation is manifested still more clearly 
when we consider more extended j^roiips of workers. The differ¬ 
ence between skilled and unskilled workers is primarily and pre¬ 
dominantly economic, and displays itself in a difference of work¬ 
ing conditions. As time passes, this difference becomes trans¬ 
formed into a veritable class distinction. The skilled and better 
paid workers hold aloof from the unskilled and worse paid work¬ 
ers. The former are always organized, while the latter remain 
^*free” labourers; and the fierce economic and social struggles 
which occur between the two groups constitute om^ of tlie most 
interesting phenomena of modern social history. This struggle, 
which by the physiologist Angelo IMosso is termed ergomacJiia, 
the struggle for the feeding-ground,® is waged with ever-increas¬ 
ing intensity. The organized work(‘rs demand from the unor¬ 
ganized the strictest solidarity, and insist that the latter should 
abandon work whenever they themselves are in conflict with the 
employers. When this demand is not immediately complied 
with, they insult the unorganized work(*rs by the use of oppro¬ 
brious names which have found a place in scientifie terminology. 
In France, in the days of Louis Philippe, they were calhKl 
boiirmont and ragusa. At the present day they are in Germany 
termed Streilchrccher; in Italy, krumiri; in England, blacklegs; 
in America, scabs; in Ilainault, gamhes dc bos; in Prance, 
jaiineSf renards, or bedouias;^ in Holland, onderkruipers; and 
so on. It is incontestable that the grievances of the organiz*‘d 
workers against the unorganized are largely justified. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that in the working class this 
ergomaehia is not essentially the outcome of differences between 
the well-disposed workers and the ill-disposed, as masters and 
men naiVel}^ believe, of course inverting the roles. For the so¬ 
cialists, in fact, the strikers are always heroes and the strike¬ 
breakers are always villains; whilst for the employers the strike¬ 
breakers are honest and hardworking fellows, whilst the strikers 
are idle good-for-nothings. In reality, ergomaehia does not con¬ 
sist of a struggle between two categories distinguished by ethical 


writer in the Volksstiinme’^ alludes here to the proposal to abandon the 
idea of abstaining from work on May Ist, and to celebrate the occasion 
in the evening by a great festival. 

“Angelo Mosso, Vita moderna dcgli Italianiy ed. cit., p. 178. 

® Similarly in Italy, towards 1890, the term hedmni was employed. Cf. 
Sombart, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte dcs italienischvn Proletariats, 
^^Archiv fiir Soz. Gesetzg. u, Statistik/' vol. vi, p. 235. 
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characteristics, but is for the most part a war between the better- 
paid workers and the poorer strata of the proletariat. The lat¬ 
ter, from the economic aspect, consist of those who are still eco¬ 
nomically unripe for a strug^gle with the emplo 3 ^ers to secure 
higlier wages. We often hear the most poverty-stricken workers, 
conscious of their inferiority, contend that their wages are high 
enough, whilst the better paid and organized work(?rs declare that 
the unorganized are working at starvation rates. One of the most 
indtifatigahle of French socialist women has w^ell said: ‘^On 
(‘st presque tente d Vxcuser les trahisons de ces siipplanteurs, 
f}uand on a vu, de ses propres yeux vu, tout lo tragique du prob- 
h'nne d<\s sans-travail en Angleterre. Dans les grands ports du 
Slid ou de Fouest, on voit rangers, le long d’un mur de quaie, des 
milliers et des niilliers d’affames, a la figure have, grelottants, 
<p]i esperent se faire embaucher comme debard(‘urs. 11 en faut 
qmdques dizaines. Quand les portes s’ouvrent, e’est une ter¬ 
rible ruee, une veritable bataille. Recemment, un de ces hommes, 
les cotes presses, mourut etouffe dans la melee.’' The organ¬ 
ized workers, on their side, do not consider themselves obliged 
to exhibit solidarity towards the unorganized, even when they 
are all sharing a common poverty during crises of unemploy¬ 
ment. The German trades councils often demand that the sub¬ 
sidies which (in accordance with the so-called Strasburg system) 
are provided in c(*rtaiii large towns from the public funds to 
render assistance in cases of unemployment, should be reserved 
for the organized workers, declaring that the unorganized have 
no claim to assistance.^' 

The more fortunate workers do not only follow their natural 
inclination to fight by all available means against their less well- 
to-do comrades, who, by accepting lower wages, threaten the 
liigher standard of life of the organized workers—using in the 
struggle, as always happens when economic interests conflict, 
methods which disregard every ethical principle. They also 
endeavour to hold themselves completely aloof. The union but¬ 
ton is often, as it were, a patent of nobility which distinguishes 


Madame Sorgue, Hciour d*Angleterref Societe Nouvclle, xvi, No. 

8, p. J97. 

The reader wDl find a more copious and more detailed study of this 
matter in an essay compiled by the present writer in collaboration witli his 
wife. Michels, Vos Problem der Arbeitslosigkeit und ihre Belcdmpfung 
durch die deutschen frei^en GewcrJcschaften, ^‘Archiv f. Sozialw./’ xxxi, 
September 2, 1910, pp. 479-81. 
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its wearer from tLe plebs. This happens even when the unor¬ 
ganized workers would like nothing better than to make com¬ 
mon cause with the organized. Tn almost all the large British 
and American trade unions there is manifest a tendency to cor¬ 
poratism, to the formation of sharply distingnished working- 
class aristocracies^- The trade unions, having become rich and 
powerful, no longer seek to enlarge their nnmibership, but en¬ 
deavour ratluir to rc'strict it by imposing a high entraiu'e fee, by 
demanding a certiticate of prolonged apprenticeship, and by 
other similar means, all delibei^abdy introduced in order to re¬ 
tain certain privileg(‘S in their own hands at the expense of other 
workers following the same occupation. The anti-alien move¬ 
ment is the outcome of the same profc'ssional egoism, and is es¬ 
pecially conspicuous among the Americans and Australians, who 
insist upon legislation to forbid the immigration of foreign 
workers.^^ The trade unions in such casi‘S adopt a frankly 
^‘nationalist” policy. In order to keep out the “undesirables” 
they do not hesitate to appeal for aid to the “class-state,” and 
they exercise upon the govcuuiment a pressure which may lead 
their country to the verge of war witlj tlu^ labour-exporting 
land.^'^ In Europe, too, we may observe^ altliough here to a less 
degree, the formation within the labour movimient of (dosed 
groups and coteries (and it is in this that the tendency to oli¬ 
garchy consists), which arise in direct ccnitJict with the tln^oreti- 
cal principles of socialism. The workers emph^yed at the Naples 
arsenal, who recently demanded of the government that “a third 
of the new places to be tilled should be allotted to the sons of 
existing eraploy(*(‘s who are following their fathers’ trade,” 
are in sentiment by no means so remote from tlie world of our 
day as might at first be imagined. As lias been well said, “la 


Cf., inter alia, Daniel De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades Union¬ 
ism, Labour News Co., Now York, 1906, p. 13. 

phenomenon has recently been well expounded by an Italian polit¬ 
ical economist, a member of the Conservative party—GiuR(»ppc FVato, II 
Troieszionismo operaio e VEsclusione del Lavoro stranicro, Soc. Tip-Kditr. 
Nazionale, Turin, 1910. This work, however, exhibits a certain tendency to 
over statement, and inclines to ignore the opposing ideological and social¬ 
ist tendencies which are to-day manifest among the organized workers of 
continental Europe. 

^*The American labour organizations have played a notable part in pro¬ 
ducing tension between the United States and Japan, a tension which, a 
few years ago, nearly culminated in war. 

“Angelo Mosso, Vita moderna degli Italiani, ed. cit., p. 191. 
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lutte de classe a pour objectif de faire monter la classe inferieure 
au niveau de la supericure, c’est airisi que les revolutions reus- 
sissent souvent, non a (bnrioeratiser les eugeiiiques, inais a eu- 
^^eniser les democrats. 

The policy of social reform, which finds its most definite ex¬ 
pression in labour h'gislation, does not entail the same advan- 
ta^ms for all sections of the workinj^ class. For example, the 
law which raises the minimum aj^e of the factory workiT will 
have varying: effects aecordinj^ as may vary the power of the 
labour organizations, the rat(^ of wages, the conditions of the la¬ 
bour mark('t, etc., in the differcmt bramdu's of industry or agri¬ 
culture. Thus in c('rtain categories of wairkers tlic^ efi'(*et of the 
law will be a transient d(*pression of tlui standard of life, wdiilst 
in oth(‘r cases it will lead to a p(‘rmanent ehwation in that stand¬ 
ard.There results an even greati^r acemilualion of tin' differ¬ 
entiation wliicli the proletarian groupings alri^ady present as the 
outc'ome of national, local, and technical differences. 

To sum up, it may be affirmed that in the contemporary work¬ 
ing class there is already manifest a horizontal stratification. 
Within the quairumc Hat we see already the movements of the 
embryonic cinquivnie Hat. One of the great(\st dangers to the 
socialist inoveim'nt, and om* which must not be lightly disre¬ 
garded as impossible, is that gradually there may come into ex¬ 
istence a numlxT of different strata of workcT's, as the outcome 
of the infiinmce of a gmieral increase of social wealth, in con¬ 
junction with the efforts mad(‘ by the workers themselves to ele¬ 
vate their standard of life*; this may in many cas(‘s (Uiabh^ them 
to secure a position in which, though they may not completely 
lose the common human feeling of never b(ung able to get 
enough, from wdiich even millionaires are not altogether ex¬ 
empt, they wull become so far personally satisfied as to be gradu¬ 
ally estranged from the ardent revolutionary aspirations of the 
masses towards a social system utterly different from our own— 


Raoul do La Oracorio, Les Lultes Socialcs, ‘‘Aniiales do I’Tnstitut 
intern, de Hociologie, ” vol. xi, p. 1<S5. 

It is for this reason that in debates concerning the beneficial or in¬ 
jurious character of laws for the protection of labour and for the improve¬ 
ment of housing conditions, it is altogether erroneous to answer the ques¬ 
tions involved with a simple yes or no. In Italy, in especial, the dispute has 
been conducted from a restricted outlook, although with great ar-lour and 
brilliancy of thought. Cf., for example, the polemic in the review “II 
Socialismo'' during the year 1907 between Gina Lombroso and Tullio Rossi 
Doria. 
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aspirations born of privation.^® Thus the working class will 
become severed into two unequal parts, subject to perpetual fluc¬ 
tuations in their respective size. 


** ^ The more the personal well-being of the workman increases, the more 
harshly practical does he tend to become. Whilst still paying his theoretical 
tribute to the imperishable memory of Marx, what really interests him is 
to gh’e a more vigorous support to his union (F. Naumaim, Das Schicksal 
des MarxismuSf ^‘Die liiKe/' xiv, Wo. 41), 



CHAPTER V 


LABOUR LEADERS OF PROLETARIAN ORIGIN 

Attempts have not been lacking to solve the insoluble problem, 
how to obviate the leaders^ dominion over the led. Among such 
attempts, there is one which is made with especial frequency, 
and which is advocated with considerable heat, to exclude all 
intellectuals from leadership in the working-class movement. 
This proposal reflects the dislike of the intellectuals which, in 
varying degrees, has been manifested in all countries and at all 
times. It culminates in the artificial creation of authenticated 
working-class leaders, and is based upon certain general social¬ 
ist dogmas, mutilated or imperfectly understood, or interpreted 
with undue strictness—on an appeal, for instance, to the prin¬ 
ciple enunciated at the constitutive congress of the first Interna¬ 
tional held at Geneva in 1866 , that the emancipation of the work¬ 
ers can be effected only by the workers themselves. 

Above all, however, such proposals are based upon an alleged 
greater kinship between the leaders of proletarian origin and 
the proletarians they lead. The leaders who have themselves 
been manual workers are, we are told, more closely allied to the 
masses in their mode of thought, understand the workers better, 
experience the same needs as these, and are animated by the 
same desires. There is a certain amount of truth in this, inas¬ 
much as the ex-worker can not only speak with more authority 
than the intellectual upon technical questions relating to his 
former occupation, but has a knowledge of the psychology and 
of the material details of working-class life derived from per¬ 
sonal experience. It is unquestionably true that in the leaders of 
proletarian origin, as compared with the intellectuals, we see 
conspicuously exhibited the advantages of leadership as well as 
the disadvantages, since the proletarian commonly possesses a 
more precise understanding of the psychology of the masses, 
knows better how to deal with the workers. Prom this circum¬ 
stance the deduction is sometimes made that the ex-worker, when 
he has become immersed in the duties of political leadership, will 
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continue to preserve a steady and secure contact with the rank 
and file, that he will choose the most practicable routes, and that 
his own proletarian experiences will afford a certain safeguard 
against his conducting the masses into regions and by-paths from 
which they are by nature totally estranp^ed/ 

The central filature of the syndicalist theory is found in the 
demand for direct action on the part of tlie trade union, enfran¬ 
chised from the tuttdage of socialist leaders predominantly bour¬ 
geois in origin, the union being self-sufficient and responsible to 
itself alone. Direct action means that the proletariat is to pur¬ 
sue its aims without the intermediation of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation. Syndicalism is described as the apotheosis of prole¬ 
tarian autonom.y. Everything is to be effected by the energy, 
initiative, and courage of individual workers. The organized 
proletariat is to consist of an army of fra)tc4ircurs, disembar¬ 
rassed of the impotent general staff* of effete socialist bureau¬ 
crats, unhampered, autonomous, and sovereign.^ Ihissing, how¬ 
ever, from fiction to fact, we find that the most substantial dif¬ 
ference between syndicalism and political socialism, apart from 
questions of tactics, is to be found in a difl'erence of social ori¬ 
gin in the leaders of the respective tc'udencies. Tlie trade union 
is governed by persons who have themselves been workers, and 
from this the advocate's of syndicalism irif(‘r, by a bold logical 
leap, that the policy of the leaders of working-class origin must 
necessarily coiiK'ide with the policy of the proletariat.^ 

The syndicalist leaders are to be, both in the intellectual and 
moral sense, chosen manual workers.'* The leader of working- 
class origin is regarded as the Messiah who will cure all the ills 
of proletarian organization; he is, in any ease, the best of all 
possible leaders.'^ 


^ It was this consideration which led the Milanese labour party, in the 
year 1882 and subsecjuently, to decide that it would accept as members 
none but manual workers. (Cf. Michels, Einc exklusivisiische Arbciter- 
paitei in Italicm im Jahre, 1882, ^‘Artdiiv fiir Sozialismus,” Karl Griinberg, 
Vienna, anno i, fasc. 2, pp, 291 et seq. 

^Edouard Berth, Lea nouveaux Aspects du Socialisme, Riviere, Paris, 
1908, p. 30. 

* Emile Pouget, Le Parti du Travail, Bibl. Syndicaliste, Paris, No. 3, 

p. 12. 

^ I'ernand Pelloutier, Hisioire des Bourses du Travail, ed. cit., p. 86. 

® Among the great majority of the revisionist and reformist socialists we 
find a similar tendency to overestimate the importance of leaders of working- 
class origin. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that it is an illusion to 
imagine that by entrusting its aflairs to proletarian leaders the 
proletariat will control these affairs more directly than if the 
leaders are lawy(Ts or doctors. In both cases, all action is cf- 
f(‘eted through intermediaries. In the modern labour movement 
it is impossible for the leader to remain in actual fact a manual 
worker. Direc-tly a trade union selects one of the comrades in 
the factory to minister regularly to the collective interests in 
return for a definite salary, this comrade is, consciously or not, 
lifted out of th(^ working class into a new class, that of the sal¬ 
aried employees.® Tin; proh'tarian leader has ceased to be a 
manual work(‘r, not soh;ly in the material sense, but psychologi- 
(;ally and economically as well. It is not merely that he has 
ceased to quarry stones or to sole sho(‘s, but that he has become 
an intermediary just as much as his colleagues in h;adership, the 
lawyer and the doctor. In other word>s, as delegate and repre¬ 
sentative, the leader of prohdarian origin is subject to exactly 
the same oligarchical tendencies as is the bourgeois refugee who 
has bec()m(‘ a labour leader. Tlie manual worker of former days 
is lumcefoivvard a dfclassc. 

Among all the leaders of the working class, it is the trade- 
unioti headers who have been most syrnpatheticaly treated in the 
literature^ of the social sciences. This is very natural. Books are 
written by men of science and men of letters. Such persons 
are, as a rule, rnoi'e favourably disposed towards the leaders of 
the trade-union movement than towards the leaders of the politi¬ 
cal labour movement, for the former do not, as do so often the 
latter, encroadi upon the writer’s field of activity, nor disturb 
his circle of ideas with new and intrusive theories. It is for 
this reason that often in the same learned volume we find praise 
of the trade-union header side by side wuth blame of the socialist 
leader. 

It has been claimed that service as buffers between employers 
and employed has led in the leaders to the development of ad¬ 
mirable and precious qualities; adroitness and scrupulousness, 
patience and energy, firmness of character and personal honesty. 
It has even been asserted that they are persons of an exception¬ 
ally chaste life, and this characteristic has been attributed to the 
comparative absence of sexual desires which, in accordance with 
the law of psychological compensation discovered by Guglielmo 
Perrero, is supposed to characterize all persons exceptionally de- 
•Cf. supra, p. 277, note 22. 
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voted to duty.*^ Two qualities in which most of the trade-union 
leaders unquestionably excel are objective gravity and individual 
good sense (often united with a lack of interest in and under¬ 
standing of wider problems), derived from the exceptionally 
keen sense they have of direct personal responsibility, and in 
part perhaps from the dry and predominantly tcMdinieal and ad¬ 
ministrative quality of their occupations.^ Tlie trade-union 
leaders have been deliberately contrasted with the verbal revo¬ 
lutionists who guide the political labour movement, men of the 
type of the loquacious Rabagas in Sardou’s play, and, not with¬ 
out exaggeration, there has been ascribed to the former a sound 
political sense which is supposed to be lacking in the latter—an 
insight into the extraordinary complexity of social and economic 
life and a keen understanding of the politically practicable.'*^ 
The nucleus of truth whicli sucli observations contain is that 
the trade-union leaders (leaving out of consideration for the 

’Arturo Salucci, La Tcoria dcllo Seiopero, Libr. Modorna, Genoa, 1002, p, 
151. Salucci goes so far as to affirm that while the trade-union leaders 
marry quite young, marriage is for them not so much a union for sexual 
purposes as a matter of comfort to them in their lives of continual 
agitation. The analyses produced by many authors of the iisychology of 
trade-union leaders remind us at times of the reports of travellers in 
foreign lands, who tell us of human beings altogether dill'ercut from those 
with W’bom we are acquainttnl, and even of actions wdiicb appear utterly 
opposed to nature. Herein w’e have a criterion which leads us to doubt the 
trustworthiness of such reports, even when they are not adorned with stories 
of matters demonstrably false, as of dragons, centaurs, and other mythical 
monsters. (Cf. David Hume, Enquiries Concerning tfw Jlunwn IJyider- 
standing, ed. Clar. Press, edited by Helby-Bigge, Oxford, 1902, p. S4). 

The exaggeration w^hich is so often manifested in the enumeration and 
description of the good qinalities of the trade-union leaders can be explained 
on political grounds. It arises from the satisfaction felt in bourgeois circles 
wdth the practical tendencies of these leaders, and from the hope that is 
placed in them by the opponents of revolutionary socialism. 

* Even the opponents of such men in the labour movement do not deny 
what is said in the text. Por instance, Ernesto Cesare Longobardi, in an 
article criticizing the tactics of the Italian General Confederation of Labour, 
admits that the members of the executive committee of this body display 
technical competence, familiarity with the problems of working class life, 
and unremitting industry (La Crisi nelle Organizzazioni operaie, “II Vian- 
dante,^^ anno i, No. 29). 

“Werner Sombart, Vennocli! Ails TJieorie u. Geschichte der Gewcrhschaft- 
lichen Arheiterhewegung^ Fischer, Jena, 1900, pp. 90-1; Salucci, La Teoria 
dello Sciopero, ed. cit., p. 152; llerkner, Vie Arbeitcrfrage, ed. cit., p. 156; 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, ed. cit., p. 152; Paul de 
Bousiers, Le Tradc-unionisme en Anglcterre, Colin, Paris, 1897, p. 368; 
Eduard Bernstein, Vie Arbcitcrbcwcgung, ed. cit., p. 147. 
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present those of syndicalist tendency) differ in many respects 
from the leaders of political socialism. 

Among: the trade-union leaders themselves, however, there are 
great differences, corresponding to the different phases of the 
trade-union movement. The qualities requisite for the leadership 
of an organization whose finances are still weak, and which de¬ 
votes itself chiefly to propaganda and strikes, must necessarily 
differ from those reejuisite for the leadership of a trade union 
supplying an abundance of solid benefits and aiming above all 
at pea(a‘ful practical results. Tn the former case the chief re¬ 
quisites are enthusiasm and the talents of the preacher. The 
work of the organizer is closely analogous to that of the rebel 
or the apostle. According to certain critics, these qualities may 
well be associated, above all in the early days of the proletarian 
movement, with the crassest ignorance.^^^ During this period, 
propaganda is chiefly romantic and sentimental, and its objective 
is moral rather than material. Very different is it when the 
movement is more advanced. The great complexity of the du¬ 
ties which the trade union has now to fulfil and the increasing 
importance assumed in the life of the union by financial, tech¬ 
nical, and administrative questions, render it necessary that the 
agitator should give place to the employee equipped with tech¬ 
nical knowledge. The commercial traveller in the class struggle 
is replaced by the strict and prosaic bureaucrat, the fervent 
idealist by the cold materialist, the democrat whose convictions 
are (at least in theory) absolutely firm by the conscious autocrat. 
Oratorical activity passes into the background, for administra¬ 
tive aptitudes are now of the first importance. Consequently, in 
this new period, while the leadership of the movement is less 
noisy, less brilliant, and less glorious, it is of a far more solid 
character, established upon a much sounder practical compe¬ 
tence. The leaders are now differentiated from the mass of their 
followers, not only by their personal qualities as specialists en¬ 
dowed with insight and mastery of routine, but in addition by 
the barrier of the rules and regulations which guide their own 
actions and with the aid of which they control the rank and file. 
The rules of the German federation of metal-workers occupy 
forty-seven printed pages and are divided into thirty-nine para¬ 
graphs, each consisting of from ten to twelve seetions.^^ ^'^ere 

*® .Fausto Pagliari, Le Organi^zazioni e i loro Impiegatiy ed. cit., p. 6. 

“Herkner, Die Arhciterfrage, ed. cit„ p. 116.—It may be ooted that the 
abundance of rules and regulations is one of the historical causes of the 
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is the workman who would not lose himself in sneh a labyrinth ? 
The modern trade-union olTieiah above all if he directs a federa¬ 
tion, must have precise knowledge of a given branch of industry, 
and must know how at any moment to form a sound estimate of 
the comparative forces of his own organization and the adver¬ 
saries \ 

lie must be equally well acquainted with the technical and 
with the economic side of the industry. lie must know the 
cost of manufacture of the commodities concerned, the source 
and cost of the raw materials, the state of the markets, the 
wages and conditions of the workers in different regions. lie 
must poss(‘ss the talents at once of a general and those of a 
diplomatist. 

These excellent qualities of the trade-union leader are not 
always compatible with the democratic regime, and indet'd they 
often conflict unmistakably with the conditions of this regime. 

It is especially in the ex-manual worker that the love of power 
manifests itself with the greatest intensity. Having just suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing off the chains lie wore as a wage-labourer and 
a vassal of capital, he is least of all disposed to indue new chains 
which will bind him as a slave of the masses. Like all freed- 
men, he has a certain tendency to abuse his newiy acquired free¬ 
dom—a tendency to lilxTtinage. In all countries w^e learn from 
experience that the w^orking-class leader of proletarian origin is 
apt to be capricious and despotic. He is extremely loath to tol¬ 
erate contradiction. This trait is doubtless partly dependent 
upon his character as parvenu, for it is in the nature of the 
parvenu to maintain his authority with extreme jealousy, to 
regard all criticism as an attempt to humiliate him and to 
diminish his importance, as a deliberate and ill-natured allusion 
to his past. Just as the converted Jew dislikes references to his 
Hebrew birth, so also the labour leader of proletarian origin 


distance which has been established between the class of employees and the 
mass. Colbert tells us that the French bureaucracy was born out of the 
mania for codification. ‘SSon oppression devint inquiete, diffuse, minu- 
tieuse, et se perdit dans une telle g6nf'ration de r^glements que, par exemple, 
le seul code des marchands dc hois de Paris %ale en volume tout le Corps 
du Droit Romain’’ (L^nnontey, l£ssai sur VEtablissement monarcMque de 
Louis XIV, ed. cit., p. ^139).—Enough has been said to enable us to judge 
the value of the opinion sometimes expressed (cf. Octors, De Catechismus 
van den Werl-mun, ed. cit., p. 21) that the problem of trade-union organiza¬ 
tion is so simple that any workman can master it. 

“ C. Pagliari, Le Organizzazioni, etc,, ed. cit,, p. 7. 
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dislikes any references to his state of dependence and his posi¬ 
tion as an employee. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, like all self-made men, the 
trade-union leader is intensely vain. Although he commonly 
poss(‘sses extensive knowledj^e of material details, he lacks gen¬ 
eral culture and a wide philosophical view,^'^ and is devoid of 
the secure self-confidence of the born leader; for these reason.; 
he is apt to show himself less resistant than he should be towards 
the interested and amiable advances of bourgeois notables, lu 
a letter to )Sorge, Engels wrote of England:^'* ''The most re¬ 
pulsive thing in this country is the bourgeois 'respectability’ 
wlii(‘li has invaded tlie very blood and bone of the workers. The 
organizat ion of so(uety into firmly established hierarchical grada¬ 
tions, in which each one has his proper pride, but also an inborn 
respect for his 'betters’ and 'superiors,’ is taken so much as a 
mattt*r of course, is so ancient and traditional, that it is com¬ 
paratively easy for the bourgeois to play the part of s(‘dueers. 
For example, I am by no means sure that John Burns is not 
proud(‘r in tlie depths of his soul of his popularity with Car¬ 
dinal Manning, the Lord Majmr, and the bourgeoisie in general, 
than of his popularity among his own class. Even Tom Mann, 
whom I regard as the best of these leaders of working-class 
origin, is glad to talk of how he went to lunch with the Lord 
Mayor.” 

In Germany, one of the few "class-conscious” German 
workers who have come into personal contact with William 
II did not venture in the royal presence to give expression to 
his convictions or to manifest his fidelity to the principles of 

^®Thc twilight of culture wliich has been dispersed through the proletariat 
througli the participation of modern workers in politics and in intellectual 
discussions bearing upon political life, often produces in the minds of such 
persons an attitude which Sombart rather unha])pily terms “ dogmatism ’ ^ 
(Werner Sombart, Das Proletariat, Riitten u. Loening, Frankfort-on-the 
Main, 1906, p. 84), but one which is certainly not apt to contribute to 
freedom of the spirit. It is very natural that this should bo so. The share 
of culture which the modern working man has won for himself at an 
incredible cost of physical and mental energy necessarily seems to him 
(who lacks leisure and adequate preliminary knowledge to make a good 
use of what he has learned, and who lacks the ability to control the ac¬ 
curacy of his own mental acquirements) a noli me tangere, an invaluable 
treasure, which must be relentlessly and zealously guarded against all 
criticism (his own or another's) precisely because it has been won by ao 
much labour. 

Briefe und AussUgCf etc,, ed. cit., pp. 324-5. 
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his party.^® There already exists in the proletariat an extensive 
stratum consisting of the directors of cooperative societies, the 
secretaries of trade unions, the trusted leaders of various or¬ 
ganizations, whose psychology is entirely modelled upon that of 
the bourgeois classes with whom they associate.^® 

The new environment exercises a potent influence upon the 
ex-manual w^orker. Ilis manners become gentler and more re- 
fined.^^ In his daily association with persons of the highest 
birth he learns the usages of good society and endeavours to as¬ 
similate them. Not infrequently the wmrking-class deputies en¬ 
deavour to mask the change wdiich has occurred. The socialist 
leaders, and the same is true of the democratic-Christians and 
the trade-union leaders, if of working-class origin, when speak¬ 
ing to the masses like to describe themselves as working men. 
By laying stress upon their origin, upon the characteristics 
they share with the rank and file, they ensure a good reception 
and inspire affection and confidence. During the elections of 
1848 in France it w^as the mode for candidates to speak of them¬ 
selves as oxivricrs. This was not simply a title of honour, but 
also a title which helped to success. No l(*ss than twenty-one of 
these ouvriers thus secured election. The real signification of 

^^ Arbeiterzeitimg ^ ’ of Dortmund, September 16, 1903: the year 

1900, the representatives of the Imperial Insurance Institute were com¬ 
manded to an audieiico at the court, on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the new administrative building in Berlin. The stucco-worker Buchholz, 
well known in trade-union circles, was present with his colleagues. Buchholz, 
who was wearing the iron cross, attracted the personal attention of William 
II. The king was apparently aware of Buchholz position as a socialist, 
and said: believe the socialists are all opponents of the monarchyV 

Buchholz promptly answered: *No, Your Majesty, not all! ^ 

^•The princes of the ancicn regime, being profound psychologists, knew 
better than the socialists of to-day how to value at its worth the influence 
of environment upon personality. In the political testament of Augustus 
II of Saxony, King of Poland, we find a remarkable passage in which he 
recommended his successor to change ambassadors frequently, for they were 
apt to accommodate themselves to the interests of the court to which they 
were accredited, and to allow themselves to be overcome by the influences 
of their new environment (Paul Haake, Ein Poliiisches Testament Konig 
Augusts der Starken, * ‘ Historische Zeitschrift, ^ ^ Ixxxvii, fasc. 1, p. 7). 

” * * Among the fifty-eight socialist deputies, there are at least thirty who 
come from the factory or the workshop and whose natural temperamental 
energy has never been chastened by the discipline of the drawing-room; it 
should certainly give occasion for astonishment to the bourgeois that they 
are almost invariably well-behaved, that they hardly ever break the con¬ 
ventions'' (Maximilian Harden, '^Zukunft," anno x, No. 2, December 6, 
1902). 
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this title may be learned from a study of the list of candidates 
presented by the modern socialist party in France, Italy, and 
elsewhere; here we find that a master-tinsmith (a man who 
keeps a shop and is therefore a petty bourgeois) describes him¬ 
self as a “tinker,’^ and so on. It even happens that the same 
candidate will describe himself as a workman in an electoral ad¬ 
dress intended for working-class readers, and as an employer in 
an appeal to the bourgeoisie. When they have entered Parlia¬ 
ment, some of the ex-manual workers continue, more or less os¬ 
tentatiously, to difi'erentiate themselves by their dress from 
their bourgeois colleagues. But it is not by such external signs 
of a proletarian origin that they can hope to prevent the internal 
change, which was described by Jaures (before his own adhesion 
to socialism) in the following terms: ‘‘Les deputes ouvriers qui 
arrivent au Parlernent s'embourgeoisent vite, au mauvais sens du 
mot; ils perdent leur seve et leur energie premiere, et il ne leur 
reste plus qiPune sorte de seiitimentalite de tribune/' 

Inspired with a foolish self-satisfaction, the ex-worker is apt 
to take pleasure in his new environment, and he tends to become 
indifferent and even hostile to all progressive aspirations in the 
democratic sense. He accommodates himself to the existing 
order, and ultimately, weary of the struggle, becomes even rec¬ 
onciled to that order.^® What interest for them has now the 
dogma of the social revolution? Their own social revolution 
has already been effected. At bottom, all the thoughts of these 
leaders are concentrated upon the single hope that there shall 
long continue to exist a proletariat to choose them as its dele¬ 
gates and to provide them with a livelihood.-® Consequently 


Jean Jaur5s, ^^Depeche de ToulouseP^ November 12, 1887. 

Weber, a few years ago, advised the German princes, if they 
wished to appease their terrors of socialism, to spend a day on the 
platform at a socialist congress, so that they might convince them¬ 
selves that in the whole crowd of assembled revolutionists ‘Hhe 
dominant type of expression was that of the petty bourgeois, of the 
self-satisfied innkeeper,’’ and that there was no trace of genuine revo¬ 
lutionary enthusiasm (Max Weber’s speech at the Magdeburg congress 
of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, stenographic report of the sitting, 
October 2, 1907). 

** Madeleine Pelletier (La Fin du Guesdismcy ^‘Guerre Sociale,” iii, 
No. 4), writing of the evolution of the French labour leaders, says: 
*‘Mais F%e, la maladie, 6taient venus et I’an^nergie avec eux. Autour 
du Maltre s ’6taient formas des centaines d ’el^ves que la lutte des 
classes avaient fait d6put6s, conseillers g^n^raux et municipaux, maires, 
secretaires de mairie et qui, enchant^s de I’aubaine, songeaient, sans 
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they contend that what is above all necessary is to organize, to 
organize unceasingly, and that the cause of the workers will 
not gain the victory until the last worker has been enrolled in 
the organization. Like all the heati possidcrites, they are poor 
fighters. They incline, as in England, to a theory in accordance 
with which the workers and the capitalists are to be united in a 
kind of league, and to sliare, although still unequally, in the 
profits of a coraraon enterprise. Thus the wages of the la¬ 
bourers become dependent ui)on the returns of the business. This 
doctrine, based ui)on the prineii)le of what is known as the 
sliding-scale, throws a veil over all existing class-antagonisms 
and impresses upon labour organizations a purely mercantile 
and technical stamp. If a struggle becomes inevitable, the 
leader undertakes prolonged negotiations with the enemy; the 
more protracted these negotiations, th(‘ more often is his name 
repeated in the newspapers and by the public. If he con¬ 
tinues to express ^‘reasonable opinions,’^ he may be sure of 
securing at once the praise of his opponents and (in most cases) 
the admiring gratitude of the crowd. 

Personal egoism, pusillanimity, and baseness are often as¬ 
sociated with a fund of good sense and wide knowledge, and so 
intimately associated that a ilistinction of the good qualities 
from the bad becomes a difficult matter. The hotheads, who 
are not lacking among the labour leaders of ])roletarian origin, 
become cool. They have acquired a conscientious (conviction 
that it would be a mistake to pursue an aggressive policy, 
which would in their view not merely fail to bring any profit, 
but would endanger the results hitherto attained. Thus in most 
cases two orders of motives are in operation, the egoistic and 
the objective, working hand in hand. The resultant of these 
influences is that state of comparative calm proper to the labour 
leader, regarding which an employee of one of the trade unions 
has expressed himself with great frankness: “It is no matter 
for reproach, but is perfectly comprehensible, that when we 
were all still working at the bench and had to get along as 
best we could with our small wages, we had a keener personal 
interest in a speedy change of the existing social order than 
we have in our present conditions.’’ Such a state of mind will 

oser 1 ’avouer, que le besoin d ^une revolution sociale ne se faisait plus aussi 
vivement son tir qu’au temps ou ils gagnaient cent sous par jour.'' 

’^Kloth, leader of the bookbinders* union, speaking at the (conference 
of the trade-union executives in Berlin, 1906 {ProtoJcoll, p. 10). In the 
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be yet further reinforeed if the former manual worker should be, 
as he often is, engaged in journalistic work. Although in most 
cases he will with admirable diligence have amassed a con¬ 
siderable amount of knowledge, he has not had the necessary 
preliminary training to enable him to assemble, re-elaborate, 
and assimilate the elements of his knowledge to constitute a 
scientific doctrine*, or evem to create for hims(*lf a syslem of 
directive ideas. Consequently his personal inclinations towards 
quietism cannot be neutralized, as unquestionably happens in 
the case of many Marxists, by the pr(*ponderant ernu'gy of a 
compre'hensive theory. Marx long ago recognized this defect in 
proletarian leaders, sa.ying: ‘‘AVhen tlie workers abandon 
manual labour to become professional writers, they almost al¬ 
ways make a mess of the theoretical side.’^““ 

We see, then, that the substitution of leaders of proletarian 
origin for those of bourgeois origin offers the working-class 
movement no guarante(% either in theory or in pra('tiee, against 
the political or moral infidelity of the leaders. In 1848, when 
the elections ordered by the provisional government took jdace 
in France, eleven of the deputies who entered the Chamber 
were members of the working class. No less than ten of tlujse 
promptly abandoned the labour programme on the strength of 
which they had been elect(*d."’^ A yet more charactertistie ex¬ 
ample is furnished by the history of the leaders of the Italian 
branch of the International (1868-79). Here the leaders, who 
were for the most part derived from the bourgeoisie and the 
nobility, nearly all showed themselves to be persons of dis¬ 
tinguished worth. The only two exceptions were ineii of work¬ 
ing-class origin. Stefano Caporusso, who spoke of himself as 
‘Hhe model workingman,^’ embezzled the funds of the socialist 
group of Naples, of which he was the president; while Carlo 
Terzaghi, president of the section of Turin, turned out to be 
a police sx)y and was expelled from the partySpeaking gen¬ 
erally, we learn from the history of the labour movement tliat a 
socialist party is exposed to the influence of the political en- 

Protokoll it is bore iioUul that there wore vigorous cries of objection, 
and also the remark, “What you say applies still more to the employees 
of the socialist party. “ (Of. supra^ p. 146.) 

“Letter to 8orge, October 19, 1877, Briefe u. Aus^iigCf etc., ed. 
cit., p. 159. 

"Arthur Arnould, Histoire populairc ct parlcmcntairc de la Com¬ 
mune de Paris, Kistemaekers, Brussels, 1878, vol. ii, p. 43. 

"Of, Michels, Prolotariato et Borghesia, etc., ed. cit., pp. 72 et seq. 
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vironment in proportion to the decree in which it is genuinely 
proletarian in character. The first deputy of the Italian socialist 
party (which at that time consisted exclusively of manual work¬ 
ers), Antonio Maflfi, a type-founder, elected to parliament in 
1882, speedily joined one of the bourgeois sections of the left, 
declaring that his election as a working man did not make it 
necessary for him to set himself in opposition to the other 
classes of societyIn Fran(‘e, the two men who under the 
Second Empire had been the leaders of the Proudhonists, Henri 
Louis Tolain, the engraver, and PVibourg, the compositor, and 
who at the first international congress in Geneva (IBGO) had 
urgently advocated an addition to the rules to effect the ex¬ 
clusion of all intellectuals and bourgeois from tlie organization, 
when the Commune was declared in 1871 ranged themselves on 
the side of Thiers, and were therefore ex])elhHl fi’oni the In¬ 
ternational as traitors. It may be added that Tolain eiuh'd his 
career as a senator under the conservative republic. Odger, 
the English labour leader, a member of the general council of 
the International, abandoned this body after the insurrection 
in Paris. It is true that he was in part influenced in this 
direction by his objection to the dictatorial methods of JNIarx. 
But Marx could rejoin, not without reason, that Odg<T had 
wished merely to make use of the International to acquire the 
confidence of the masses, and that he was ready to turn his 
back upon socialism as soon as it seemcHl to him an obstacle to 
his political career. A similar case was that of Lucraft, also 
on the general council of the International, who secured an 
appointment as school inspector under the British government.^® 
In a word, it may said that when the forces of the workers are 
led against the bourgeoisie by men of working-class origin, 
the attack is always less vigorous and conducted in a way less 
accordant with the alleged aims of the movement than when the 
leaders of the workers spring from some other class. A French 
critic, referring to the political conduct of the working-class 
leaders of the proletariat, declares that alike intellectually and 
morally they are inferior to the leaders of bourgeois origin, 
lacking the education and the culture which these possess. The 
same writer declares that the behaviour of many of the leaders 
of working-class origin cannot fail to contribute to the intensive 

* Alfredo Angiolini, Cinquent*anni di Socialismo in Italia, ed. cit., 

pp. 180-6. 

“G. Jaeckh, Die Internationale, ed, cit., p. 152. 
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culture of anti-parliamcntarist tendencies. ‘‘Apres le rSgne de 
la feodalite, nous avons eu le regne de la bourgeoisie. Apres le 
bourgeois, aurons-nous le coiitremaitre ?—Notre ennemi, c'est 
notre maitre, a dit La Fontaine. Mais le maitre le plus redout- 
able, c’est celui qui sort de nos rangs et qui, a force de mensonges 
et de roublardises, a su s’elever jusqu’au pouvoir.^’ 

It was hoped that the energetic entry of the proletariat upon 
the world-stage would have an ethically regenerative influence, 
that the new elements would exercise a continuous and un¬ 
wearied control over the public authorities, and that (endowed 
with a keen sense of responsibility) they would strictly control 
the working of their own organizations. These anticipations 
have been disappointed by the oligarchical tendencies of the 
workers themselves. As Cesare Loinbroso iiointed out without 
contradiction in an article published in the central organ of 
the Italian socialist parly, the more the proletariat approxi¬ 
mates to the possession of the power and the wealth of the 
bourgeoisie, the more does it adopt all th(* vices of its opponent 
and the more does it become an instrument of corruption. 

‘ ^ Then there arise all those subdivisions of our so-called popular 
parties, which have all the vices of the bourgeois parties, which 
claim and often possess a prestige among the people, and which 
easily become the tools of governmental corruption sailing un¬ 
der liberal colours in their name.’^^^ We have sufficient ex¬ 
amples in European history, even in that of very recent date, 
of the manner in which the artificial attempt to retain the 
party leadership in proletarian hands has led to a political 
misoneism against which the organized workers of all countries 
have every reason to be on their guard. The complaint so 
frequently voiced by the rank and file of the socialists that 
almost all the defects of the movement arise from the flooding 
of the proletarian party with bourgeois elements are merely 
the outcome of ignorance of the historical characteristics of the 
period through which we are now passing. 

*^Flax (Victor M6ric), Coutant (d’lvry), ^‘Hommes du Jour,’^ Paris, 
908, No. 32. 

“Cesare Lombroso, I Frutti di un Voto, ‘*Avanti,No. 2987 (April 
27, 1905). The criminologist RafFaele Garofalo prophesies that the 
protelariat will follow in the footsteps of the bourgeoisie, * ‘ that tiers etat 
which was to substitute its youthful energies for a decadent and degen¬ 
erate aristocracy,^^ but which instead of doing this ‘‘has displayed a 
hundred-fold the defects and the corruption of its predecessors^' (Garo¬ 
falo, La Superstisione socialista, Turin, 1894, p. 178). 
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The leaders of the democratic parties do not present every¬ 
where the same type, for the complex of tendencies by which 
they are influenced necessarily varies in accordance with en¬ 
vironment, national character, climate, historical tradition, etc. 

The United States of America is the land of the almighty 
dollar. In no other country in the world does public life seem 
to be dominated to the same extent by the tliirst for gold. The 
unrestricted power of capital necessarily involves corruption. 
In America, however, this corruption is not merely exhibited 
upon a gigantic scale, but, if we are to believe American 
critics, has become a recognized institution.^^ Whilst in Europe 
such corruption gives rise to censure and anger, in America it is 
treated with indifference or arouses no more than an indulgent 
smile. Lecky declares that if we were to judge the Americans 
solely by the manner in which they conduct themselves in 
public life, our judgments would be extremely unfavourable— 
and unjust.®*^ 

We cannot wonder, then, that North America should be pre¬ 
eminently the country in w^hich the aristocratic tendencies of 
the labour leaders, fostered by an environment often permeated, 
as has just been explained, by a gross and unrefined materialism, 

** The extent to which, in the States, corruption has progressed among 
the representatives of the people would seem to be displayed by a news- 
item recently circulated in the principal European papers. In this 
we were told that a society had been formed in Washington, known as 
the ‘^Private Secretaries^ Union,’' which was to protect its members 
against being plundered by the American popular representatives. The 
members of the House of Representatives are paid, in addition to their 
salary of $7,500 a year, a sum of $1,500 for a secretary. The congress¬ 
men receive this supplement personally, but must furnish documentary 
proof that the amount is paid over to a secretary. Many of these states¬ 
men, being of a thrifty disposition, engage a shorthand writer for the 
session at a fee of $500, and pocket the balance. Others install relatives 
of their own as private secretaries, so that all the money shall be kept in 
the family. Another arrangement is for five of the congressmen to combine 
to employ a common secretary, who receives $3,000 a year, but each of 
the five employers clears $900 by the transaction. Thus there are numerous 
variations, but in any case the private secretary fails to secure all the 
fruits of his labour. 

*®W. E. H. Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, ed. cit., vol. i, pp. 113-14. 
According to Robert Clarkson Brooks (Corruption in American Politics and 
Life, Dodd Mead & Co., New York, 1910, p. 54), the corruption existing 
in the States is merely the expression of the higher moral level of public 
life: “If monarchies are less corrupt than democracies, it is also true 
that monarchies do not repose so much faith in the fundamental honesty 
of their citizens as do democracies.” 
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should have developed freely and upon a gigantic scale. The 
leaders of the American proletariat have merely followed the 
lead of the capitalism by which the life of their country is 
dominated. The consequence is that their party life has also 
become essentially plutocratic.^' When they have secured an 
improved rate of wages and similar advantages, the officials of 
the trade unions, wearing evening dress, meet the employers in 
siunptuous banquets. At congresses it is the custom to offer 
foreign delegates, and even their wives, valuable gifts, jewellery, 
etc. The special services of the leaders are rewarded by in¬ 
creases of salary, which sometimes attain considerable figures. 
We learn from indisputable authority that many of the labour 
leaders, and especially of the trade-union leaders, regard their 
positions simply as a means for personal advancement. Ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of the well-informed, the American 
working class has hitherto produced few leaders of whom it 
has any reason to be proud. Many of them shamelessly and 
unscrupulously exploit for personal ends the posts which they 
have secured through the confidence of their fellow-workmen. 
Taken as a whole, the American labour leaders have been 
described as ‘‘stupid and cupid.''^- We owe to Gaylord Wil- 
shire, himself also an American and a socialist, the following 
unflattering picture of the socialist leader: “He is a man who 
often expresses a social dissatisfaction based upon personal 
failure. He is very apt to be loud rather than profound. He 
is, as a rule, not an educated man, and his demands and urgings 
are based too often on ignorance. “ Intelligent and honest 
workmen are consequently repelled from the labour organiza¬ 
tions or induced to follow false paths. We have even been told 
that not a few labour leaders are altogether in the hands of 
the capitalists. Being uneducated parvenus, they are extremely 
sensible to flatteiy,^^ but this seems to be among the least of 
their defects. In many cases they are no more than paid 
servants of capital. The “Union Officer'' then becomes a 

In 1909 the congress of the American labour organizations made 
a special grant of $4,000 each to Crompers, Morrison, and Mitchell, who 
had been condemned by the Supreme Court for offences connected with 
the labour movement. 

"Austin Lewis, The Bise of the American Proletariat, ed. cit., p. 
200 . 

“Gaylord Wilshire, Wilshire Editorials, Wilshire Book Co., New York, 
1906, p. 140. 

“Austin Lewis, op. cit., p. 202. 
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‘‘boss’’ in the hands of the enemy, a “scab’’ or, to use a still 
more signifu^ant American expression, “a labour lieutenant of 
the capitalist class.It is from the socialists themselves that 
we learn almost incredible details regarding certain categories 
of American workers who have achieved a privileged position, 
but who are utterly devoid of moral sense. Among the best 
organized unions there are some which enter into regular treaties 
with the capitalists in their respective branches of industry 
in order to exploit the consumer and to I'flfect with the capitalist 
a friendly division of the spoiL^® In other cases, the leaders 
of a federation of trad(‘ unions, bribed by one group of em¬ 
ployers, will organize strik(‘s among the employees of another 
group. On the other hand, many strikes which are progressing 
favourably for tlie workers come abruptly to an end bec'ause 
the employers have made it worth tlie leaders’ while to call 
the strike off. The absence of socialist tendencies among the 
American workers, their lack of class eojiseiousness, have been 
rioted with admiration by distinguislH'd writers and loading 
members of the employing class, who prais(^ these workers for 
their exceptional intelligence, and hold them up as examples 
to the degenerate and lazy Europ(‘an Avorking men.'^^ Yet these 
same intelligent American workers are led by the nose hy such 
men as we have been describing, and appear to be the only 
ones who fail to notice the misdeeds of the labour leadtjrs. In¬ 
deed, they favour these misdeeds by refusing to work at the 
same bench with those of their comrades who, more perspica(‘ious 
than themselves, have attracted the enmity of the leaders by 
discovering and unmasking the frauds of the latter.^^ 

The history of the organized working class in North America 
certainly rivals, in respect of the frequent occurrence of cor¬ 
ruption, the history of a part of the capitalist class in the 
same country. A historian of the American labour movement 
exclaims: “It is in both cases a sordid and dreary tale and, 
in the case of organized labour, is unrelieved to a disappointing 
degree by the heroism and sentiment which have played such 

•^Daniel De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades-Unionism, ed. cit., 
pp. 10-12, 41-43. 

George D. Herron, The Day of Judgment, Kerr, Chicago, 1904, p. 17. 
—See also Werner Sombart, Warum gibt cs in den, Vereinigien Staaten 
jeeinen So::iali8mus?, ed. cit., p. 33. 

•’Of., for example, E. Cauderiier, L^Evolution Sconomujue du XIX 
sidcle, Brussels, 1903, p. 209. 

“De Leon, ed. cit., p. 12. 
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a conspieiious part in the labour movements of other countries. 
The cynicism of a civilization based on cash seems to have 
found its way into the bones of both capitalist and proletarian.^^ 
The American labour movement is the purest in respect of its 
proletarian composition and is at the same time the richest in 
examples of social perversion. Side by side with the vulgar 
and interested corruption to which we have referred, there 
exists, indeed, a corruption which arises from idealism, and 
the latter must not be confused with the former. It some¬ 
times happcms that the leadc^r allows himself to be induced by 
pecuniary considerations to attack a given party, the money 
being furnish(‘d by otluu* parties or by the government. That 
lie should do this presupposes, inde(‘d, that his point of view 
regarding money is non olct; but he acts as he does exclusively 
in the int(;rest of his party, and not a j^enny of the money he 
re(*eives goes into his own pocket. An American political econ¬ 
omist has justly pointed out that such corniption sometimes 
involves a heroic capacity for self-sacrifiee on tlie part of the 
leader who, to secure advantages for the party with the foreign 
money, faces the fiercest attai'ks and the worst suspicions, and 
even, if need hn, accepts his own political annihilation. He 
offers up his honour to Ihe party, the greatest sacrifice that 
a man of honour can make.^^ Of this kind, for example, is 
the corrujition of which the leaders of the political labour move¬ 
ment have frequently been accused by the liberals, namely, 
when they have accepted mom^y from the conservatives or from 
the government in order to fight liberals or radicals. There 
are not a few instances of this kind in the history of the inter¬ 
national labour movement. Thus, in England, during the gen¬ 
eral election of 1885, the leaders of the Social Democratic 
Federation, in order to run two candidates in metropolitan 
constituencies, accepted money from the tory party, whose aim 
it was to split the votes of its opponents, and thus to secure the 
defeat of the liberal candidates; the sum payable in this 
case was determined by the number of votes given to the 
socialist candidate, £8 for every vote.^^' Similarly, Constantino 


** Austin Lewis, op. cit., p. 196. 

Robert Clarkson Brooks, op. cit., pp. 65 et seq. 

Stegmann and Hugo [Lindeinann], Handhurh dcs So::;,, ed. cit., p. 

180. 

"Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Society: What it has done: How it has 
done itf Pabiaa Society, Loud., 1892, p. 6. 
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Lazzari, leader of the Milanese labour party, accepted from 
the goveriiraent the sum of 500 lire to carry on an electoral 
struggle against the bourgeois radicals."*® In Germany, the 
conduct of Schweitzer during the last years in which he was 
president of the Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, conduct 
which led to accusations of corruption in which Bebel joined, 
appears to have been dictated by similar considerations. Such 
at least is the impression produced by a perusal of the various 
references to the matter made by Gustav Mayer/^ In none of 
these cases is it fair to accuse the party leaders of personal 
corruption, since the money was not accepted for personal ends 
but for the supposed advantage of the party. Whether such 
procedures are politically wise, whether they make for the 
general advance of political morality, are different questions. 
Indubitably their influence on the mentality of the masses is 
not educational in a good sense. They are, moreover, especially 
dangerous to the leaders^ own morale. Corruption for honour¬ 
able motives is likely to be succeeded by corruption for dis¬ 
honourable. If the method were to be accepted as a regular 
and legitimate element of parly politics, it w^ould be easy for 
able but unscrupulous leaders to put a portion of the price of 
corniption into their own poc*kets, and yet to remain more 
‘‘usefur’ to the party than their disinterested and conscien¬ 
tious colleagues.'*^ This would be the beginning of the end, 
and would open the door to plutocracy in the party. 

It cannot be said that the English labour leaders are in these 
respects greatly superior to the American, although in England, 
perhaps, corruption assumes a more subtle and less obvious form. 
At the Amsterdam congress (1906) Bebel related in a private 
conversation what Marx and Engels had said to him once in 
London: “English socialism would certainly be far more 
advanced than it is to-day had not the capitalists been clever 
enough to check the movement by corrupting its leaders. 
Ilyndman, the leader of the English Marxists, a man of bour¬ 
geois origin who sacrificed a diplomatic career for the sake 


"Alfredo Angiolini, Cinquani^anni di Socialismo in Italia, Nerbini, 
Florence, 1900, 1st ed., p. 135. 

"Gustav Mayer, J, B, Schweitzer, ed, cit., pp. 129, 161, 181, 195, 321, 
379. 

“Cf. also R. 0. Brooks, op. cit,, p. 66; and supra, note 12, p. 231. 
"Daniel De Leon, Flashlights of the Amsterdam Congress, Labour 
Kews Co., New York, 1906, p. 41. 
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of socialism, relates in his memoirs that many of the working- 
class leaders, and among these the most energetic and the most 
gifted, after having acquired a genuine political culture with 
the aid of socialists of bourgeois origin, have not hesitated to 
sell this new acquirement to the bourgeoisie. Nor do the 
workers themselves complain of this, for, full of admiration 
for what they call the cleverness of their leaders, they have 
by their votes rendered possible the gradual rise of these in 
public life." Another writer well acquainted with the Eng¬ 
lish labour movement declares: “A prominent labour leader 
remarked recently that the labour movement was a charnel- 
house of broken reputations. That puts it too strongly, but, 
in e.ssence, how true!”^® 

Thus in the United States, and also, though to a less degree, 
in England, there exists a peculiar category of working-class 
leaders of proletarian origin. Among these there are unques¬ 
tionably to be found many men of strong character, and many 
who are uninfluenced by selfish considerations, although but 
few who take lofty views, who are endowed with a fine theo¬ 
retical insight, or capacity for coherent political work and the 
avoidance of opportunities for error. Most of them are excel¬ 
lent organizers and technicians. But apart from these some¬ 
what exceptional categories, there can be no doubt that many 
of the labour leaders are half-educated and arrogant egoists. 
We might almost imagine that Diderot had a premonition of 
such individuals when he made his ambitious Parisian beggar, 
Lumpazius, say; “Je serai comme tous les gueux revetus. Je 
serai le plus insolent maroufle qu’on eut encore vu.”^® 

*’11. M. Ilyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life, Macmillan, 
London, 1911, p. 433. 

"S. G. Hobson, Boodle and Cant, loe. cit., p. 588. 

“Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau, Delarue, Paris, 1877, p. 44. 
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INTELLECTUALS, AND THE NEED FOR THEM IN 
THE WORKING-CLASS PARTIES 

In the early days of the labour movement the bour^^eois intel¬ 
lectuals who adhered to the cause of the workers were regarded 
by these with profound esteem; but as the movement matured 
the attitude of the proletariat became transformed into one of 
undue criticism. This antipathy on the part of the rank and 
file of the socialists is based upon false presuppositions, and 
proceeds from two antithetical points of view. Some, like the 
group of the ‘‘Neue ZeiU’ and the ''Leipzige Volkszeitung'’ in 
Germany, with the support of the revolutionary-minded work¬ 
ers of Berlin, of the two Saxonies, and of Rhenish Westphalia, 
persisting in the maintenance of intransigent revolutionary 
conceptions, think themselves justified in accusing the intel¬ 
lectuals of a tendency to ‘‘take the edge off” the labour move¬ 
ment, to water it down,” to give it ^‘bourgeois” characteristics, 
to rob it of proletarian virility, and to inspire it with an 
opportunist spirit of compromise. The others, the reformists, 
the revisionists, who find inconvenient the continued reminder 
principiis obsta! with which they are assailed by the revolu¬ 
tionists, in their turn attack the intellectuals,^ regarding 
them as meddlesome intruders, fossilized professors, and 
so on, as persons who are utterly devoid of any sound 
ideas of the labour movement and of its necessities, dis¬ 
turbing its nomal course with their ideas of the study. 
Thus whilst the first group of critics regard the intellectuals as 
being for the most part reformists, bourgeois-minded socialists 
of the extreme right, the other group of critics classes the in¬ 
tellectuals as ultra-revolutionary, as anarchizing socialists of 


‘Sometimes, even, when these belong to their own tendency. Thus 
Eduard Bernstein was attacked by the German trade-union leaders at 
the trade-union congress of Cologne on account of his theory of the 
general strike, being treated as an incompetent and uninvited intruder. 
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the extreme left. In Italy, towards 1902, the intellectuals 
found themselves placed between two fires. On one side the 
reformists claimed to represent the healthy proletarian energy 
of the economic organizations of the peasants as against the 
circoUtti amhiziosetti (‘‘the self-seeking petty circles’’—i.c. 
socialist groups in the towns), which were comiiosed for the 
most part,, so th(\y affirmed, of bourgeois and petty bourgeois. 
On the other sid(\ the revolutionists of tlie “Avanguardia 
Socialista” grouj) entered the lists against tluv employees and 
the bourgeois lead(‘rs, in the name of the class-conscious prole¬ 
tariat of industrial workers. Thus by both factions alike the 
intellectuals wer(? treated as scapegoats and made responsible 
for all the mistakes and sins of the })arty.“ Hut both sides are 
wrong. Above all it is hardly possible to imagine the reasons 
which would induce nTugees from the boiirgi^oisie to adhere 
to the extreme right wing of the working-class party. It is 
rather the adverse thesis which might be sustained by psycho¬ 
logical and historical arguments which are good but not de¬ 
cisive. 

1. Lei us first consider the psychological arguments. Kaut- 
sky, referring to a pm’iod wdien “even by educated persons 
socialism was stigmatized as criminal or insane” (a period 
which Kautsky wrongly imagines to have passed away), makes 
the judicious observation that the bourgeois who adheres to the 
socialist cause needs more firmness of character, stronger revo¬ 
lutionary passion, and greater force of conviction, than the 
proletarian who takes a similar stej).'^ The violent internal and 
external struggles, the days full of bitterness and the nights 
without sleep during which his socialist faith has ripened, 
have combined to produce in the socialist of bourgeois origin, 
especially if he be derived from the higher circles of the 
bourgeoisie, an ardour and a tenacity which are rarely en¬ 
countered among proletarian socialists. He has broken com¬ 
pletely with the bourgeois world, and henceforward confronts it 
as a mortal enemy, as one irreconcilable a priori. The conse¬ 
quence is that, in the struggle with the bourgeoisie, the socialist 


*Cf. Michels, 11 Trolctariato. etc., ed. oit., pp. 357 ct scq. Cf. also, 
as regards France, the arthdes of Charles Rappoport in the ‘*Neue Zeit” 
during the years 1909-10-31. 

* Karl Kautsky, Dw Soziale Revolution. 1. Sozmlreform u. SoziaU 
Revolution, ‘ * Vorwarts, ^ ^ Berlin, 1902, p. 27; also Rrpuhlik u. SozialdcmO' 
cratie in Frankreich, *^Neue Zeit,’’ xxiii. No. 11, p. 333. 
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intellectual will incline towards the most revolutionary ten¬ 
dencies.'* 

There is, however, another reason which leads the ex-bourgeois 
to make common cause with the intransigent socialists, and 
this is his knowledge of history and his intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of the bourgeoisie. To the proletarian socialist 
it is often difficult to form any precise idea of the power of 
his adversaries and to learn the nature of the means at their 
disposal for the struggle.'^ Often, too, he is inspired with an 
ingenuous admiration for the benevolent attempts at social 
reform patronized by certain strata of the bourgeoisie. Paced 
by the more or less serious or more or less deccdtful offer of 
panaceas, he is often in the position of the peasant at the fair 
who listens open-mouthed while the quack vaunts the miraculous 
virtue of his remedies.® Conversely the socialist of bourgeois 
origin will interpret more i)recisely the efforts made by the 
bourgeoisie to put the labour movement to sleep, llis expe¬ 
rience as a bourgeois will enable him to penetrate more easily the 
real motives of the different proceedings of the enemy. That 
which to his proletarian comrade seems a chivalrous act and 
proof of a conciliatory spirit, he will recognize as an act of base 
flattery, performed for the purposes of corruption. That which 
a proletarian socialist considers a great step forward towards 
the end, will appear to the bourgeois socialist as an infinitesimal 
advance along the infinitely extended road of the class struggle. 

The difference of intellectual level between those who ad¬ 
vocate the same idea, dependent upon their respective derivation 
from a proletarian or a bourgeois environment, must necessarily 
reflect itself in the manner in which they represent this idea in 
the face of non-socialists, and in the tactics they employ towards 


*Cf. supra, pp. 251 ct seq. 

•Augusto Novelli, the dramatist, at oae time a compositor in his na¬ 
tive city of Florence, was for years an active member of the socialist 
party. In one of his comedies, a workman is asked what ho and his 
comrades have done for their defence in a struggle with their employer 
in which they are engaged. The workman replies that a mixed committee 
has been chosen to represent the views of the strikers, a committee of 
workers and intellectuals. The questioner exclaims: “But why mixed! 
Could you not settle the matter yourselves?^’ To which the other replies: 
“We need a man with some intelligence or else we are likely to be hum¬ 
bugged” (A, Novelli, La Chiocciola, L’Elzeviriana, Florence, 1901, p. 
117). 

®Cf. supra, pp, 303, 308-9, 312. 
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adversaries and sympathizers. The psychological process which 
goes on in the socialists of these two categories rests upon a 
logical foundation. The proletarian adherent of the party who 
remains a simple member of the rank and file attentively follows 
the progress made in all fields by the idea on behalf of wdiich 
he is an enthusiastic fighter; he notes the growth of the party, 
and experiences in his own person the increase in wages se¬ 
cured in the struggle with the employers; besides being a mem¬ 
ber of the party, he belongs to his trade union, and often to a 
cooperative society as well. His experieiu'e in these various 
organizations induces a feeling of comparative content. He 
regards social evolution in a rosy light, and easily comes to 
take an optimistic view of the distance which his class has to 
traverse in order to attain to the fulfilment of its historic mis¬ 
sion. Ultimately social progress is regarded by him as a con¬ 
tinuous rectilinear movement. It appears incredible, even im¬ 
possible, that the proletariat should suffer reverses and dis¬ 
asters; when they actually occur, they seem to him merely 
transient phenomena. This state of mind renders him generous 
and considerate even towards his adversaries, and he is far from 
disinclined to aceei)t the idea of peace with the enemy and of 
class collaboration. It need hardly be said that this disposition 
is yet more accentuated among those proletarians who attain 
to positions of eminence in the party. 

2. These considerations do not lack historical corroboration. 
Their truth is confirmed by a study of the activities of those 
socialists who were born as members of the aristocracy, or in 
the upper strata of the bourgeoisie, such as Bakunin and 
Kropotkin, both Russian nobles and both anarchists, Frederick 
Engels,^ Karl Marx.® As a rule, in all the great questions with 

’ Frederick Engels belonged to an old-established and rich family of 
manufacturers at Barmen. He performed his military service (1841) in 
the select corps of the artillery of the guard, as Einjahrig-Frciwilliger 
(soldier serving one year at his own expense). We learn from the de¬ 
scription given by his old friend Lafargue that the life he led was 
that of a well-to-do man, fond of study, but also not averse from sport 
and society life (Paul Laf argue, Per^onUche Erinnerungen an Friedrich 
Engelsf *'Neue Zeit/^ anno xiii, vol. ii, No. 44). 

®As is well known, Karl Marx was a Jew, and thus belonged to a 
race which was not then, nor is even to-day, admitted to the best society 
in Germany. His father, however, belonged to an aristocratic Jewish 
family, and was highly respected and well-to-do. It should be noted, 
also, that Marx’s student life was passed during the critical years of 
Jewish emancipation, at a time when social advance was especially 
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which the party has to deal the ex-bourgeois socialist is in 
actual fact one who gives the preference to the most radical 
and intransigent solutions, to those which accord most strifctly 
with socialist jirinciples. It is of course true, on the other 
hand, that the history of the working-class moveme'iit shows that 
many reformist’^ currents have been strongly permeated by 
intellectual elements. It is indisputable that even if German 
reformism was not actually created by the little phalanx grouped 
round “Der Sozialistiche Student’^ of Berlin, the reformist 
tendency was, from the days of its first ineej:>tion, vigorously 
and ostentatiously patronized by the members of this grou]). A 
closer examination, however, shows very clearly that the strong¬ 
est impulse to the reformist tendency in Germany was given 
by the trade-union leaders, by persons therefore of proletarian 
origin. Moreover, it is the most exclusivist working-class move¬ 
ments which have everywhere and alw^ays been most d(‘finit(‘ly 
characterized by the reformist sjiirit. In illustration may be 
mentioned: the French group of the Inlernational Working¬ 
men ^s Association wdiich assembled round Fribourg and Tolain; 
the English trade unionists; tlie '‘integralists’’ in France, whose 
organ was the ‘'Kevue Socialiste,(‘diled by tlie g(mlle ex¬ 
manual worker, Benoit Malon (the note of alarm against this 
form of socialism was sounded first by the m(‘dical student 
Paul Brousse, next by the intransigent ]\Iarxists under the 
leadership of Paul Lafargue, who had just secured his medical 
diploma in PJngland, and finally by the man of letters Jules 
Guesde) ; the Independtmt Labour Party wdth the Labour 
Representation Committee; the socialists of Genoa, led by the 
varnisher Pietro Chiesa; the peasants of Reggio Emilia. This 
tendency has been manifest from the very outset of the mo^lern 
labour movement. Bernstein says with good reason that, not¬ 
withstanding all assertions to the contrary, in the PInglish 
Chartist movement the intellectuals were distinguished by their 
marked revolutionary inclinations. “In the disputes among 
the Chartists, the radical or revolutionary tendency w^as by no 
means characteristic of the proletarian elements, or the moderate 
tendency of the bourgeois elements. The most notable repre¬ 
sentatives of the revolutionary spirit were members of the bour¬ 
geoisie, men of letters, etc., whereas it was leaders of working- 

easy to a Jew. Moreover, by his love-match with Jenny von Wcstphalen 
Marx became connected wdth the Bonissian aristocracy. His wifo^a brother 
was celebrated as a Prussian reactionary minister. 
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class origin who advo<*ated moderate methods.’^® To sum up, 
and putting aside tlie question wbctlier the reformist movement 
has been a good or an evil for the working class^ it may be 
affirmed that geiu^rally s])eaking the working-class leaders of 
proletarian origin have a si)ecial tcmdeney to adopt the reformist 
attitude. In proof of this assertion it suffices to mention the 
names of Anseele in Belgium, Legi(Ui in Germany, and Rigola 
in Italy. The tcum possihilismc ouvricr is far from being a 
malicious invention. 

It is not easy to furnish statistical proof of the statement 
that the socialists of bourgeois origin are more often revolu¬ 
tionaries than reformists. On the other hand, the history of 
Italian socialism during recent y(‘ars offers an interesting dem¬ 
onstration of the adverse thesis (the causes of this peculiarity 
will be subsequently discussed). The official socialist organiza¬ 
tion of Milan, the Federazione Milanese, suffering from a 
chronic impecuniosity due to tlie slackness with which the ma¬ 
jority of the members paid their subscriptions, proposed in the 
year 1003 an expedient wdiich is frequently adopted by the 
Italian socialists. Henceforward the monthly subscriptions wxre 
no longer to be equal for all the comrades, but tliose wdio w^ere 
better off were invited to pay more in proportion to their means. 
Tliis reform, wdiich wms inspired by a thoroughly socialist sen¬ 
timent, led the Milanese reformists (who in consequence of their 
differences with the revolutionists had for a long time been on 
the look-out for an honourable excuse to leave the federation, 
in whi('h the revolutionary current was predominant) to resign 
their membership, declaring that they regarded the new sys¬ 
tem of payment as altogether unjust. On this occasion it ap¬ 
peared that it was the w^ell-to-do members who resigned, so 
that these, the bourgeois, manifested the reformist tendency.’^ 
It is also to be noted that during recent years (since 1901) the 
great majority of Italian socialist intellectuals have definitely 
declared themselves to be reformists by a more or less uncondi¬ 
tional adhesion to the o})portunisni of Turati. The eases just 
quoted seem to conflict with the rule previously enunciated that 
the refugees from the bourgeoisie are adverse to opportunism. 

•Eduard Bernstein, Zur Theorie u, Geschichte des 8o::ialismus^ Ferd. 
Diimmler, Berlin, 1904, 4th ed., part ii, p. 18. 

” I Ccbsi di MilanCy a memorial presented by the Milanese federation 
to the party executive and to the Italian comrades (Stamp, editr. Lorn* 
barda di Mondaini, Milan, 1903, p. 18. 
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But the inconsistency is no more than apparent. It has several 
times been pointed out that the intransigence of the ex-bourgeois 
socialist depends upon the circumstance that on his way to 
join the class-conscious proletariat he has had to make his way 
through a thorny thicket, struggling violently and suffering 
many injuries, and his courageous progress proves him to be 
endowed with an excex^tional cai)aeity of sacrifice for the ideal 
and with the energy of the born fighter. As the years have 
passed, however, this j^rimal source of revolutionary energy has 
to a large extent dried uj), because the path of the bourgeois 
adherent to socialism has become so much easier. It is a gen¬ 
eral law that when we change the soil we change the quality of 
the fruit. This is what has happened in Italy. 

The recent history of socialism shows that the intellectuals 
are distributed in nearly equal prox)ortions among the various 
tendencies. Confining ourselves to German examples, we find 
that it is a doctor of medicine, Raphael Friedeberg, who has 
inaugurated anarehizing socialism; a similar tendency is ex¬ 
hibited by the Tolstoian-Kantian Otto Buck, doctor of philos¬ 
ophy, and Ernst Thesing, doctor of medicine and at one time 
a cavalry lieutenant. If among the reformists we find the 
barrister Wolfgang Heine, the former theological student Rich¬ 
ard Calwer, the former student of political science Max Schippel, 
the pastor Gohre, the sometime gymnasium teacher Eduard 
David, the doctor of philosophy hleinrich Braun, and many 
other intellectuals—we find in the opposite camp, that of the 
revolutionaries, the doctor of philosophy Franz Mehring, the 
doctor of medicine Paul Lensch, Rosa Luxemburg, Israel Helph- 
ant (Parvus), the former student Max Grunwald, the ex-bar¬ 
rister Arthur Stadthagen, the barrister Karl Liebknecht, and 
Karl Kautsky, who escaped only by chance the disgrace of the 
doctor’s title. We see, then, that in Germany the intellectuals 
cannot be classed exclusively as revolutionists or as reform¬ 
ists. 


* « * « * 

The struggle against the intellectuals within the socialist 
party is due to various causes. It originated as a struggle for 
leadership among the intellectuals themselves. Then there came 
a struggle between the representatives of different tendencies: 
strict logical adhesion to theory versus criticism, opportunism 


"*Cf. suyra, pp. 214, 266-7. 
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versus impossibilism, trade unionism after the English manner 
versus doctrinal Marxism as a philosophy of history, reformism 
versus syndicalism. Prom time to time these struggles assume 
the form of attacks made by the bulk of the party upon some 
small heterogeneous element which has invaded the labour 
movement.^^ It is not always the genuine manual workers, or 
those who have been such, that are the first to raise the cry of 
alarm against the intellectuals. But it is true that the working 
class has ever been suspicious of those elements in the party who 
were derived from other social camx^s.^^ Clara Zetkin writes 
very justly: ‘"The bourgeois refugee is apt to find himself 
lonely and misunderstood among his comrades in the struggle. 
He is at once a stranger and a citizen in the valley of the 
possessing classes, with which he is associated by education 
and habits of life; at once, also, a stranger and a citizen upon 
the lieights of the proletariat, to whom he is bound in a firm 
community by his convictions.The power of tradition presses 
with peculiar force upon persons of culture. 

The coldness of his reception in the new environment seems 
to him doubly hard. The intellectuals, wdio have entered the 
I^arty under the spur of idealism, soon feel humiliated and 
disillusioned.^® The masses, moreover, are little capable of 
appreciating the gravity of the sacrifices which the intellectual 
often accepts when he adheres to the party. When Paul Gdhre 
related to the Dresden congress how for love of the cause he 
had renounced his profession and his income, his social position, 


”Cf. supra, p. 1G7. 

^*What the present author has written elsewhere concerning the Italian 
labour movement (Michels, Proletariato, etc., ed. cit., p. 334) applies 
I>erfectly, mutatis muiandis, to Germany. 

** Clara Zetkin, Geistiges Proletariat, Frauenfrage, u. So::ialismus, a 
lecture, Verlag ‘ ‘ Vorwiirts, ’' Berlin, 1902, p. 32. 

^ ^ ‘ It is precisely those who are inspired by the impulse to swim in 
the full stream of civilization, and not to stray into the backwater of 
any sect, that feel with redoubled force the isolation in which they are 
placed by opposition to the system prevailing in Germany since 1866. 
They suffer like those who have discarded Christianity and transcendental 
religion, and who only w^hen they have done so come to recognize t-o what 
an extent all our institutions, habits of life, and even the forms of our 
speech, are permeated with Christian tra<lition8 ’ ’ (Max Maurenbrecher, 
Die Gehildetcn u, d. Socialdemolcratie, Leipzig, 1904, p. 26). 

'•Cf. P. J. Troelstra, Itizalce Partijleiding, ed. cit., p. 103; G. Zepler, 
Padikalismus u. Taktik, Nachiourt cum Vorwartskonflikt, Birk, Munich, 
1905, p. 6; Lily Braun, Memoiren cincr Sozialistin, ed. cit., p. 632. 
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and even his family, a number of socialist journals answered 
that all this was, to put it politely, maudlin sentimentality, and 
that the socialist intellectuals, when they made such “sacrifices,’’ 
were not thinking of the cause of the workers but of them¬ 
selves. In a word, the comrades showed themselves utterly in¬ 
sensible of the greatness of the sacrifice which Gohre had made 
for love of them. The truth is that upon this point, as upon 
so many others, tlie intellectuals and the proletarians lack the 
caf)acity of mutual understanding. 

In (jermany, as in Italy, France, and in some of the Balkan 
states, the gravest accusations have been launched against the 
intellectuals.^^ There have been times in the history of Ger- 


are assured by a Eoiimanian socialist, B. Libroscu, formerly 
editor of the socialist journal ^‘L’lJnea Noua” of Bukharcst, that his 
party, which from ISSO to 1885 was strongly represented at the inter¬ 
national congresses and had then already two <leputies in Iharliament, 
had been so utterly ruined in consequence of the attacks made uj)on 
the intellectuals that hardly a trace of it remained. lie reports; “Be¬ 
cause a few intellectuals had left the party in order to stnuirc' good 
positions, the intellectuals in general were regard(‘d with contem{)t. 
People had no confidence in them, and this sentiment went so far that 
the word ‘intellectual became equivalent to a term of opprobrium. But 
since our cultured comrades -were unwilling to abandon the labouring 
masses, they allowed themselves to be maltreated, and did not even 
venture to reprove the workers for some of their mistakes. To a working 
man everything was permissible. Gradually, however, these tendencies led 
. . . into the great and gloomy sea of indifference and death “ (B. Librcscu, 
II SociaJismo in Bumenia, sua Vita e sua Morte, “II Socialismo,“ anno 
ii, p. 184). At times the self-inflicted humiliations of the bourgeois social¬ 
ists assume comical forms. There have been periods in the history of the 
socialist parties when the ex-bourgeois masqueraded as working men in 
order to escape the contempt of their proletarian comrades. It is really 
laughable to see how unwilling socialists often are to admit to bourgeois 
opponents that there arc many ex-bourgeois in their own ranks. A 
typical example is recorded in ‘^Het Volk,’^ the organ of the Dutch 
socialists (issue of August 21, 1904). In a sketch entitled Ovenreginge'n 
'van Jan Ealebas over het Internationaal Kongres, w’e are told of a 
peasant to w^hom certain opponents of socialism have declared that the 
leaders of international socialism are all bourgeois. Thereupon the 
peasant has the different notabilities in the hall pointed out to him (this 
is supposed to be at the international socialist congress of Amsterdam 
in August 1904). He then learns that the accusation is quite untrue. 
For Molkenbuhr is a cigar-maker, Paul Muller a fore-mast hand, and Clara 
Zetkin a gewe::en naaister (ex-tailoress) I Thus the writer, instead of 
admitting frankly that the dominant personalities in the international 
proletariat are derived from the bourgeoisie, leads his imaginary peasant 
(and the reader!) by the nose. Ho docs not point out to the peasant 
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man socialism in which the educated members of the party have 
been exposed to universal contempt. It suffices to recall the 
Dresden congress (1903), during which the whole complicated 
question of tactics seemed to be reduced to ‘‘the problem of the 
intellectuals/^ Even to-day they are often treated as suspects, 
'hhere are still intellectuals who think it necessary to demon¬ 
strate to the masses that, notwithstanding the aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances of their social origin and their superior education, 
tliey are nevertheless good socialists. It is surely far from 
heroic, this persistence with which the intellectuals are apt to 
deny their true social character and to pretend that their own 
hands are horny. But we need not be deceived. Merlino hits 
the buirs-eye when he ironically warns us that this state of 
affairs lasts only until the moment when the intellectuals succeed 
in getting control of the working-class movement.^® They now 
feel themselves secure, and no longer need wear the mask, at 
least in their relations with the masses. If they continue, none 
the less, to assume the i)Osture of the humble demagogue, this 
is done from a vague fear of being accused as tyrants by the 
bourgeois parties, but still more in order to ward off the criticism 
of their working-class competitors.^'^ 

It is prop)or to recognize that mistrust of the intellectuals, 
although in large part an artificial product, has its good side. 
For this mistrust leads no small number of cranky and eccentric 
intellectuals, who incline to play a picturesque part in joining 
tlie socialists, to turn towards other p)astures/'^ Nothing would 

the principal orators of the congress, the professors Vandervelde, Ferri, 
ami Jaures, and the doctors Luxemburg and Adler, whilst with deliberate 
artifice the names of a few leaders less conspicuous than these are 
trumpeted as those of * ‘ guaranteed proletarians ’ ’—and even then the 
teacher, Clara Zetkin, is presented to us as a tailoress. 

F. S. Merlino, CoUctiivismo, Lotia di Casse e . . . Ministero!, re¬ 
joinder to P. Turati, Nerbini, Florence, 1904, p. 34. 

^®Cf. supra, p. 165 et seq. 

‘ ‘ During the second half of the period of anti-socialist legislation, 
it was not alone men of the stamp of Hochberg who abandoned the 
possessing classes for socialism, in order to warm themselves in the rays 
of this rising sun. Misunderstood discoverers and reformers, anti-vac¬ 
cinators, nature-healers, and other cranky geniuses of all kinds, endeavoured 
to secure from the working classes, which were displaying so vigorous 
an activity, the recognition elsewhere denied. Eager to overthrow an 
outworn world, the class-conscious proletariat was not fastidious, and 
looked more to the goodwill of those who offered help than to the strength 
of their loins. Especially vigorous was the current which set towards 
socialism from academic circles. The traditions of bourgeois radicalism, 
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be more disastrous for the workers than to tolerate the exclusive 
rule of the intellectuals. XJniversity study is not possible to 
those choice individuals alone who are endowed with excep¬ 
tional natural gifts; it is merely a class privilege of persons 
whose position is economically advantageous. Consequently the 
student has no right to be proud of his ability and his knowl¬ 
edge. He need not glory in being able to write Dr. before his 
name or M.A. after it. Every proletarian of average intelli¬ 
gence, given the necessary means, could acquire a university 
degree with the same facility as does the average bourgeois. 
Besides, and above all, it cannot be denied, that for the healthy 
progress of the proletarian movement it would be incomparably 
better that the mistrust of the workers towards the bourgeois 
refugees should be a hundred times greater than necessary, 
rather than that the proletariat should be deceived even once 
by overconfidence in its leaders. But unfortunately, as we learn 
from the history of the modern labour movement, even the total 
exclusion of intellectuals -would not save the working class 
from numerous deceptions. 

From the ethical point of view the contempt f(dt by the non¬ 
intellectuals for the intellectuals is utterly without justification. 
It is a positive fact that even to-day, in many countries,the 
bourgeois refugee who makes his adhesion to the party of the 
revolutionary workers, the party of ‘'social subversion,’’^ or, as 
William II expresses it, “the unpatriotic rout of those who are 
unworthy to bear the name of Germans,’’ suffers serious eco¬ 
nomic and social damage. On the other hand, the proletarian 
commonly derives advantage in these respects from joining the 
party of his own class, and is thus impelled to take this step 
from motives of class-egoism. Unquestionably the working class, 
struggling on the political field, needs recruits from its own 
ranks who can rise to the position of officers in the proletarian 
army. It is natural, too, that these leaders should be fur- 

which had persisted among the students since the days of the old Bnrschen- 
schaft, had become extinguished in the political decay of the progressive 
party. Varying in their inborn tendencies and their social origin, some 
of the students devoted themselves to a repulsive place-hunting, which 
at best waved the antisemite flag, whilst others endeavoured to make 
friends with the socialists'^ (Mehring, Geschichte der dmtschen SosiaX- 
demolcratie, ed. cit., vol. iv, p. 120). Cf. also supra, pp. 94-5. 

^ For example, in northern Germany, Switzerland, the department of 
the Nord in France, and, for other reasons, in Trieste, Japan, and 
so on. 
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nished with adequate means, and that they should be firmly 
secured in their positions. But it ill becomes the working men 
who have thus risen in the social scale to look down upon their 
ex-bourgeois associates, who have descended in the social scale, 
and have thereby become voluntary declasses for love of the 
party. 

. It results from all that has been said that the campaign 
against the intellectuals in the socialist party, however justified 
it may be in individual cases, is as a whole utterly unjust, and 
often inopportune and absurd. Even the German labour move¬ 
ment, despite the high degree of technical organization to which 
it has attained, could not dispense with intellectuals. Although, 
as we have seen,^^ its general character is decisively proletarian, 
and although it has as authoritative leaders such men of prole¬ 
tarian origin as August Bebel, Ignaz Auer, Johannes Tirarn, 
Martin Segitz, Adolph von Elm, Otto Hue, etc., it may be 
affirmed that German socialism would lose much of its prestige 
if it were to eliminate the intellectuals. 

According to Mehring, the use of the intellectuals to the 
proletariat is not so much to serve as fellow-combatants in the 
struggle, as to play the part of theorists who illuminate the 
road. lie writes: “If they wish to be practical fighters and 
not theorists, they become altogether insignificant as adherents 
to the labour movement; for what could be the import of the 
adhesion of a few hundred intellectuals to the working-class 
millions, seeing that the latter are already much better equipped 
than the former for the rough and tumble of practical life?’' 
On the other hand, he says, the intellectuals are of great value 
to the proletariat in the elaboration of the theory of the class- 
struggle; they display the historical nexus between the labour 
movement and the world-process as a whole; they take care 
that the workers shall not lose sight of the purposive relationship 
of individual branches of their movement with the process of 
world-transformation which it must be their aim to effect with 
all possible speed. Thus the task of the intellectuals consists 
in “maintaining the freshness and vigour of the workers in 
their movement towards their great goal, and in elucidating for 
them the social relationships which make the approaching vic¬ 
tory of the proletariat a certainty.””® 

“Cf. supra, p. 270. 

"Franz Mehring, AJcademiker u, Proletarier, II, ^^Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung, xi, No. 95. 
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It is not necessary here to undertake a defence of the intelli¬ 
gence of the proletariat against those who, seeing tliat intel¬ 
lectuals are historically necessary to the socialist party, wish 
on this aceount to impugn the political capacity of the manual 
workers. Any one who has attentively followed the history of 
the international working-class movement will know how much 
goodwill and cajiacity are to be found in that proletarian party 
which, permeated with class-consciousness, has conceived the 
design of figliting for its own emancipation ; he knows how much 
intelligence', devotion to duty, calm and indefatigable energy, 
have been displayed in this cause by the workers of every coun¬ 
try. As managers of cooperative societies, employi'cs of trade 
unions, editors of socialist newspapers, the proletarians have 
from the technical point of view dis[)layed themselves as models 
whom the bourgeois who undertake similar activities would do 
well to imitate.If, notwithstanding all tliis, we commonly 
find in the international working-class parties it is lo the bour¬ 
geois refugees that is usually assigned the task of dealing with 
theoreth'al problems and in many cases the supreme guidance 
in matters of practical politics (although in the latter sj)here 
the proletarians always retain great inflmmce), this phenome¬ 
non, far from being a testimonium pauperiaiis inicUcctualis on 
the part of the fighting proletariat, finds a periVctly natural 
explanation in the economic organization of contcunporary pro¬ 
duction. This organization (whilst it permits the wag(‘-('ariier, 
wlien conditions are favourable, to cultivate his intelligence), 
since it monopolizes the supreme advantages of civilization ad 
usum Delphinorum, makes it impossible for the intelligent 
worker to become an intellectual. Unquestionably modern pro¬ 
duction needs intelligent workers, such as are found among the 
modern proletariat. But it has ni'ed also of intellectuals, that 
is to say of persons whose natural mental abilities have received 
suitable training. Now a sufficient supply of those intellectuals 
is furnished by the master class, from among whose relatives 
they are recruited. Consequently it is not in the interest of 
private industry to open for the proletariat all the sluices of 
instruction. Moreover, as far as agriculture is concerned, many 
landowners cynically declare that the more ignorant the worker 
the better does he serve their turn. The consequence of all 
this is that the socialist of bourgeois origin has enjoyed that 


“ Cf. supraf pp. 299-301. 
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which the modern proletarian still necessarily lacks. The former 
has had time and means to complete his political education; he 
has had the physical freedom of moving from place to place, 
and the material independence without which political activity 
in the true sense of the word is ineonecdvable. It is therefore 
not astonishing that the proletariat sliould still be to some 
extent dependent upon bourgeois refuge(‘s. 

In 1894, at the 1^’rankfort congress of the German socialist 
party, a committee was appointed for the study of the agrarian 
question, and of the fifteen members of which it was composed 
no less than nine were intellectuals. This is a manifest dispro¬ 
portion, esj)ecially when we rerm^mber that among the leaders 
of the German socialist party there is an exceptional numerical 
preponderance of working-class elements. Ihit the committee 
in question had to deal with scientific problems, and these could 
be solved by those* alone who had received a sci(*ntific education. 
The same thing haj)pcns whenever legal, economic, or philo¬ 
sophical problems have to be treated with technical comy^ctence 
—in a word, wlumever the questions under discussion are not 
fully comprehensible exc(q)t by those who have made prolonged 
and y)rofound y)reliminary studies. Cases in which the s(df- 
taught man is incompetimt, i)resent themselves daily. The in¬ 
creasing democratization of state institutions and the progres¬ 
sive socialization of the collective life, together with the secur¬ 
ing of better conditions of labour for the workers, may per¬ 
haps gradually render the hely) of the intellectuals It'ss essen¬ 
tial. But this is a question for the remote future. IMeanwdiile, 
such a movement as that of the modern y)roletariat cannot afford 
to await, that degree of maturity which Avould enable it to 
replace the ex-bourgeois among its leaders by men of prole¬ 
tarian origin. 

The bourgeois elements in the socialist working-class party 
cannot be forcibly eradicated, nor excluded by any resolutions 
of party congresses; they are integral constituents of the move¬ 
ment for whose existence it is needless to offer any apologies. 
A political labour movement without deserters from the bour¬ 
geoisie is historically as inconceivable as would be such a move¬ 
ment without a class-conscious proletariat. This consideration 
applies, above all, to the early days of the labour movement; 
but it is still applicable to the movement in the form in which, 
we know it to-day.^® 


”Cf. supra, p. 238. 
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THE REFERENDUM 

In the domain of public law, democracy attains its culminating 
point in that complex of institutions which exists in Switzerland, 
where the people possesses the right of the referendum and that 
of the initiative. The use of the ref(‘rendum is compulsory in 
Switzerland upon a number of questions which are statutorily 
determined. The legislative measures drawn up by tlie repre¬ 
sentative body must then be submitt(‘d to a i)opular vote, for 
acceptance or rejection. In addition, the burghers exercise 
the power of direct h'gislation. When a certain number of 
voters demand the repeal of an existing law or the introduction 
of a new one, the matter must be submitted to popular vote. 
These important popular rights are supplemented by the dire(*t 
j)opular election of the supreme executive authorities, as in the 
United States.^ Although these democratic ordinances have 
often in actual practice proved but little democratic in their 
results (the referendum, above all, having frequently shown 
that the democratic masses possess less democratic understand¬ 
ing than the representative goveniment), and although leading 
socialists have therefore with good reason sharply criticized 
these manifestations of demot^.racy,“ other socialists look to 
these institutions for the detinitive solution of all questions of 
public law, and for the practical contradiction of the opinion 
that oligarchy arises by natural neccvssity, contending that by 
the referendum and by the initiative the decisive influence in 
legislative matters is transferred from the representative as¬ 
sembly to the totality of the citizens.^ 


^ Karl Hilty, Die Bundesverfassung dcr schweitzerischeii FAdgenosseri' 
schaft, Berne, 1891. 

*Karl Kautsky, Dcr Farlamcntarl'muSf die Kollcsgesefzgchung w. d. 
Sozialdemolcratie, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1893; Arturo Labriola, Contro il Befer- 
endum, ‘^Critiea Sociale, Milan, 1897; J. Ramsay Macdonald, Socialism 
and Government, Independent Labour Party, London, 1910. 

•Giuseppe Renzi, Gli **Ancicn Regime*^ e la Demosrazia diretta, ed. 
cit., p. 231. 
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Now the democratic parties, as far as their internal organiza- 
tion is concerned, have either failed to adopt the principles of 
direct popular sovereignty, or else have accepted application 
of these only after prolonged hesitation and in exceptional 
cases. From the democratic point of view they are therefore 
inferior to many of the Swiss cantons. For example, the Ger¬ 
man social democracy does not submit the deliberations of its 
congresses to ratification by the j)arty as a whole. Moreover, 
and here the German arrangements differ from those which 
obtain among the socialists of Italy, France, and England (where 
the vote is based upon the number of the adherents in the local 
branches which the delegates respectively represent), in Ger¬ 
many the decisions at the congress are determined by the simple 
majority of the delegates. Thus we have parliamentarism in 
place of democracy. It is true that every member of the so¬ 
cialist party has the right of submitting an}^ motion he pleases 
to the annual congress. But the initiative thus secured is purely 
nominal. The motions sent in by individuals are hardly ever 
considered, and they are never passed, and the consequence is 
that none but a few cranks avail themselves of this right. When 
the congress is actually sitting, if a new resolution is to be 
submitted at least ten delegates must demand it. The only 
institution in the modern socialist parties which corresponds to 
the right of initiative is that in virtue of which the executive is 
compelled to summon an extraordinary congress upon the de¬ 
mand of a certain number of the members: in Germany, fifteen 
sections; in Italy, not less than one-tenth of all the members; ^ in 
Belgium, two provincial federations or twenty sections.*^ 

In the Italian socialist party the referendum was practised 
for a certain time, especially as regards questions upon which 
a preceding congress had not come to a decision, or where this 
decision had been insufficiently clear. From 1904 to 1906 the 
executive council had recourse to this means on four occasions. 
In one of these the question submitted was whether in the 
local branches the minority had the right of secession to form 
autonomous branches. Of the 1,458 sections consulted, 778 re¬ 
plied (166 for, 612 against). On another occasion it was neces¬ 
sary to consult the party upon the compatibility of freemasonry 

* Statuto del Pariito Socidlista Italiano (1900), Gennaro Messina, 11 
Manuale del Socialista, Nerbini, Florence, 1901, p. 164. 

® Programme ci Statute du Parti Ouvrier Beige, ‘ * Le Peuple, ^ ' Brussels, 
1903, p. 14. 
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with socialism, and to ask whether members of the party could 
continue to be members of lodges. The participation of the 
members in this referendum was insignificant, but of the replies 
received, the majority were adverse to freemasonry.® In the 
two other cases in which the referendum was employed, one 
related to a local Milanese question and the other to the choice 
of seat for a congress. Thus the use made in Italy of the 
referendum has been extremely restricted and the results have 
been mediocre. In England, many of the trade unions, after 
having for long made use of the referendum, have now discon¬ 
tinued the practice, on the ground that it led to a loss of 
tactical stability and was prejudicial to the finances and to 
the work of admini.stration.*^ In Germany, where, notwith¬ 
standing the hesitation of the majority, the referendum was 
introduced in certain districts for the election of the delegates 
to the congress, it was soon perceived that those comrades alone 
had sufficient knowledge to participate in the election of dele¬ 
gates who had taken part in the meetings upon party questions 
and were familiar with the attitude assumed upon these by the 
various candidates. Consequently the application of the refer¬ 
endum to the election of delegates came to be regarded as a 
dangerous measure, tending to withdraw the electoral act from 
the sovereignty of the assembly.* In Holland, where the referen¬ 
dum is obligatory for the election of the executive committee 
of the socialist party, in 1909 the participation of the rank and 
file in the election was so small that (notwithstanding the 
violent internal struggles then agitating the higher centres of 
the party) not more than one-half of the members exercised 
their right to vote.® 

The history of the referendum as a democratic expedient 
utilized by the socialist parties may be summed up by saying 
that its application has been rare, and that its results have been 
unfortunate. The results have been bad owing to the confused 
manner in which the questions have been fonnulated and owing 
to the inadequate participation of the masses. The rare appli¬ 
cation within the socialist party of this direct appeal to the 


•Ernesto Ce.sare Longobardi, 'Relatione morale e poUtira della Direzione 
del Partita^ Stab. Tip. I tab, Frascati, 1906, pp. 5 et seq. 

^ Faiisto Pagliari, Organiszazione operaia in Europe, Umanitaria, Milan, 
1909, 2nd ed., 54. 

Volksstimme’^ of Frankfort, 1908, No. 188, first supplement. 

•‘‘Het Volk,^^ April 21, 1910. 
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members is in remarkable contrast with the frequent use made 
of the referendum by the bourgeois national organism of Switzer¬ 
land, and it is in flagrant contradiction with tlie demand which 
all socialists make of the state for direct legislation by the 
people through the initiative and right of popular veto. Whero 
party life is concerned, the socialists for the most part reject 
these practical applications of democracy, using against them 
conservative arguments such as w^e are otherwise a(*.customed 
to hear only from the oi)pom‘nts of socialism. In articles WTitten 
by socialist leaders it is ironically asked whethm* it would be 
a good thing to hand over llie leadership of the party to the 
ignorant masses simply for love of an abstract democratic prin¬ 
ciple.^^ The conservative has views which harmonise perfectly 
with the thought here expressed, but he will speak of the ‘^state’^ 
instead of the party.” 

The referendum is 0})en to criticism to the same extent and 
for the same reasons as is every olh(n‘ form of direct popular 
government.^^ The two j)rincipal objections are the incom¬ 
petence of the masses and the lack of time. Bernstein has said 
with good reason that even if none but the most important 
political and administrative questions are to be submitted to 
the popular vote, the liappy citizen of the future will find every 
Sunday upon his desk such a number of interrogatories that 
he will soon lose all enthusiasm for the refer(*ndum.^“ It is, 
however, especially in respect of questions demanding a prompt 
decision that the n^ferendum proves impracticable; it con¬ 
flicts with the militant cliaractcr of the i)arty, interfering with 
easy mobilization. Moreover, in all the more important cases, 
as when it is necessary to determine the attitude of the socialist 

^®Cf. also supra, pp. 151-2. The same train of thought is developed 
by an Italian revolutionist, Arturo Labriola. In the days before his 
adhesion to syndicalism he wrote a little work against the referendum, 
in which he said: ^ ‘ In politics, as in everything else, it is not truly demo¬ 

cratic to hand over power to the many on the plea that right must be 
on their side; it should be given to those who can best judge the interac¬ 
tion of cause and effect in social life. It is certainly not a revolutionary 
tactic to entrust the part of Brennus in political life to those who are 
most attached (as are the peasants) to conservative traditions. But this 
is what the referendum does’^ (Arturo Labriola, Contro il Referendum, 
ed. cit., p. 24). In these phrases we have the plainest denial, the most 
deliberate denunciation, of democracy. 

^Cf. supra, pp. 24 et seq., 43 et seq., 100-1, 151-2. 

“E. Bernstein, Zur Geschichtc w. Thcorie des Sozialismus, Diimmler, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 204. 
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party towards an imminent war, the use of a referendum would 
be rendered impossible by the forcible opposition of the state. 
It may be added that it is easy for the chiefs to lead the masses 
astray by elev(‘r plirasiii^ of the questions,and by reserving 
to tliemselves tlie riglit of interpretation in the case of replies 
whi(di are ambiguous ])r('cis('ly because the questions have beeJi 
ambiguously ])os(‘(l. Tlie nd'erendum, through its absolute char¬ 
acter and its withdrawal from all criticism, favours tlu^ dominion 
of adroit adventurei’s. CI(‘orge Sand desc-ribes the plebiscite, if 
not countt*r])ois(‘d by the int(*Ilig(*nce ot th(» masses, as an attack 
upon the lib(‘rty of tlu^ peopled^ Tlu; powcm of Bonapartism 
was, in fact, bas(‘d on tlie I’eferendumd'* TIu* institution of the 
referendum demands for its just working a j)erfectly con¬ 
scientious bureauci*acy, for the history of this electoral system 
shows witli what eas(; its results are falsifiedd'' Even if the 
operation should be effected stidctly according to rule, the result 
of a referendum can never have a truly dcuuonstrative value, 

In JSGO, when the unification of Italy effected by a pli'biscite, 
the Italian petty states ])eiiig swept away, the alternative proposed in 
the refer('nduni was between the retention of the ancient and detested 
petty prine(‘(ionis and tlie aee.t'ptanee of Die kingship of \detor Emanuel. 
In this manner the numerous Italians who desired the unification of 
Italy in rejiubliean form wore deprived of the possibility of expressing 
their true views. (Cf. supra, pp. 91 and 229 note 3.) 

Sand, Journal dUni }'opageur, ctc.^ o<L cdt., p. 306. 

^®3^esult of the plebiscitary elections of Napoleon J {Idecs Napo- 
leoninrtncs, od. cit., p. 19, by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) : — 



V utoa. 

Favourithic. 

I'ufavourable. 

Constitution of the year 1791, 
not submitted to popular vote 
Constitution of the year 1793 ... 


1,801,018 

11,600 

Constitution of the year III ... 

— 

1,057,390 

49,977 

Election as Consul (year VIII)... 

3,012,569 

3,011,007 

1,562 

Consul for life (1802) . 

3,577,259 

3,568,SS8 

I 8,371 

Emperor (1804) . 

3,524,253 

.3,521,675 

1 2,578 

This table is continued on page 338. 



’“Celebrated is the reproach burled by A^ictor Hugo at Napoleon III on 
account of the plebiscite of the year 1831 : ‘‘Qui a conD?? Baroebe. Qui 
a 8crut6? Rouher. Qui a eoutrolef I'ietri. Qui a additiorne? Maupas. 
Qui a verifie? Troplong. Qui a proclame? Vous. C’est a dire quo la 
bassesse a cont6, la platitude a scnit^, la rouerie a controle, le faux a 
additional, la v6nalite a vf*rifi6, le mensongo a proclame (Victor Hugo, 
Napoleon le Petit, ed. cit., p. 313). 
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for it always lacks the vivifying influence of discussion. To 
conclude, it may be said that it can exercise no substantial in¬ 
fluence upon the executive. 


Plebiscites of Napoleon III 


Election to the presidency (1848) 

— 

5,500,000 

Re-elected president for 10 years 



(1851) . 

— 

7,500,000 

Emperor (1852) . 

— 

7,800,000 j 


1,590,000 

(for 

Cavaignac) 



CHAPTER TI 


THE POSTULATE OP RENUNCIATION 

The dissolution of the democratic consciousness of the leaders 
may doubtless be retarded, if not completely arrested, by the 
influence of intellectual or purely ideolog^ical factors. ‘‘So long 
as the guidance and representation of the party remains in the 
hands of persons who have grown grey in the great tradition 
of socialism,”^ so long, that is to say, as the party is still 
dominated by vigorous socialistic idealism, it is possible that 
in certain conditions the leaders will retain their ancient demo¬ 
cratic sentiments, and that they will continue to regard them¬ 
selves as the servitors of the masses from whom their power is 
derived. We have already discussed the drastic measures that 
have been proposed to prevent the embourgeoisement of the 
leaders of proletarian origin.^ But it is not enough to prevent 
the proletarian elements among the leaders from adopting a 
bourgeois mode of life; it is also essential, on this line of thought, 
to insist upon the proletarianization of the leaders of bourgeois 
origin. In order to render it impossible for the socialist in¬ 
tellectuals to return to their former environment it has been 
proposed to insist that they should assimilate the tenour of 
their lives to that of the proletarian masses, and should thus 
descend to the level of their followers. It is supposed that their 
bourgeois instincts would undergo atrophy if their habits were 
to be in external respects harmonized as closely as possible with 
those of the proletariat. 

This thesis is rooted in the records and experiences of popular 
history. A life in common awakens sympathy, attenuates the 
sentiments of class opposition, and may culminate in their entire 
disappearance. In the equalitarian state of Paraguay, which 
was founded and administered by the Jesuit order, those who 
were under tutelage felt themselves to be at one with the Jesuit 

‘Heinrich Strobel, Gewerkschaften u. Sozialistische Geist, “Neue 
«imo xxiii, vol. ii, No. 44. 

•Cf, supra, p. 126 . 
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fathers who were exploiting them, since there was no distinction 
between the leaders and the led in respect of clothing or general 
manner of life/"^ During the PVench Revolution, the peasantry 
took the castles of the nobles by storm; it was only in La Vendee 
that the two classes made common cause in the pitiless struggle 
with the centralized revolutionary government in Paris, because 
the patriarchal life in common, the common festivals and com¬ 
mon hunting parties, had there effected a close psychological 
community between the peasants and their lords.^ Similarly in 
Italian villages we do not usually find a well-marked hatred of 
the clergy, for the local cures, good-natured if uncultured indi¬ 
viduals, are in no way ehwated above the rest of the population, 
whose habits, and even whose poverty, they usually share.® 
Numerous measures, both material and ideal, have been pro¬ 
posed to prevent the formation of an oligarchy within the demo¬ 
cratic parties. Speaking of the Italian students, Bakunin de¬ 
fines in the following terms the role which in his opinion the 
young refugees from the bourgeoisie ought to play in the ranks 
of the proletariat ‘^Ni guides, ni prophetes, ni instructeurs, 
ni doeteurs, ni createurs. Aux jeuni'S intellectuels il convient 
d’etre les accoucheurs de la perisee enfantee ])ar la vie meme 
du peuple, et d’fdever les aspirations aussi inconscientes que 
puissantes du proletariat de Petat de confusion a celui de 
clarte.”® Bakunin saw clearly that in certain countries, such 
as Itahy and Russia, tlie working-class movinuent could not pos¬ 
sibly dispense with the aid of bourgeois intellectuals, but he 
desired that those who by birth were the natural adversaries 
of socialism should be subjected to a very strict regime when 
they adhered to the socialist cause. In this respect he may be 
considered a precursor of Tolstoi. ‘‘La vie domine la pensee 
et determine la voloute.’^ It is by this aphorism, essentially 
based upon the materialist conception of history, that Bakunin 
defines his attitude to the question under consideration. lie 
continues: “Si un homme, ne et eleve dans un milieu bour- 


• J. Guevara Hutoria de la Conqiiisia de Paraguay, Buenos Ayres, 1885. 

* Adolphe Thiers, Histoire de la Jievolution Fran^aise, Brockhaus u. 
Avenarius, Leipzig, 1846, vol. ii, pp. 395-C; Karl Kautsky, Die Klas- 
sengegensdtee von 1780, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1889, p. 17. 

•Of. the admirable picture given by Bakunin, 11 Sozialismo e Mazzini, 
ed. cit., p. 49. 

•Bakunin, Lettre inedite d Celso Cerretti, 1872, Soci6t6 Nouvelle, 
Brussels, February 1896, No. cxxiv, p. 179. 
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geois, veut devenir, sineerement et sans phrases, Tami et la 
frere des ouvriers, il doit renoncer a toutes les conditions de 
son existence passee, a toutes ses habitudes bourgeoises, rompre 
tous ses rapports de sentiment, de vanite, et d’esprit avec le 
monde bourgeois, et, tournant le dos a ce monde, devenant son 
ennemi et lui declarant une guerre irreconciliable, se jeter en- 
tierement, sans restriction ni reserve, dans le monde ouvrier. 
S’il ne trouve pas en lui une passion de justice suffisante pour 
lui inspirer cette resolution et ce courage, qu’il ne se trompe pas 
lui-meme et qu’il ne trompe pas les ouvriers; il ne deviendra 
jamais leur ami.”^ Thus it was above all for reasons of a 
psychological order that Bakunin demanded from the bour¬ 
geois socialists,” from the ^‘intellectuals,” a complete abandon¬ 
ment of their former mode of life. He believed that the outer 
world exercises a decisive influence upon the world of mental 
life. Self-renunciation, sacrifice, repudiation of all the forms 
of bourgeois existence—such were the conditions essential to the 
labour leader during the long history of the Russian revolution. 
In 1871 Netchajeff wrote his famous revolutionary catechism, 
enunciating the principle that the true revolutionary must be 
a man “consecrated to the cause.” In the first paragraph we 
read: “Il n’a n’y interets personnels, ni affaires, ni senti¬ 
ments, ni attachements, ni propriete, ni rneme un nom. 
Tout en lui est absorbe par un seul interet exclusif, 
une seule pensee, une seule passion: la Revolution,”® Thus 
the aim was to attain to an absolute forgetfulness of the former 
bourgeois existence. Even more important than this elusory 
internal mortification was the external or environmental mortifi¬ 
cation which, among the Russian socialists, subsequently came 
to constitute the substratum of their activities, and which 
Bakunin described as “complete immersion in the life of the 
people.”® The suppression of bourgeois instincts, this was 
the postulate which long dominated the history of Russian social¬ 
ism. The apostles of the revolution, who were in many cases 
of the highest birth, must effect this suppression, in accordance 

^Bakunin, L^Empire Icnouto-germanique et la BSvolution Sociale, CEuvres 
de Michel Bakounine, P. V. Stock, Paris, 1897, vol. ii, p, 370. 

Catechisnie EdvolutionnairCf reprinted by Marx, L*Alliance de la 
BSTTwcratie Socialiste et VAssociation internationale des Travailleurs, A. 
Darson, successeur Foucault, London and Hamburg, 1873, p. 90. 

•^‘11 bagno nella vita del populo’’ (Bakunin, 11 Sozialismo e Mazzini, 
ed. cit, p. 24). 
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with established custom, by living ‘‘among the people,’' by 
harmonizing their mode of life with that of the proletariat, by 
confounding themselves with the latter. Such was the theory 
of the “narodniki” or “populists,” and its practical conse¬ 
quences were endured with the greatest lieroism. Abandoning 
their social position, bidding farewell to all the intellectual 
comforts of the town, renouncing study and bourgeois career, 
men of science, schoolmasters, nobles, Jewish girl-students, and 
young women of family, withdrew to remote villages. Working 
as agricultural labourers, wheelwrights, locksmiths, blacksmiths, 
etc., they endeavoured to acquire the most intimate knowledge 
of the common people, to gain their confidenee, and whilst still 
keeping always in view the great revolutionary aim, they became 
the advisers of the people in the most varied conditions of their 
lives. 

After 1870 an analogous movement, though a somewhat less 
extensive one, was manifest among the socialist intdlectuals of 
other countries, and more especially among those of Italy, wdio 
for this reason were stigmatized by Marx, in a spasm of un¬ 
justified anger, as declasses. This term, used in an insulting 
sense, presents the Italian socialists in a false light. Bakunin 
spoke of such dcclassemcntf not as a historical fact, but as a 
psychological postulate of the effective socialist action of those 
who were not proletarians by birth. Thus in Bakunin\s view 
the declasse was not a social outcast, a bankrupt, an ineffectual 
genius, in a word, an involuntary outcast, but the very opposite, 
a voluntary outcast, one who has deliberately broken with the 
society in which he was born, in order to adapt himself to a 
strange environment and one hostile to that in which he was 
himself brought up. He is an intentional declasse, and apart 
from the end which he pursues he must inspire us with respect 
for his spirit of self-sacrifice and for the invincible firmness 
of his convictions. It is a historical fact, though one of which 
the proof cannot be attempted here, that the bourgeois leaders 
of the early Italian labour movement were declasses, but that 
they were such almost exclusively in the sense in which the 
word is used by Bakunin and not in the sense in which the 
word is used by Marx. Carlo Cafiero, the best-known leader 


’“Adolf Braun, Bussland u. d. Mevolution, p. 4.—Among numerous docu¬ 
ments relating to this period of the Bussian struggle for liberty, cf. 
also Geheime Denlcschrift uber die Nihilistischen Vmtricbc im Jahre 1875, 
‘‘Deutsche BundschauJ’ 
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of the Italian section of the International, derived from an 
aristo(3ratic and wealthy family, placed the whole of his con¬ 
siderables fortune at the disposal of the party, whilst himself 
leading the life of a poor Bohemian. Tie may be considered 
the i)rototype of such idealistsd^ Similar political tactics, of 
which perhaps idealists alone are capable (and these only in 
periods dominated by strong collective emotion), are based upon 
the psychological experience that the most ominously dictatorial 
tendencies of the headers can be weakened, if not altogether sup¬ 
pressed, l)y one ])rophylactic means alone, namely, by the arti¬ 
ficial creation of a socdal homogeneity among the various strata 
and fragments of wliich the revolutionary socialist party is 
composed. It thus becomes a moral postulate that all members 
of the party should live more or less in the same manner. This 
homogeneity of life is regarded as a safety-valve against the 
development of oligarchical forms within the working-class 
parties. 

In our own day the principle that the leaders should practise 
economic renunciation and should identify themselves with 
the multitude is advocated only by a few isolated romanticists 
who bedong to the anarchist wing of the socialist movement, and 
even by them only in timid periphrases.’^ A similar principle, 
however, continues to prevail in the form of a political postulate, 
for the demand is made in certain working-class sections of the 
French and Gennan socialist parties that the leaders should 
break off all social relationships with the bourgeois world, should 
devote themselves entirely to the party, and should have no other 
companions than ‘‘r(‘gularly inscribed members.’^ In a Guesdist 
congress held in the north of France a resolution was passed 
that it was the duty of the socialist deputies to spend their 
lives among their comrades.’^ In Germany we find traces of 
the same order of ideas in the absolute prohibition that mem¬ 
bers of the party shall write for the bourgeois press, or take 


^ Cf. Michels, Borghesia c Frolctariato, ed. cit., pp. 68 et seq. 

“Leda Kafanelli Polli, Italian authoress and anarchist agitator, for¬ 
merly a compositor, maintains in one of her interesting novels that the 
intellectual cannot become a complete socialist unless he abandon the life 
of his class. If he is unwilling to effect this renunciation, we can be sure 
that sooner or later he will leave the proletariat in the lurch (Polli, Un 
Sogno d'Amove, Nerbini, PJorence, 1905, pp. 171 et seq.). 

*** Compte-rendu ojjiciel du JIF Congres departmental de la Federation 
du Nord du Parti SociaXiste, tenu d Loos 1907, M. Dhoossche, Lille, 1907, 
p. 41. 
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any part whatever in bourgeois society. It is obvious that these 
attempts, which are inefficacious and impractical, can succeed 
at most in creating party fanaticism. They cannot establish 
identity of thought and action between the leaders and the 
proletarian masses. 



CHAPTER III 


SYNDICALISM AS PROPHYLACTIC 

According to the syndicalist doctrine, it is essential to transfer 
the revolutionary centre of gravity of the proletariat from the 
political party to the trade union. The union is conceived as a 
politically neutral organism, one which does not adhere to any 
party, but which is socialist in inspiration and aim. 

It is the great merit of the syndicalists that they have under¬ 
stood how disastrous would be isolated syndicalist activity, 
devoid of any general theory, living simply from day to day; 
and to have advocated with much energy the indissoluble union 
of the working class, organized in its trade unions, with the 
socialist idea as spiriius rector and as ultimate aim. The syn¬ 
dicalists desire (and here, for once, they agree wdth the Marxist 
politicians) to diffuse among the organized w-orkers the convic¬ 
tion that the trade union cannot attain its aim except by the 
elimination of capitalism, that is to say, by the abolition of 
the existing economic order. But the syndicalists also desire 
(and here they are in open conflict with all the other currents 
of contemporary socialism) that the trade union should not 
merely be an asylum for socialist ideas, but that it should also 
directly promote socialist activity, pursuing not simply a trade- 
unionist policy in the amplest sense of the term, but in addi¬ 
tion and above all a socialist policy. Syndicalism is to put an 
end to the dualism of the labour movement by substituting for 
the party, whose sole functions are politico-electoral, and for 
the trade union, whose sole functions are economic, a completer 
organism which shall represent a synthesis of the political and 
of the economic function.^ 

Hence it is not the purpose of syndicalism to do away with 
organization as the basis of the labour movement. It expressly 
recognizes that this basis is indispensable. The syndicalists 
hold, and with good reason, that the dangers of organization 


* Enrico Leone, Che cosa ^ il Sindacalismo, Tip. Industria e Lavoro, 
Borne, 1906, p. 28. 
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cannot be eliminated simply by suppressing the organization, 
any more than we can prevent intoxication of the blood or 
diseases of the circulation by withdrawing the blood from the 
vessels. These would be quack cures, alike fatal in their result, 
for the latter would kill the human organism and the former 
would kill the political and social organism. The problem rather 
is to discover an appropriate means for reducing to a minimum 
the chief defect wdiich seems inherent in organization, namely, 
the rule exercised by the minority over the majority. Here we 
find a political school, whose adherents are numerous, able, well- 
educated, and generous-minded, persuaded that in syndicalism it 
has discovered the antidote to oligarchy. But we have to ask 
whether the antidote to the oligarchical tendencies of organiza¬ 
tion can possibly be found in a method which is itself also rooted 
in the principle of representation. Does it not rather seem 
that this very principle is in insoluble contradiction with the 
anti-democratic protestations of syndicalism? In other words, is 
not syndicalism itself affected by a manifest antinomy? 

The great significance of syndicalism is found, above all, in 
the clear and penetrating manner in which it has recognized 
the dangt^rs of bourgeois dernocra^'y. With a genuinely scientific 
scepticism it has stripped away the veils which conceal the power 
exercised by the democracy in the state, showing that this power 
is really no more than the In^gemony of a minority, and demon¬ 
strating that it is in acute o})position with the needs of the 
working class.^ democratic pretend continuer rexploitation 

des masses productrices par une oligarchic de professionnels de 
rintelligence.’’^ All the struggles w’hich international syndical¬ 
ism has undertaken against the German social-democracy, against 
the Italian and French intellectuals, and against the trade unions 
constituted upon a bureaucratic basis, may be reduced in ulti¬ 
mate analysis to a stniggle against democratic demagogy.^ 

Syndicalism is, however, mistaken in attributing to parliamen¬ 
tary democracy alone the inconveniences that arise from the 
principle of delegation in general. Mantica is right when he 
says that the syndicalists themselves have not succeeded in get- 


* Werner Sombart, in his Sozialismus %, Sosialhewcgung (Fischer, Jena, 
6th ed., 1907, p. 129), attributes great importance to this particular aspect 
of syndicalism. 

• Georges Sorel, Les lllmions du Progrf^s, ed. cit., p. 263. 

^Georges Sorel in a letter to Enrico Leone, Divenire Sociale,^^ V, 
fasc. 12, 1909. 
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ting rid of the mental impedimenta with which all those are 
burdened who belong to any party, whether it participates in 
parliamentary elections or rejects such participation on prin¬ 
ciple/' Nolens volens, the syndicalist party is nothing more 
than a socialist party inefficiently revised and corrected. The 
syndicalists wish to stop where logically there is no stopping- 
place. All that the syndicalists have written upon political 
parties in general, and upon their big brother the socialist party 
in particular, ai)plies to themselves as well, because it applies 
to all organizations as such without exception. 

The more syndicalism endeavours to displace the axis of 
working-class policy towards syndicalist action, the greater is 
the danger it runs of itself degenerating into an oligarchy. Even 
in the revolutionary syndicalist groups the leaders have fre¬ 
quent op]>oj’tunities of deceiving the rank and file. The treas¬ 
urer of a strike, the secretary of a trade union, even the par¬ 
ticipator in a cons})iracy or the leader upon a barricaiie, can 
betray those from whom they have received their instructions 
far more easily and with much more serious consequences than 
can a socialist member of ])arliament or jnunicdpal councillor.® 
French syndicalists have frequently insisted with a certain vio¬ 
lence upon what they speak of as ''direct action’’ as the only 
means of bringing the w^orking class into eflPective operation 
as an autonomous mass not represented by third persons, and 
of excluding d prwri all representation "qui ne pent etre que 
trahison, deviation, embourgeoisement. ” ]5ut they arbitrarily 
restrict their one-sided theory to the political party alone, as 
if it were not inevitable that like causes should produce like 
effects when their action is displayed upon the field of the 
syndicalist movement. They reason as if they were immunized 
against the action of sociological laws of universal validity.® 


•Paolo Mantica, postscript to an article by Fiorino dal I'adulo, Elezich 
nismo o Anti-Elczioniswo^f Divenire Sociale/' vi, fasc. 19 and 20, 
p. 272. 

®We find that this is admitted even by a syndicalist. Cf. Angelo 
Oliviero Olivetti, Frdblcmi del Socialisrno Contemporanco, f'agnoni, Lugano, 
1906, vol. i, p, 52. 

’ Cf., inter al,y Edouard Berth, Bourgeoisie ct Proletariat dans le Mouve- 
ment socialiste italicn, ‘' Moiivement Socialiste, ’' anno ix, scries ii, p. 16; 
and reply by R. Michels, Coniroverse socialiste^ in the same review, pp. 
282 et seq. 

•Typical of the ingenuous views of the writer, an ingenuousness which 
is characteristic of most of the syndicalists, are the words in which 
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The organic structure of the trade unions is based upon the 
same foundation as that of the political party of the workers, 
namely, the representation of the interests of the rank and file 
by individuals specially elected for that purpose.® In the 
decisive moments of the struggle for higher wages, the masses 
do not represent themselves but are represented by others. Trade 
unions without representatives, without some kind of executive, 
do not exist and are inconceivable.^® 

The management of a trade union is sometimes a post of 
transition extremely favourable to a political career. In Ger¬ 
many, 35 trade-union leaders sit in parliament, and in England 
27. In France the two first permanent secretaries of the Metal- 


Gustave IIerv6 deals with the case of AzelY, tho Eussian revolutionary 
who was unmasked as a spy. In an article entitled L*Affaire Azew (‘‘La 
Guerre Sociale,'' iii annee, No. 7), Ilerv^ first of all expresses the view 
that tho Azeff revelations are of a nature “a decourager tout r^volution- 
naire d^entrer jamais dans une organisation secrete.^' He then goes 
on to insist upon the need for tho existence of small and secret groups 
of leaders, saying, among other things: “T1 est indispensable qu'une or¬ 
ganisation de combat, quel qu^elle soit, ait a sa tete uii comit6 central 
aussi peu nombreux que possible, et compose de militants aussi inaccessibles 

la cupidity et a rarnbition qu’ii la pour et h la neurasth6nie. . . . J1 
faut que ses noyaux soient composes do camarades, ayant fait leurs preuves 
de courage, de discretion, de sobriete, et de desinteressement. ^ ^ Hcrv6 
thus consoles himself with regard to the dangers of leadership, which he 
does not fail to recognize, through the act of faith by which he is assured 
that syndicalism at any rate will have leaders whose qualities will be proof 
against all these dangers. 

•For this reason, too, the criticism which the syndicalists direct against 
the parliamentary methods of democracy is largely fallacious. For ex¬ 
ample, Emile Pouget, in a work upon La Confederation GcnSrale da 
Travail (Eivi^re, Paris, 1908, p, 35), speaks of “I’enormo difference de 
m^thode'^ between socialism and syndicalism. Whereas, he tells us, the 
activity of syndicalism must be regarded as the outcome of the work 
of an enlightened minority, namely that composed of the organized 
workers, political socialism, which avails itself of the mechanism of uni¬ 
versal suffrage, puts powder into the hands of the unenlightened majority, 
or rather of their spokesmen. In reality, however, the activity of the 
trade union and the activity of the electoral system are governed by the 
same principle, that is to say, by an electoral right freely exeircised. It 
may be true that the participation of the people in the elections to 
representative bodies may be somewhat more extensive than is the par¬ 
ticipation of the organized workers in the election of their leaders, but 
it would be rash to deduce from this trifling difference the essential in¬ 
feriority of “political democracy.'' 

“Of. supra, pp. 298-9. 
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lurgical Federation have become dcputiesd^ The strike, direct 
action by the proletariat, which the syndicalists regard as the 
panacea for all the ills affecting the labour movement, offers 
to men with a taste for political life, excellent opportunities for 
the display of their faculty for organization and their aptitude 
for command. The same may be said of the political strike, the 
general strike.^- For the professional leaders of the working- 
class, the economic strike is often precisely what war is for 
professional soldic^rs.^^ Both present a good opportunity for 
rapid and sjdendid promotion. Many labour leaders have risen 
to extremely exalted and lucrative positions because they have 
directed a great strike, and have thus attracted the attention of 
the general public and of the government.’^ The political posi¬ 
tion now [1912] occupied in England by John Burns is largely 
due to the celebrity he acquired as a strategist when he led the 
great dockers’ strike in London during the year 1889. He then 
created a solid foundation for Ids subsequent popularity, and 
in particular he then gained the confidence of the most im- 
j)ortant categories of organized workers, and thus paved the 
way for his elevation from the bench of the working engineer 
to the rank of cabinet minister.^^ This is one example among 
many which could be adduced in support of the assertion that 
very frequently the strike, instead of being a field of activity 
for the uniform and compa(*.t masses, tends rather to facilitate 
the process of difi'erentiatioii and to favour the formation of 

Union Ft dvr ale des Ouvriers Metalhirgistcs de France, Bourse du 
Travail, Paris, p. 16. 

”Even tbe reformist socialist Victor Adler of Vienna accepts the general 
strike as a method of public activity suitable for throwing into greater 
relief, by its reactions, by the fear and respect it arouses in the ad¬ 
versaries of the socialist party, the work of the labour representatives 
in parliament. 

“Vilfredo Pareto, Sgsiemes socialisies, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 71. 

^*Cf. supra, p. 306. 

““In the great dockers’ strike of 1889 Burns showed himself to be 
a notable organizer. Henceforward he was recognized by all parties as 
one of the most important personalities in English public life” (Carl 
Stegmann and C. Hugo [Lindemann] lla^idbucli des So::iaUsmus, 1897, 
ed. cit., p. 101). “The whole labour movement received during 1889 
an immense impetus . . ., above all, from the remarkable series of strikes 
mostly led and organized by Mr. John Burns.”—“The strike [of the 
London dock labourers] was admirably led and managed by Burns” (Sid¬ 
ney Webb, Socialism in England, Swann Sonncnschein, London, 1890, 
pp. 48 and 53). (Cf. also H. M. Hyndman, The Bccord of an Adven^ 
turous Life, ed. cit., p. 407.) 
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an elite of leaders.’® Syndicalism is even more than socialism 
a fighting party. It loves the great battlefieJd. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that the syndicalists need leaders yet more than do the 
socialists ? 

The syndicalists reject the system of democratic representa¬ 
tion and of bureaucracy. They desire to substitute for it ‘'the 
more combative tactics of the revolutionary army of liberty, 
tactics founded ui)on the tried ability of the leaders.’’ The mod¬ 
ern labour header, they tell us, must not be a bureaucrat. Al¬ 
ready to-day, they add, the great strike-leaders arise suddenly 
from obscurity as did formerly the great leaders of revolution.^’’ 
In so far as it corresponds to historic truth, this conception does 
not at the best alford more than a gcaieral explanation of the 
institution of leadership. Its adequacy would be far greater 
were it possible to prove that these strike-leaders, whose necessity 
is admitted by the syndicalists themselves, when they have 
emerged from obscurity to fulfil a temporary need, were to prove 
sufficiently disinterested to undergo a spontaneous eclipse as 
soon as the strike was over. We know, however, that in general 
they seize the opportunit}' to secure a position of permanent 
infiuence. No form of strike, however much it may seem to be 
inspired by the autonomy of the masses, will be able to kill the 
dragon of demagogy, or even to prevent the formation of a class 
of independent leaders.’^ 

Under certain conditions, the mere theoretical propaganda 
of the idea of the strike and of direct action has sufficed to 
secure power and influence for the popular leader, to lift him 
upon the shoulders of the multitude to a position in which he 
could pluck at his ease the golden apples of life. Aristide 
Briand, born at Nantes of a family of small tavern-keepers, hav- 


During the great strike of the agricultural workers in the Parma 
district, which took place during the summer of 1908 and which had 
been organized by the syndicalists, the whole Italian press resounded 
with the name of a man hitherto unknown, Alcoste De Ambris. This 
brilliant strike-leader succeeded within a few weeks in obtaining for 
himself among the agricultural population of Emilia a position some¬ 
what similar to that which in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Masaniello acquired among the laz^aroni of Naples. The popular leader¬ 
ship of De Ambris came, however, to a speedy end, owing to his con¬ 
demnation for political offences and his flight to America. 

Alfonso de Pietri-Tonelli, II Sindacalismo come Frohlema della 
Liberia operaia, ‘‘Pagine Libere,^' anno iii, No. 819, 

"‘Cf. supra, pp. 298-9, 306. 
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ing joined the socialist party in Paris, speedily acquired fame 
and power among the workers by his defence of the doctrine of 
the general strike and the military strike. He soon gained so 
great a prestige as to require but a f(‘w years to climb 1o the 
position of premier of France.^^ The starting-point of lus 
triumi)hal march was the Nantes congress (1894), where he 
secured the acc'.eptance of the khia of the general strike as 
part of the official programme of the French tracks unions. 

Syndicalism is hostile to the '‘democratic” policy of the 
socialist party and the "authoritarian” sjaidicates, for the 
syndicalists hold that "democracy” affords a mere caricature of 
the fundamental i)rinciple of the labour movement, and tluiy 
declare that from the demo<‘ratic soil no fruit can spiring but 
that of oligarchy. No other movement bases itself so ener¬ 
getically as doc^s the syndicalist movement upon the riglit and 
ability of the masses for self-government. Where, as in France, 
the leadershij) of the labour movement is in their hands, they 
lay great stress upon the fact that their authority is restricted 
to carrying into efTc'ct the resolutions passed at the sovereign 
assemblies of the comrades. They assure us that the Confedera¬ 
tion Gmierale du Travail, which sits in Paris, is not a directive 
organ, but a mere instrument for the coordination and the dif¬ 
fusion of the revolutionary activity of the working class. They 
describe this body as equally hostile to "centralization” and 
to "authoritarianism.”"' All impulse to action, we are as¬ 
sured, starts from the masses, and the syndicalist leaders are 
merely the exponents of this impulse. In strikes, the activity 
of the Comite Confederal is not directive in the strict sense of 
the term; this body is a mere intermediary to ensure the solidar¬ 
ity of the workers, to secure an element of siiractivite and of 
polarization,'^’^ Such is the theory. In practice, these same 
French syndicalists complain that in all d(‘cisiv(i questions the 
masses wait until those above take the initiative, and that in 
default of such initiative the comrades remain with folded 
arms.'^'^ 

'"Flax (Victor M6ric), Aristide Briandy “Les Homines du Jour,’’ Paris, 
1908, No. 26. 

""Hubert Lagardellc, Lcs Origines du SyndicaUsme cn Frarcey ^‘Mouve- 
ment Socialiste, ’' anno xi, Nos. 2ir>-J6, pp. 245-6. 

"'Emile Pouget, La Confederation Generale du Travaily ed. cit., pp. 
7, 23, 24. 

** Emile Pouget, La Confederation Generale du Travaily cd. cit., p. 30. 

“After the sanguinary conflict at Draveil between the strikers and 
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As in all groups characterized by an ostensibly democratic 
ideology, among the syndicalists the dominion of the leaders 
often assumes veiled forms. In France, the trade union leaders 
are forbidden to seek election as deputies, for they must be 
l)reserved from all impure contacis. They must remain in (con¬ 
stant communication with the masses, and their activitic^s must 
be carried on in the full light of day. It is none the less true 
that tlie necessities of their jmsitioii oftcui oblige them, in the 
interest of the trade unions, to enter into relationships with the 
organs of state, in such a way that their antiparliamentary atti¬ 
tude is apt to mean no more than that, inst(‘ad of treating with 
the government in the opcm, from the summit of the parliamen¬ 
tary tribum*, wli(*re their actions are, in part at least, visible to 
the rank and file, tliey negotiate mysteriously out of sight in ante¬ 
chambers and jjassages.^"^ 

The theory of the masses imofessed by the syndicalists has 
a reverse side to which it is well to pay attention. The trade- 
union organizations, taken as a whole, do not include in their 
mi^bership more than a minorily of the workers susceptible 
of organization: in Italy, 11 ; in England, 23 %; in Sweden 

(where the proportion is highest of all), 42.21 %. Among the 


the cuirassiers, the expected general strike did not take place. Regarding 
this failure, Emile Pouget wrote as follows in the “Voix dii Peuple^^ 
(June, 1908), the chief mouthpiece of the French labour organizations: 
* ^ Malheureusement, il faut bien constater que, si, theoriquement, Pidee 
de la grove generale a pris corps cn France, pratiquement, nous nous 
sommes laisses devancer no serait ce quo par la classe ouvri^re d’Italic. 
Le tort, le tort grave, est de trop regar<ler au centre et d’attendre de lui 
le mot d’ordre. (Jette mentalite regrettable dt'cele chez ceux qui s’y 
attardent, line superstition ^tatique qui, au point do vue revolutionnairc, 
est on ne peut plus dangereuse. Au lieu d^agir soi-mOme on attend un 
indication d’on haut. . . . Et roccasion propice s’dchappe!” 

The B('lgian socialist Ee Brouckdre, writing against the syndicalists, 
says very truly: “Le systeme des Parloirs est assurdment trds infdrieur 
a celui des Parlernents” (Louis He Brouckdre et C. Huysmans, L*Af¬ 
filiation des Syndicais an Farii Ouvrier. Discours, Brismde, Brussels, 
1907, p. 40). Moreover, in any case, syndicalism is utterly inconsistent 
in its attitude towards political democracy. On principle, the syndicalists 
regard labour-protection laws as either injurious to the proletariat or 
utterly unimportant, and they therefore refuse to rais(3 a finger to secure 
the passage of such laws—except in the ease of the eight-hours law, 
which is warmly advocated by some, though not by all syndicalists. But 
whenever labour-protection laws have been actually passed, they do all 
they can to maintain them and secure their enforcement. (Of. A. Keufer, 
La Crise Syndicaliste, “Mouvement Socialiste, ’' anno xii, No. 220.) 
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organized workers, it is once more only a minority which plays 
an active part in trade-union life.^'' The syndicalists at once 
lament this fact and rejoice at it, being inspired, in this respect, 
by sentiments which are by no means logically consistent. They 
rejoice to be rid of the dead weight of those who are still in¬ 
different or immature."” No doubt this attitude is inspired by 
the old Blanquist idea, that masses too vast and intellectually 
heterogeneous paralyse all activity by their lack of mobility, 
and that only alert minorities are enterprising and bellicose. 
If they were logical, the syndicalists would draw the conclusion 
that the general movement of tlui modern proletariat must 
necessarily be the work of a minority of eiiliglitened proletarians. 
But the democratic tendencies of our time previmt the formula¬ 
tion of such a conclusion, or at least prevent its frank avowal, 
for this would bring the syndicalists into open conflict with 
the very basis of democracy, and would force them to proclaim 
themselves, without circumlocution, partisans of an oligarchical 
system. The syndicalist oligarchy, it is true, would not consist 
(like that of the socialist party) in the dominion of the leaders 
over the masses, but in the dominion of a small fi’action of the 
masses over the whole. There are a few tlnmrists of syndic^alisni 
who already speak unres(‘rvedly of socialism as an evolution 
based upon the action of working-class 

The oligarchical character of the syndicalist movement is dis¬ 
played most conspicuously in the demand (made for reasons 
which have nothing to do with democracy) for absolute obedi¬ 
ence to the orders of the organized elite, ‘'Les indifferents, par 
le seul fait quhls out neglige de formuler leur volonte, n’ont 
qu’a acquiescer aux decisions prises.’^ Following the example 
of the reformist trade unions of Germany and England, those 
French unions that are inspired by the doctrine of revolutionary 
syndicalism hold fast to the i)rinciple that tlie organized workers 
have the right to issue orders to the unorganized. 

It may be admitted that the supreme directives organs of the 
French labour movement do not possess that plenitude of powers 
which the corresponding hierarchical grades of other countries 


“Cf. supra, p. 47. 

^Pougot, La Confederation Generate du Travail, ed. cit., pp. 7 and 34. 
Cf. the essays of Angelo Olivioro Olivetti and Alfredo T olledro in 
**Pagine Libere, 1909-10; especially Polledro^s article Dal Congresso 
di Bologna alia Falingeriesi Sindacalista (anno iv, 1909, fasc. 14), 
“Emile Pouget, La Confederation Generate du Travail, ed. cit., p. 7. 
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have at their disposal—above all in Germany. There are various 
reasons for this difference, such as the national character of the 
French, the weakness of the organizations, etc. But even in 
France there is a great difference between theory and practice. 
Tn the first place the leadt‘rs exercise a ])owerful influence upon 
the organized comrades through the newspapers, which, as every 
one knows, are not ('dited by the masses. In addition there 
exists a whole hiei*archy of sub-chiefs. The number of trade 
unionists enrolled in the Confederation CentTale du Travail is 
about 850,000, whilst the number of subscribers to the Yoix du 
Peuple,’’ the central organ of the Confederation, is no more than 
7,000. These subscribers are described as “h^s plus actifs mili¬ 
tants, membres des bureaiix et des conseils syndicaux. . . . Par 
leur interiruHliaire sc diffuse la pensee confederale.Here 
we have a frank confession that there exists a graduated in¬ 
tellectual subordination which conflicts with the syndicalist 
theory. Even the general strike was primarily conceived in 
France as a hierarchical procedure. A resolution voted at the 
Nantes congress (1894) specified that tlu^ general strike must 
be accurately prepared in advance by a central committee of 
eleven and by a large number of local sub-comrnittees. These 
were to give the signal and to direct the movement. To-day the 
syndicalists reject this conception on account of its jacobin 
character;but in practice they are compelled to conform to 
the idea, notwithstanding the theoretical contradiction in which 
they are thus involved. In the works of some of the French 
syndicalist writers who have a strong tendency towards 
ffistheticism, such as Edouard Berth, we find that the jacobin 
germs of the theory in question have undergone a full develop¬ 
ment.^^ 

The more syndicalism gathers power, the more conspicuous 


**Ibid., ed. cit., pp. 30 and 33. 

•® Lagardelle, Les Origines du Syndicalismc, etc., p. 247. 

Read, for example, the following typical phrases, inspired by a 
genuine enthusiasm for the policy of the strong hand and by a profound 
admiration for the grandeur of the creative will: bourgeoisie a 

toujours vu dans I’int^rct de sa classe, Pint^ret national lui-ineme; elle 
a toujours identifi^ sa richesse propre avec la richesse nationale, et avec 
raison, en d^finitif: toute volont^ forte et creatrice s’6rige naturellement 
en volont6 g^n^rale, et confond audacieusement, mais legitimement, son 
int^ret avec Pint6ret g6n^raP’ (Edouard Berth, Bevue critique: un 
Marx inedit!, ^^Mouvement Socialiste,^^ anno vi, scries ii, No. 142, p. 
100, November 1, 1904). 
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among the syndicalists become the effects which are everywhere 
characteristic of 11 le representative system. From the ranks 
of the French syndicalists, leaders have already sprung whose 
sensitiveness towards the criticisms of their followers can be 
equalled only by that of an English trade-union leader.^^ Youth¬ 
ful syndicalism, although born out of opposition to the au¬ 
thoritarianism of the leaders, is thus quite unable to escape the 
oligarchical tendencies which arise in every organization. For 
the syndicalist h'aders, as for others, the preservation of their 
own power becomes the supreme law. So far has the process 
already gone in France, that they liave abandoned the old tactics 
of taking advantage of the prosecutions instituted against them 
by the government to make propagandist speeches in court and 
to employ the language of heroes and prophets. Instead, on 
these occasions, they act with extreme prudcmce and display 
diplomatic res(Tve.'^'^ Sorel himself speaks of the ^^degeneres- 
cence progressive du syndicalisme.And he has declared; '‘La 


” One of the best known of tlio French syndicalist leaders, Victor 
GritTiielhes, at that time general secretary of the Confederation Geneiale 
du Travail, in an interview published in ^ ^ L’Hmnanite,' ’ described 
bluntly as *^hraillards*^ hia own opponents, and especially those whose 
views were voiced in the “Guerre Sociale,“ although they belonged 
to his own section of the trade-union movement. Tie used still more dis¬ 
dainful terms of his opponents, declaring that their conduct was the 
outcome of mere “demagogy.“ “11 on est qui se plaisent h parler de 

Fopportunisme croissant de la C.G.T. Feu nCimporte! .T^ai suflisamment 
du courage pour braver meune cette d6magogie-h\. ^ ^ Here we have the 
very language of every holder of power when his adversaries appeal to 
Demos, for he regards such an appeal as extremely inconvenient. 

“ During the war in Morocco the aiitimilitarist propaganda of the 
Confederation Gonerale du Travail was answered by the then premier, 
Georges Ciernenceau, by the institution of a number of prosecutions 
against various noted syndicalist leaders. In the winter of 1907-8, when 
GriflFuelhos, among others, was prosecuted for antirailitarist views, he 
changed his tactics. Ho gave as a reason for this change the necessity 
that he should retain the leadership in his own hands, and that by se¬ 
curing the possibility of an acquittal he should be able to attend the 
trade-union congress to be held at Marseilles in the autumn and there 
make headway against the reformist tendency. Consequently, in the 
proceedings in court the defence was conducted with all that ingenuity 
which is calculated to make a good impression on the judge, but which 
had hitherto been rigorously eschewed. It was asserted, for example, that 
the attacks upon the army had been guided by sentiments similar to those 
of the old soldier w^ho declared that in taking part in the war his regi¬ 
ment had been sent not so much to a battle as to a massacre. (Cf. 
article in the “Guerre Sociale,“ 1908, ii, Nos. 11 and 12.) 
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Confederation Generale du Travail prend de plus cn plus 1 ’aspect 
d ’un gouvernement ouvrier. ’ ’ 


Jean Boiirdoaii, Entro deux Servitudes, Alcan, Pnris, 1910, p. 94.— 
A typical manifestation of tlio small respect the syndicalist leaders dis¬ 
play for the masses, and of the absolute freedom of action they claim 
wlK'never their sjiecial views do not accord with those of their troops, 
is afforded by the attitinle assumed by Arturo LabrioJa during the 
Tripolitan War, In a letter to ^‘LTnternazionale^^ of Parma (anno v, 
No. 27), Labriola affirms that the manner in which the syndicalist in¬ 
tellectuals pursue their ideals concerns themselves alone. Ho says fur¬ 
ther: ^‘Working-class syndicalists, confined within their unions, must 
understand once for all the position of syndicalists who arc not manual 
workers, from whom it would be inhuman to demand sacrifices not de¬ 
manded from others. We cannot fail to have opinions upon questions 
of civilization, national interests, the moral or religious currents of our 
time. Naturally these opinions are not and cannot bo (and perhaps it 
is better that they should not be) in conformity with the ideas of an 
organized manual worker, to whom class qiiestions seem not merely essential, 
but determinative of his attitude to all othorsP' With these assertions 
Labriola in effect declares that the leaders are independimt of the masses, 
and discloses a jcinenjlchismc which conflicts with all the duties of political 
consistency and of obedience to democratic principles. Moreover, this open 
confession displays the youth (or the senility) of the syndicalist move¬ 
ment. The leader of an ordinary political party might think these things, 
but he would keep his thoughts to himself. 




CHAPTER IV 


ANARCHISM AS PROPHYLACTIC 

Anarchists were the first to insist upon the hierarchical and 
oligarchical consequences of party organization. Their view 
of the defects of organization is much clearer than that of social¬ 
ists and even than that of syndicalists. They resist authority 
as the source of servility and slavery, if not the source of all 
tlie ills of the world. For them constraint is ‘‘synonymous with 
prison and police. ’ ’ ^ They know how readily the individualism 
of the leaders checks and paralyses the socialism of the led. In 
order to elude this danger, anarchists, notwithstanding the prac¬ 
tical inconveniences entailed, have refrained from constituting 
a party, at least in the strict sense of the tenn. Their adherents 
are not organized under any stable form. They are not united 
by any discipline. They know nothing of obligations or duties, 
such as elections, pecuniary contributions, participation in 
regular meetings, and so on. 

It is a necessary consequence of these peculiarities that the 
typical anarchist leadcjr differs considerably from the typical 
socialist leader, the characteristic product of the last twenty- 
five years. Anarchism has no party organization which can 
offer lucrative positions, nor does the anarchist pathway lead to 
parliamentary honours. Consequently there are fewer oppor¬ 
tunities for contagion, fewer temptations, and much less field for 
personal ambition. Thus it may be exx)ected, as a logical conse¬ 
quence of the theory that environment makes character, that 
in the average anarchist leader idealism should be more con¬ 
spicuous than in the average socdalist leader. The anarchist 
lives remote from the practice of politics, with all its passions, 
all its appetites, and all its allurements; consequently he is more 
objective in his judgment of persons and of things, more con¬ 
templative, more self-enclosed—but also more of a dreamer, 
more remote from reality. Among anarchist leaders we find 

^Ferdinand Domela Nieuwenhuis, J)er staatssoBialistische Charakter der 
QosialdennoJcratiej “Archiv fiir Sozialw.,’' xxviii, fasc. i, p. 144. 
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many learned, cultivated, and modest men who have not lost 
the sentiment of true friendship, and to whom it is a pleasure 
to cultivate and nourish that sentiment: sincere and high- 
minded men, such as Peter Kropotkin, Elisee Reclus, Christian 
Cornelissen, Enrico Malatesta, and many others less famous.^ 
But tliough the anarchist leaders are as a rule morally superior 
to the leaders of the organized parties working in the political 
field, we find in them some of the qualities and pretensions char¬ 
acteristic of all leadership. This is proved by a psychological 
analysis of the characteristics of the individual anarchist leader. 
The theoretical struggle against all authority, against all coer¬ 
cion, to which many of the most eminent anarchists have sac¬ 
rificed a large portion of their lives, has not stifled in them the 
natural love of power. All that we can say is that the means 
of dominion employed by the anarchist leader belong to an 
epoch which political parties have already outlived. These 
are the means utilized by the apastle and the orator: the flaming 
power of thought, greatness of self-sacrifice, profundity of con¬ 
viction.^ Their dominion is exercised, not over the organiza¬ 
tion, but over minds; it is the outcome, not of technical in¬ 
dispensability, but of intellectual ascendancy and moral su¬ 
periority. 

Whilst anarchists repudiate the formation of political parties, 
they adhere none the less to the principle of organization in 
the economic field.^ Some of them, even, explicitly recognize 
the need for the technical guidance of the masses; ^ whilst others 

*We find some admirably drawn character-sketches of anarchist leaders 
in the work of Peter Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Bevolutionist, Smith, Elder, 
London, 1899, vol. ii, p. 196. See also the psychological portrait of an 
unnamed anarchist in De Amicis, Lotte civilif Nerbini, Florence, 1904, pp. 
128 et seq. 

*In some, naturally, we encounter sounding phrases with very little 
content. ^‘Un besoin de s’^pancher, de convaincre, tombe souvent h 
discutailler oh s^6coule en declamations h I’honneur de societes futures. 
Ailleurs e’est pire: une science rudimentaire s^ebat dans des discours— 
prSches ou ronronnent les mots d ^harmonic, d^amour, et de machinisme^' 
(Zo d^Axa, A Paterson^ ‘‘La Kevuo Blanche,Paris, 1902, No. 222, p. 
10).—Eegarding the wealth of empty phrases characteristic of the less 
serious and less able among the anarchists, consult the critical work of 
a convinced Italian anarchist, Domenico Zavattero, Gli Anarchici net Movir 
mento sociale in Italia, Tniziativa Edit., Kavenna 1906, pp. 30, 84 et seq. 

* Cf. Christian Cornelissen, Op Weg naar een nieuwe Maatschappij, Begin* 
aelen en TaktieTc van den Klassentrijd, Becht, Amsterdam, 1902, p. 242. 

*S. Merlino, Pro e contro il Socialismo, Treves, Milan, 1897, p. 268. 
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declare their conviction that it would suffice to restrict the 
functions of the leaders to purely administrative work, to elimi¬ 
nate, once for all, the differences, so dangerous to the organiza¬ 
tion, which arise between the leaders and the led.® As if the 
technical and administrative superiority of the leaders were not 
alone sufficient to establish their supremacy over the masses 
in all other respects! Not even Bakunin proi)osed to exclude 
the principles of organization and discipline, but he desired that 
they sliould be voluntary instead of automatic/ He conceived 
the anarchist regime as a fed(iration of perpetual barricades, 
and proposed to institute a council of the revolutionary com¬ 
mune, consisting of delegates, one or two in number from each 
barricade, or from each street, or quarter, these delegates hav¬ 
ing an imperative mandate. The communal council thus com¬ 
posed would nominate from among its own members special 
executive committee's for all the branches of the revolutionary 
administration of the commune. The capital, having effected a 
successful insurrection and constituted itself as a commune, 
would then declare to the other municipalities of the country 
that it put forward no claim to exercise any supremacy over 
them. But it would invite them to j)rovide themselves also 
with a revolutionary organization, and to send delegates to a 
meeting-place to be determined by agreement, in order to estab¬ 
lish a federation of insurgent associations, communes, and 
provinces, and thus to create a revolutionary power sufficiently 
strong to oppose any possible reaction. As Marx justly ])ointed 
out, these executive committees, if they were to do anything at 
all, must be furnished with powers, and must be sustained by 
public force. The federal parliament would have no reason for 
existence unless it were to organize this public force. Besides, 
this parliament could, just like the communal council, delegate 
its executive power to one or more committees, and each of these 
would in fact be invested with an authoritative character which 
the needs of the struggle would not fail continually to accentu¬ 
ate. In a word, according to Marx, the whole Bakuninian 
scheme would be characterized by an ultra-authoritative stamp.® 


® Luigi Fabbri, Sindicalismo y Anarquismo, Traduccion de Jos^ Prat, 
F. Sempre, Valencia, 1907, p. 169. 

' Bakunin, CEuvres, ed. cit., vol. ii, p. 297. 

•Karl Marx, L*Alliance dc la Democratie socialiste et VAssociation 
iniernaiionale dcs Travaillcurs, ed. cit., p. 14.—Regarding the autocratic 
tendencies of Bakunin see pp. 3, 9, 10-11, 18, 24-5. 
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Like the syndicalists, the anarchists have extolled ‘‘direct 
action,which, they consider, possesses the value of an ethical 
principle. Direct action, “in contradistinction to the tactics 
of negotiation, of mutual compromise, of hierarchical organiza¬ 
tion, and of the representative system, tends to secure a higher 
standard of life for the workers, and the emancipation of the 
proletariat from capitalism and political centralization—to se¬ 
cure these advantages by the immediate self-help of the 
workers. ’ 

Notwithstanding this, anarchism, a movement on behalf of 
liberty, founded on the inalienable right of the human being 
over his own person, succumbs, no less than the socialist party, 
to the law of authoritarianism as soon as it abandons the region 
of pure thought and as soon as its adherents unite to form 
associations aiming at any sort of political activity.Nieuwen- 
huis, the veteran champion of anarchizing socialism with a 
frankly individualist tendency, showed on one occasion that 
he had a keen perception of the dangers which anarchism runs 
from all contact with practical life. At the Amsterdam con¬ 
gress of 1907, after the foundation of the new anarchist inter¬ 
national, he raised a warning voice against the arguments of the 
Italian Enrico Malatesta, an anarchist attached to the school 
of Bakunin. Malatesta, having dilated upon the strength of 
bourgeois society, declared that nothing would suit this society 
better than to be faced by unorganized masses of workers, and 
that for this reason it was essential to counter the powerful or¬ 
ganization of the rich by a still more powerful organization of 
the poor. “Si tel est ta pensee, cher ami,"' said Nieuwenhuis 
to Malatesta, “tu peux t'en aller tranquillement chez les so- 
cialistes. Ils ne disent pas autre chose.’’ In the course of this 
first anarchist congress there were manifest, according to Nieu- 


• Erich Muhsam, Die dirckte Alction im Befreiungakampfe der Arheiter- 
schafty ‘ ^ Generalstreik, * ^ monthly supplement of ‘^Der Freie Arbeiter/’ 
anno i, October 1905. 

^®A striking instance of the way in which an anarchist may suffer 
from the same lust for power and the use of force which he condemns 
in the working-class leaders of other parties is afforded by the following 
passage relating to the future socialist state, in which Siegfried Nacht 
is referring to Bebel, Legien, and others: *‘If we are to escape the 
danger that the greatest of all men^s struggles for freedom may lead 
to a new despotism, the first duty of the genuine revolutionist will be to' 
hang to the street-lamps all aspirants to dictatorship^^ (S, Nacht, Tod 
den SchAirken!, ‘^Weekruf,’^ Swiss bi-monthly, June 1905). 
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wenhuis, the symptoms of that diplomatic mentality which char¬ 
acterizes all the leaders of authoritarian parties.^^ 

Ostrogorski has proposed to substitute for party organiza¬ 
tion, which invariably leads to the institution of anti-demo¬ 
cratic forms, a system of temporary associations, which should 
come into existence only for the attainment of definite ends, and 
should be dissolved as soon as these ends have been secured 
{league system)}^ He considers that the adoption of this sys¬ 
tem would tend to restore to political struggles the sincerity, 
honesty, and clarity which they lack to-day. Now, the analysis 
of political parties which has been effected authorizes us to doubt 
the efficiency of the proposed method. Its adoption would not 
secure any real progress, even were it possible to suppress by a 
simple decree the organizations which have been brought into 
existence by the necessary determinants of historical evolution. 
Whilst anarchism, which presents to us the most abstract and 
most idealistic vision of the future, has promised to the world 
an order from which all concentration of power shall be ex¬ 
cluded, it has not known how to establish, as a part of anarchist 
theory, the logical elements of such an order.*® 


"Ferdinand Domela Nieinvenhuis, Bie Nieuwe Internationale, “De Vrije 
Socialist,” Hilversum, September 1907, vol. x, No. 71. 

"M. Ostrogorski, La Bfmecratie et ^Organisation des Partis politiques, 
ed. cit., vol. ii, pp. 618 et seq. 

"“Most once said that only the dictatorial and the servile could be 
sincere opponents of anarchism. Even if the use of the ‘only’ be left 
uncriticized, these words seem to me to display a fatal defect in the 
psychologicjil foundations of anarchism. For, in view of the natural 
endowments of human beings, it seems probable that the majority will 
always continue to belong to one or other of the two types here char¬ 
acterized by Most” (Walter Borgius, Bie Ideenwelt des Anarchismus, 
Dietrich, Leipzig, 1904, p. 58). 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CONSERVATIVE BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 

At this point in our inquiry two decisive questions present 
themselves. One of these is whether the oligarchical disease of 
the democratic parties is incurable. This will be considered in 
the next chapter. The other question may be formulated in the 
following terms. Is it impossible for a democratic party to 
practise a democratic policy, for a revolutionary party to pursue 
a revolutionary policy? Must we say that not socialism alone, 
but even a socialistic policy^ is utopian? The present chapter 
will attempt a brief answer to this inquiry. 

Within certain narrow limits, the democratic party, even 
when subjected to oligarchical control, can doubtless act upon 
the state in the democratic sense.^ The old political caste of 
society, and above all the ‘^state” itself, are forced to undertake 
the revaluation of a considerable number of values—a revalua¬ 
tion both ideal and practical. The importance attributed to 
the masses increases, even when the leaders are demagogues. 
The legislature and the executive become accustomed to yield, not 
only to claims proceeding from above, but also to those proceed¬ 
ing from below. This may give rise, in practice, to great in¬ 
conveniences, such as we recognize in the recent history of all 
the states under a parliamentary regime; ^ in theory, however. 


^Especially where there exists universal, equal, and direct suffrap^e, and 
where the working-class is strongly organized and is awake to its own 
interests. (Cf. Franco Savorgnan, Soziologische FragmcnfCy Wagner, Inns¬ 
bruck, 1909, p. 105). In this case the leaders have every interest in 
exercising upon the state all the pressure they can to render it more 
democratic. 

*Cf., as far as Italy is concerned, the classic work of Marco Minghetti, 
1 Partiti politici e la Ingerenza loro nella Justicia e nelV Amminis- 
trazicnef N. Zanichelli, Bologna, 1881, 2nd ed., pp. 17 et seq. In conse¬ 
quence of the intimate relationships between the popular oligarchy 
(deputies) and the highest levels of the bureaucratic oligarchy (govern¬ 
ment), the state officials of the second degree of importance, and espe¬ 
cially the prefects, are apt to become entirely dependent upon the popular 
oligarchy. The deputy threatens, overtly or tacitly, to go over to the 
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this new order of things signifies an incalculable progress in 
respect of public rights, which thus come to conform better with 
the principles of social justice. This evolution will, however, 
be arrested from the moment when the goveiming classes suc¬ 
ceed in attracting within the governmental orbit their enemies 
of the extreme left, in order to convert them into collaborators. 
Political organization leads to power. But power is always 
conservative. In any case, the influence exercised upon the 
governmental machine by an energetic opposition party is neces¬ 
sarily slow, is subject to frequent interruptions, and is always 
restricted by the nature of oligarchy. 

The recognition of this consideration does not exhaust our 
problem, for we have further to examine whether the oligarchical 
nature of organization be not responsible for the creation of 
the external manifestations of oligarchical activity, whether it 
be not responsible for the production of an oligarchical policy. 
The analysis here made shows clearly that the internal policy 
of the party organizations is to-day absolutely conservative, or 
is on the way to become such. Y(*t it might happen that the 
external policy of these conservative organisms would be bold 
and revolutionary; that the anti-democratic centralization of 
power in the hands of a few leaders is no more than a tactical 
method adopted to effect the speedier overthrow of the ad¬ 
versary; that the oligarchs fulfil the purely provisional func¬ 
tion of educating the masses for the revolution, and that organi¬ 
zation is after all no more than a means employed in the service 
of an amplified Blanquist conception. 

This development would conflict with the nature of party, 
with the endeavour to organize the masses upon the vastest 
scale imaginable. As the organization increases in size, the 
struggle for great principles becomes impossible. It may be 
noticed that in the democratic parties of to-day the great con¬ 
flicts of view are fought out to an ever-diminishing extent in 
the field of ideas and with the weapons of pure theory, that 
they therefore degenerate more and more into personal struggles 
and invectives, to be settled finally upon considerations of a 
purely superficial character. The efforts made to cover internal 


opposition if the minister will not speedily remove from his constituency 
a prefect to whom he (the deputy) has taken a dislike, and the minister, 
who has to think of maintaining his majority in the chamber, is apt to 
give way. (Cf. also Annibale Marazio, Del Governo parlementare Italiano, 
XJnione Tip. Ed. Torinese, Turin, 1904, p. 168.) 
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dissensions with a pious veil are the inevitable outcome of or¬ 
ganization based upon bureaucratic principles, for, since the 
chief aim of such an organization is to enrol the greatest pos¬ 
sible number of members, every struggle on behalf of ideas with¬ 
in the limits of the organization is necessarily regarded as an 
obstacle to the realization of its ends, an obstacle, therefore, 
which must be avoided in every possible way. This tendency 
is reinforced by the parliamentary character of the political 
party. Party organization'’ signifies the asi)iration for the 
greatest number of members. Parliamentarism" signifies the 
aspiration for the greatest number of votes. The principal fields 
of party activity ar(^ electoral agitation and direct agitation to 
secure new members. What, in fact, is the modern political 
party? It is the imithodical organization of the electoral masses. 
The socialist party, as a x^^litical aggregate endeavouring 
simultaneously to n'cruit members and to recruit votes, finds 
here its vital interests, for every decline in membership and 
every loss in voting strength diminishes its political prestige. 
Consequently great respect must be paid, not only to new mem¬ 
bers, but also to possible adherents, to those who in Germany 
are termed mitlllufcr, in Italy sinipatizzanti, in Holland geestver- 
wanten, and in England aympaihizcrs. To avoid alarming these 
individuals, who are still outside the ideal worlds of socialism 
or dernocTacy, the pursuit of a policy bast'd on strict principle 
is shunned, while the consideration is ignored whether the nu¬ 
merical increase of tln^ organization thus effected is not likely to 
be gained at th(' expense of its quality. 

The last link in the long chain of phenomena which confer 
a profoundly conservative character upon the intimate essence 
of the political party ((wen upon that party which boasts itself 
revolutionary) is found in the relationships between party and 
state. Generated to overthrow the centralized power of the 
state, starting from the idea that the working class need merely 
secure a sufficiently vast and solid organization in order to 
triumph over the organization of the state, the party of the 
workers has ended by acquiring a vigorous centralization of 
its own, based upon the same cardinal principles of authority 
and discipline w^hich characterize the organization of the state.^ 

•Albert Schaffle believes that socialism needs merely to produce a great 
general at the right moment in order to inherit the power of the centralized 
military organization (Schaffle, Quintessenz des Sozialismusy Perthes, Gotha, 
1879, 7th ed., p. 68). 
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It thus becomes a governmental party, that is to say, a party 
which, organized itself like a government on the small scale, 
hopes some day to assume the reins of government upon the 
large scale. The revolutionary political party is a state within 
the state,^ pursuing the avowed aim of destroying the existing 
state in order to substitute for it a social order of a funda¬ 
mentally different character.^’ To attain this essentially po¬ 
litical end, the party avails itself of the socialist organization, 
whose sole justification is found precisely in its patient but 
systematic preparation for the destruction of the organization 
of the state in its existing form. The subversive party or¬ 
ganizes the framework of the social revolution. For this reason 
it continually endeavours to strengthen its i)Ositions, to extend 
its bureaucratic mechanism, to store up its energies and its 
funds. 

‘‘The same is true of the revolutionary trade unions (French style). 
^*TJn etot dans Vctatl C’^tait bion la, en effet, lo but poursuivi. On 
voulait que, dans tons les tH’enemonls, Forganisation ouvri(>ro put, h un 
signal, adopter uiie attitmle idontique et, an besoin, prendre Foffensif” 
(Eugene (Juerard, J^a Con federation da Travail, “Mouvement Socialiste, ^ ^ 
May 15, 1899, p. 555). 

® Devoting all its energies to the imitation of the outward apparatus of 
power characteristic of the ‘ ‘ class-state, ^ ^ the socialist party allots no 
more than a secondary importance to psychological enfranchisement from 
the mentality wdiich dominates this same class-state. This neglect of 
the psychical factor is disastrous to the democratic principle, especially 
in so far as it springs from psychological sources. Raphael Friedeberg, 
Tvho finds fault with historical materialism because it ‘ ‘ starts from the 
monstrous error that the mode of production of material life is the sole 
cause of all sociological happenings,^' because it leads to the atrophy of 
all spiritual faculties, and consequently to the decay of socialist thought, 
has opposed this doctrine by that which ho calls the doctrine of his¬ 
torical psychism, namely, ^ ‘ the psychical enfranchisement of the proletariat 
from all the intrinsic conditions of class dominion" (see his preface to the 
German edition of Gustave llervd’s work, Leur Patrie [Das Vaterland 
der Peichen'], Zurich, 1907, p. vii). But Friedeberg's charge against 
historical materialism is unsound, for the following reason. This doctrine, 
based upon the idea of class, teaches the masses of the workers that just 
as they exist in a state of economic antagonism to the dominant class, 
so also their spiritual and psychical life (the superstructure") is (or 
at least ought to be) in irreconcilable conflict with the spiritual and 
psychic life of the bourgeoisie. Another argument against historical 
materialism is adduced elsewhere by Friedeberg. It conflicts, he says, 
with the class struggle, which depends upon the fact that those who 
are removed from the mental environment of their material sphere of 
production become psychical dSclassSs, He goes so far as to maintain 
that the more independent the human brain becomes, the more manifest 
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Every new official, every new secretary, engaged by the party 
is in theory a new agent of the revolution; in the same way 
every new section is a new battalion; and every additional 
thousand francs furnished by the members^ subscriptions, by 
the profits of the socialist press, or by the generous donations of 
sympathetic benefactors, constitute fresh additions to the war- 
chest for the struggle against the enemy. In the long run, how¬ 
ever, the directors of this revolutionary body existing witliin 
the authoritarian state, sustained by the same means as that 
state and inspired by the like spirit of discii)liiie, cannot fail 
to perceive that ihi) party organization, whatever advance's it 
may make in the future, will never succeed in becotoing more 
than an inefi'ective and miniature copy of the state organiza¬ 
tion. For this reason, in all ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as prevision is humanly x>ossible, every attempt of the party 
to measure its forces witli those of its antagonists is foredoomed 
to disastrous failure. The logical consequence of these con¬ 
siderations is in direct conflict with the hopes entertained by the 
founders of the party. Instead of gaining revolutionary energy 
as the force and solidity of its structure has increased, the 
precise opposite has occurred; then^ has resulted, pari pasm 
with its growth, a continued increase in the prudence, the timid¬ 
ity even, which inspires its policy. The party, continually 
threatened by the state upon which its existence depends, care¬ 
fully avoids (once it has attained to maturity) everything which 


is the fallacy of Marxism (R. Fricdeberg, IJistorisclic Materialismus und 
Klasffeiilmmpf, “Polis, a review published at Zurich, 1907, i, No. 5). 
But this reasoning is erroneous, for in the class situation of the proletariat, 
a situation clearly recognized by Marxism, there exist all the elements 
wdiich combine to make the proletariat the natural enemy (in the in¬ 
tellectual sphere) of the bourgeoisie, and thus lead to the ‘‘class strug¬ 
gle.^' Ideologically to remove the members of the working class from 
the world of tlieir material sphere of production could not mean any¬ 
thing else than to impose upon them an essentially strange mentality, to 
embourgeoiser them. In actual fact this process occurs to-day upon a 
large scale, not in consequence, however, of Iiistorical materialism, but 
in opposition to it, being due above all to the suggestive influence exer¬ 
cised upon the masses by leaders who have thems»dves become 
bourgeoises. It is true that the process of embourgeoisement can itself 
bo explained in conformity with the doctrine of historical materialism, 
on the ground that it depends upon the changed mode of life and 
changed position in life of the leaders, upon the organization that ia 
necessary for the conduct of the class struggle, and upon the consequences 
inherent in this organization which have been studied in the text. 
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might irritate the state to excess. The party doctrines are, 
whenever requisite, attenuated and deformed in accordance with 
the external needs of the organization/’ Organization becomes 
the vital essence of the party. During the first years of its 
existence, the party did not fail to make a parade of its revolu¬ 
tionary character, not only in respect of its ultimate ends, but 
also in respect of the means employed for their attainment— 
although not always in love with these means. But as soon as 
it attained to political maturity, the party did not hesitate to 
modify its original profession of faith and to affirm itself revolu¬ 
tionary only ‘"in the best sense of the word/’ that is to say, no 
longer on lines which interest the police, but only in theory 
and on paper."^ This same party, which at one time did not 


® A classical example of the extent to which the fear of injuring tho 
socialist organization will lead even the finest intelligences of the party 
to play tricks with socialist theory is afforded by tlie history of that 
celebrated preface which in 1895 Frederick Engels wrote for a posthumous 
edition of Marxes book. Die Kla-ssenkiimpfc in Frankrcichy 1S48-9. This 
preface became th(3 subject of great international discussions, and has 
been justly considered as the first vigorous manifestation of reformism 
in German socialism. For Engels here declares that socialist tactics will 
have more success through the use of legal than of illegal and revolutionary 
means, and thus expressly repudiates tho Marxist concejition of the socialist 
revolution. Jt was not till some years later that Kautsky published a 
letter from Engels in which the latter disavowed his preface, saying: 
‘^My text had to suffer from the timid legalism of our friends in Berlin, 
■who dreaded a second edition of the anti-socialist laws—a dread to which 
I was forced to pay attention at tho existing political juncture’^ (Karl 
Kautsky, Der Weg cur Macht, Buchhandlung ^ ^ Vor'sviirts, ’ ^ 1909, p. 42). 
From this it would appear that the theory (at that time brand-new) that 
socialism could attain to its ends by parliamentary methods—and this 
was the quintessence of Engels’ preface—came into existence from a fear 
lest the socialist party organization (which should be a moans, and not 
an end in itself) might suffer at the hands of the state. Thus Engels was 
feted, on the one hand, as a man of sound judgment and one willing to 
look facts in the face (cf. W. Sombart, Friedrich Engels, Ein Blatt cur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Sozialismus, Separat-Abdruck der ‘^Zukunft, 
Berlin, 1895, p. 32), and was attacked, on the other hand, as a pacifist 
utopist (cf. Arturo Labriola, Biforme e Bivoluzione sociale, ed. cit., pp. 181 
and 224); whereas in reality Engels would seem to have been the victim 
of an opportunist sacrifice of principles to the needs of organization, a sac¬ 
rifice made for love of the party and in opposition to bis own theoretical 
convictions. 

^ Maximilian Harden is not far wrong when he compares the revolutionary 
parties in their attitude towards the state authorities to a cock which is as 
it were glued to its place because a chalk-line has been drawm in front of 
its beak, a line w^hich to the bird represents an insuperable obstacle. 
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hesitate, when the triumphant guns of the bourgeois governors 
of Paris were still smoking, to proclaim with enthusiasm its 
solidarity with the communards,® now announces to the whole 
world that it repudiates anti-militarist propaganda in any form 
which may bring its adherents into conflict willi the penal code, 
and that it will not assume any responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences that may result from such a conflict. A sense of re¬ 
sponsibility is suddenly becoming active in the socialist party. 
Consequently it reacts with all the authority at its disposal 
against the revolutionary currents which (ixist within its own 
organization, and whic^h it has hitherto regarded with an in¬ 
dulgent eye. In the name of the grave responsibilities attach¬ 
ing to its position it now disavows anti-militarism, repudiates the 
general strike, and denies all the logical audacities of its past. 

The history of the international labour movement furnishes 
innumerable examples of the manner in which the j)arty be¬ 
comes increasingly inert as the strength of its organization 
grows; it loses its revolutionary impetus, becomes sluggish, not 
in respect of action alone, but also in the sphere of tliOTight.^^ 
More and more t(maciously does the party cling to what it calls 
the ‘‘ancient and glorious tactics,’^ the tactics which have led 

*As is well-known, in 1871 Bcbel, in open Reichstag, declared himself 
opposed to the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, an annexation which had 
already been completed, and, with the solo support of Liebknecht, pushed 
his theoretical opposition to war to the point of voting, in war-time, against 
the military credits. Bakunin cherished no affection either for the Marx¬ 
ists or for the Germans, but he was unable to refuse his admiration to 
the youthful Marxist party in Germany, wdiich had had the sublime courage 
to proclaim “in Germany, in the country where freedom is least knowm, 
under the triumphant military regime of Bismarck, its ardent sympathies 
for the principles and heroes of the Commune(M. Bakunin, 11 Socialismo 
€ Mazsiniy ed. cit., p. 9), 

•In this connection it may be observed that the intellectual decadence 
of the socialist party, and its incapacity for producing men of talent, or at 
least for attracting such men to its ranks, are often demonstrated by critics 
who dwell upon the contrast between the present and the past. Ludwig 
Stein writes {Die soziole Frage, im Lichte dcr Philosopliie, Enckc, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1897, p. 438) : “The intellectual growth of the socialist party is in 
inverse ratio to its geographical extension. What an intellectual vacuum 
has existed since the death of Engels. Millions of voU^'s, but not a single 
man. A vast number of respectabilities, but not one leading intelligence. 
The columns of the ‘Neue Zeit^ are largely filled with matter which is 
nothing better than an insipid Alexandrianism. “ A similar opinion by 
Sombart has been previously quoted (cf. p. 0.3, note 2).—There is at least 
this amount of truth in such accusations, that everywhere in the socialist 
parties the new generation is weakly and intellectually insignificant. 
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to a continued increase in membership. More and more invin¬ 
cible becomes its aversion to all aggressive action. 

The dread of the reaction by which the socialist party is 
haunted j)aralyses all its activities, renders impossible all mani¬ 
festation of force, and deprives it of all energy for the daily 
struggle. It attempts to justify its misoneism by the false pre¬ 
tence that it must reserve its strength for the final struggle. 
Thus we find that the conservative tendencies inherent in all 
forms of possession manifest themselves also in the socialist 
party. For half a century the socialists have been working in 
the sweat of their brow to create a model organization. Now, 
w^hen three million workers have been organized—a greater num¬ 
ber than was supposed necessary to secure complete victory 
over tlie enemy —the party is endowed with a bureaucracy 
which, in respect of its consciousness of its duties, its zeal, and 
its submission to the hierarchy, rivals that of the state itself; 
the treasuries are full; a complex ramification of financial and 


1893, in a speech at Bielefeld, Liebknecht, referring to the Cologne 
congress, made a comparison between the political-socialist and trade-union 
movements, saying: do not believe that the trade-union organizations 

in Germany will ever attain a degree of development comparable with that 
of the kindred organizations in Englaml; for I am of opinion that before 
such a development can be reached the red flag of victorious socialism will 
bo waving over the Bastille of capitalism and the entrenchments of the 
German bourgeoisie^^ (Wilhelm Liebknecht, Ucher den Eolncr Parteitag, 
etc., ed. cit., p. 18). To-day, the German trade unionists are as numerous 
as the English, while in the intervening years the numerical strength of the 
socialist movement has more than doubled, but the conquest of power seems 
more remote than ever. 

^In the year 1906 the total funds of the German trade unions amounted 
to about 16,000,000 marks. The richest union, that of the compositors, 
had accumulated funds amounting to 4,374,013 marks. Next came the 
bricklayers' union, with 2,091,681 marks; the metalworkers' union, with 
1,543,353 marks; and the woodworkers' union, with 1,452,215 marks (Karl 
Kautsky, Dcr neuc Tarif der Buchdrucker, *‘Neue Zeit," anno xxv, vol. 1, 
No. 4, p. 129). Since then, notwithstanding the intervening years of crisis 
involving exceptionally high claims for out-of-work pay, the financial posi¬ 
tion of the unions has become yet stronger. In 1909 the compositors owned 
7,929,257 marks; the bricklayers, 6,364,647 marks; the metalworkers, 6,248,- 
251 marks; the woodworkers, 3,434,314 marks (Statistisches Jahrbuch fur 
das deutsche Belch, 1910, anno xxxi, pp. 376-7). These ample funds are 
of great importance for defensive purposes, but their value for ofTensive 
purposes is extremely restricted. It would be utterly absurd for the union 
to pursue the policy of heaping up funds in the hope of thus overthrowing 
capitalism. In Germany there are hundreds of capitalists in whose private 
treasuries are available means exceeding those of all the unions put to- 
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moral interests extends all over the country. A bold and enter¬ 
prising tactic would endanger all this: the work of many dec¬ 
ades, the social existence of thousands of leaders and sub-leaders, 
the entire party, would be compromised. For these reasons the 
idea of such a tactic becomes more and more distasteful. It 
conflicts equally with an unjustified sentimentalism and a justi¬ 
fied egoism. It is opposed by the artist’s love of the work he 
has created with so much labour, and also by the personal in¬ 
terest of thousands of honest bread-winners whose economic life 
is so intimately associated with the life of the party and who 
tremble at the thought of losing their employment and the conse¬ 
quences they would have to endure if the government should 
proceed to dissolve the party, as might readily happen in case 
of war. 

Thus, from a means, organization becomes an end. To the 
institutions and qualities which at the outset were destined 
simply to ensure the good working of the party machine (sub¬ 
ordination, the harmonious cooperation of individual members, 
hierarchical relationships, discretion, propriety of conduct), a 
greater importance comes ultimately to be attached than to the 
productivity of the machine. Henceforward the sole preoccu¬ 
pation is to avoid anything which may clog the machinery. 
Should the party be attacked, it will abandon valuable positions 
previously conquered, and wdll renounce ancient rights rather 
than reply to the eneno^’s offensive by methods which might 
‘‘compromise” its position. Naumann whites sarcastically: 
“The war-cry ‘Proletarians of all countries unite!’ has had its 
due effect. The forces of the organized proletariat have gained 
a strength which no one believed possible when that war-cry 
was first sounded. There is money in the treasuries. Is the 
signal for the final assault never to be given? ... Is the work 
of preliminary organization to go on for ever ? ” ^^ 


gether. Moreover, on the present system of depositing savings with private 
banks, the earnings of this accuinulatcd capital yield profit, not to the trade 
unionist, but to the enemies of the working class who are shareholders in 
these banks, so that the trade-union funds arc ‘ ‘ ultimately employed against 
the labour movement(Bruno Buchwald, Die GewerlscUaftsbank, “Die 
neuo Gesellschaft, “ anno iii, fasc. x). Hence the trade-union funds help 
to strengthen the opponents of the trade unions. For this reason a scheme 
has long been on foot among trade unionists to institute a bank of their 
own. 

“Friedrich Naumann, Das ScKicksal des MarxisnuuSf “Hilfe,*^ October 
11, 1908, p. 657. 
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party need for tranquillity increases, its revolutionary talons 
atrophy. We have now a finely conservative party which (since 
the effect survives the cause) continues to employ revolutionary 
terminology, but which in actual practice fulfils no other func¬ 
tion than that of a constitutional opposition. 

All this has deviated far from the ideas of Karl Marx, who, 
were he still alive, ought to be the first to revolt against such 
a degeneration of Marxism. Yet it is quite possible that, car¬ 
ried away by the spectacle of an army of three million men 
acting in his name, swearing on solemn occasions in veria 
magistriy he also would find nothing to say in reprobation of so 
grave a betrayal of his own principles. There were incidents 
in Marx’s life which render such a view possible. He cer¬ 
tainly knew how to close his eyes, in public at any rate, to the 
serious faults committed by the German social democracy in 
1876 .^^ 

In our own day, which may be termed the age of the epigones 
of Marx, the character of the party as an organization ever 
greedy for new members, ever seeking to obtain an absolute 
majority, cooperates with the condition of weakness in which 
it finds itself vis-a-vis the state, to effect a gradual replace¬ 
ment of the old aim, to demolish the existing state by the new 
aim, to permeate the state with the men and the ideas of the 
party. The struggle carried on by the socialists against the 
parties of the dominant classes is no longer one of principle, 
but simply one of competition. The revolutionary party has be¬ 
come a rival of the bourgeois parties for the conquest of power. 
It therefore opens its doors to all those persons who may assist 
in the attainment of this end, or who may simply swell its 
battalions for the struggle in which it is engaged. With the 
necessary modifications, we may well apply to the international 
socialist party the words which de Maupassant puts into the 
mouth of the Neveu de VOncle Sosthene in order to describe the 
essence of French freemasonry: ‘‘Au lieu de detruire, vous 
organisez la concurrence: ca fait baisser les prix, voila tout. 
Et puis encore, si vous n’admettiez parmi vous que des libres 
penseurs, je comprendrais; mais vous recevez tout le monde. 
Vous avez des catholiques en masse, meme des chefs du parti. 
Pie IX fut des votres avant d’etre pape. Si vous appelez une 

**Karl Kautsky, Preface to Karl Marx, Eandglossen mm Programm der 
deutachen Arheiterpartei (1875), ‘'Neue Zeit,^^ anno ix, voL 1, pp. 508 
et seq. 
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societe ainsi composee line citadelle contre le clericalisme, je 
la trouve faible, votre citadelle. . . . Ah! oui, vous etes des 
malins! Si vous me dites que la Franc-Magonnerie est line usine 
a elections, je vous Taccorde; qu’clle sert de machine a faire 
voter les candidats de toutes nuances, je ne le nierai jamais; 
qu’elle n'a d’autre fonction que de berner le bon peuple, de 
I’enregimenter pour le faire aller a I’urne comme on envoie au 
feu les soldats, je serai de votre avis; qu’elle est utile, indis¬ 
pensable meme a toutes les ambitions politiques parcequ’elle 
change chacun de ses membres en agent electoral, je vous crierai: 
*C’est clair comme le soleil!’ Mais si vous me pretendez qu’elle 
sert a saper 1’esprit monarchique, je vous ris au nez.” 

Thus the hatred of the party is directed, not in the first place 
against the opponents of its own view of the world order, but 
against the dreaded rivals in the political field, against those 
who are competing for the same end—power. It is above all 
in the electoral agitation carried on by the socialist parties when 
they have attained what is termed “political maturity” that this 
characteristic is most plainly manifest. The party no longer 
seeks to fight its opponents, but simply to outbid them. For 
this reason we observe a continual recurrence in socialist 
speeches of a claim which harmonizes ill with socialist prin¬ 
ciples, and which is often untrue in fact. Not the nationalists, 
they say, but we, are the best patriots; not the men of the gov¬ 
ernment, but we, are the best friends of the minor civil servants 
[in Italy] or of the peasants [in Germany] ; and so on. Evi¬ 
dently among the trade unions of diverse political colouring, 
whose primary aim it is to gain the greatest possible number of 
new members, the note of competition will be emphasized yet 
more. This applies especially to the so-called “free unions” of 
Germany, neutrally tinted bodies which on principle hold in 
horror all definiteness in respect of political views or conceptions 
of the world order, and which are therefore distinguishable in 
name only (a few trifling terminological differences apart) from 
the Christian unions. If we study the speeches and polemic 
writings directed by the leaders of the free unions against the 
leaders of the Christian unions, we find that these speeches 
and writings contain no declarations of principle and no theo¬ 
retical expositions, but merely personal criticisms and accusa- 


**Guy do Maupassant, Mademoiselle Fifi, Libr. Ollendorff, Paris, 1907, 
p. 69. 
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tions, and above all accusations of treachery to the cause of 
labour. Now it is obvious that these are no more than the means 
vulgarly employed by competitors who wish to steal one an¬ 
other’s customers.^” 

By such methods, not merely does the party sacrifice its 
political virginity, by entering into promiscuous relationships 
with the most heterogeneous political elements, relationships 
which in many cases have disastrous and enduring consequences, 
but it exposes itself in addition to the risk of losing its essential 
character as a party. The term “party” presupposes that 
among the individual components of the party there should 
exist a harmonious direction of wills towards identical objective 
and practical aims.^® Where this is lacking, the party becomes 
a mere “organization.” 


“An article was published not long ago in the “Nene Zeit” (anno xxv, 
No. 5) entitled Zur Taktik gegennhcr den, gewerkschaftliehen Eonkurrenz- 
Organisationen [Tactics to be employed against the competing Trade-Union 
Organizations]. 

“Antonio Labriola, Scritti vart di filosofia e Politica (collected by B. 
Croce), Laterza, Bari, 1906, p. 321. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE IRON LAW OF OLIGARCHY 

Whilst the majority of the socialist schools believe that in a 
future more or less remote it will be possible to attain to a 
genuinely democratic order, and whilst the greater number of 
those who adhere to aristocratic political views consider that 
democracy, however dangerous to society, is at least realizable, 
we find in the scientific world a conservative tendency voiced 
by those who deny resolutely and once for all that there is any 
such possibility. As was shown in an earlier chapter,^ this 
tendency is particularly strong in Italy, where it is led by a 
man of weight, Gaetano Mosca, who declares that no highly 
developed social order is possible without a ‘‘political class, 
that is to say, a politically dominant class, the class of a mi¬ 
nority. Those who do not believe in the god of democracy are 
never weary of affirming that this god is the creation of a 
childlike mythopoeic faculty, and they contend that all phrases 
representing the idea of the rule of the masses, such terms as 
state, civic rights, popular representation, nation, are descrip¬ 
tive merely of a legal principle, and do not correspond to any 
actually existing facts. They contend that the eternal strug¬ 
gles between aristocracy and democracy of which we read in 
history have never been anything more than struggles between 
an old minority, defending its actual predominance, and a new 
and ambitious minority, intent upon the conquest of power, de¬ 
siring either to fuse with the former or to dethrone and replace 
it. On this theory, these class struggles consist merely of strug¬ 
gles between successively dominant minorities. The social 
classes which under our eyes engage in gigantic battles upon 
the scene of history, battles whose ultimate causes are to be found 
in economic antagonism, may thus be compared to two groups 
of dancers executing a chasse croise in a quadrille. 


'Cf. supra, p. 41. 
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The democracy has an inherent preference for the authori¬ 
tarian solution of important questions.^ It thirsts simultane¬ 
ously for splendour and for power. When the English burghers 
had conquered their liberties, they made it their highest ambi¬ 
tion to possess an aristocracy. Gladstone declared that the love 
of the English people for their liberties was equalled only by 
their love for the nobility.^ Similarly it may be said that it is 
a matter of pride with the socialists to show themselves capable 
of maintaining a discipline which, although it is to a certain 
extent voluntary, none the less signifies the submission of the 
majority to the orders issued by the minority, or at least to 
the rules issued by the minority in obedience to the majority's 
instructions. Vilfredo Pareto has even recommended socialism 
as a means favourable for the creation of a new working-class 
elite, and he regards the courage with which the socialist lead¬ 
ers face attack and persecution as a sign of their vigour, and 
as the first condition requisite to the formation of a new “po¬ 
litical class/’^ Pareto’s theorie de la circulation des elites 
must, however, be accepted with considerable reserve, for in 
most cases there is not a simple replacement of one group of 
Hites by another, but a continuous process of intermixture, the 
old elements incessantly attracting, absorbing, and assimilating 
the new. 

This phenomenon was perhaps recognized at an earlier date, 
in so far as the circulation des elites was effected within the 
limits of a single great socdal class and took place on the political 
plane. In states where a purely representative government pre¬ 
vails, the constitutional opposition aims simply at such a circula¬ 
tion. In England, for instance, the opposition possesses the same 
simple and resistant structure as the party which holds the reins 
of government; its programme is clearly formulated, directed 
to purely practical and proximate ends; it is thoroughly dis¬ 
ciplined, and is led by one lacking theoretical profundity but 
endowed with strategic talent; all its energies are devoted to 
overthrowing the government, to taking the reins of power into 
its own hands, while in other respects leaving matters exactly as 
they were; it aims, in a word, at the substitution of one clique 
of the dominant classes for another. Sooner or later the com¬ 
petition between the various cliques of the dominant classes 


* W. E. H. Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 267. 
•Quoted by J. Novicow, Conscience et VolontS sociales, ed. cit., p. 42. 

* V. Pareto, Les SysUmes socialistes, ed. cit., vol. i, pp. 62 et seq. 
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ends in a reconciliation, which is effected with the instinctive 
aim of retaining dominion over the masses by sharing it among 
themselves. The opinion is very generally held that as a result 
of the French Revolution, or that in any case in the Third 
Republic, the old order had socially speaking been completely 
suppressed in France. This view is utterly erroneous. In the 
present year of grace we find that the French nobility is repre¬ 
sented in the cavalry regiments and in the republican diplo¬ 
matic service to an extent altogether disproportionate to its 
numerical strength; and although in the French Chamber 
there does not exist, as in Germany, a declared conservative 
party of the nobility, we find that of 584 deputies no less than 
61 belong to the old aristocracy (noblesse d^epee and noblesse 
de robe). 

As we have said, the theory that a directive social group is 
absolutely essential is by no means a new one. Gaetano Mosca, 
the most distinguished living advocate of this sociological con¬ 
ception, and, with Vilfredo Pareto, its ablest and most authorita¬ 
tive exponent, while disputing priority with Pareto, recognizes 
as precursors Hippolyte Taine and Ludwig Gurnplowicz.® It is 
a less familiar fact, but one no less interesting, that the leading 
intellectual progenitors of the theory of Mosca and Pareto are 
to be found among the members of the school against which these 
writers more especially direct their attacks, namely among so¬ 
cialist thinkers, and especially among the earlier French so¬ 
cialists. In their work we discover the germs of the doctrine 
which at a later date was elaborated by Mosca and Pareto into 
a sociological system. 

The school of Saint-Simon, while holding that the concept 
of class would some day cease to be characterized by any eco¬ 
nomic attribute, did not look for a future without class dis¬ 
tinctions. The Saint-Simonians dreamed of the creation of 
a new hierarchy which was to be founded, not upon the privileges 
of birth, but upon acquired privileges. This class was to con¬ 
sist of “les plus a.imants, les plus intelligents, et les plus forts, 


•Gaetano Mosca, Piccola Polemical *^Riforma Sociale,’’ anno xiv, vol. 
xvii, fasc. 4.—Among the followers of Mosca may be mentioned Carmelo 
Caristia, who in his book Analisi odierna del Costitutionalismo (Bocca, 
Turin, 1908), whilst he does not deny that an absolutist regime of the old 
style cannot pass into a modern republican regime by a simple process of 
gradual differentiation (p. 107), nevertheless concludes that every demo¬ 
cratic principle ends by generating an aristocratic principle (p. 229). 
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personnification vivante du triple progres de la societe/’ and 
^‘capables de la diriger dans une plus vaste carriere/^® At 
the head of their socialist state the Saint-Simonians desired to 
place those whom they termed ‘^hommes gcmeraux/^ who would 
be able to prescribe for each individual his quantum of social 
labour, the individuars special aptitudes being taken into ac¬ 
count in this connection; here it is obvious that dependence 
must be placed upon the discretion of these supermenJ One 
of the most ardent followers of Saint-Simon, an enthusiastic ad¬ 
vocate of the “nouvelle dynastic,’^ when forced to defend him¬ 
self against the accusation that his doctrine paved the way for 
despotism, did not hesitate to declare that the majority of human 
beings ought to obey the orders of the most capable; they should 
do this, he contended, not only for the love of God, but also on 
grounds of personal egoism, and finally because man, even if he 
could live in isolation, would always need some exiernal sup¬ 
port. The necessity for issuing orders on one side and the 
necessity for complying with them on the other are furnished 
with metaphysical justification. Such authority would only 
be ‘‘une transformation politique de ramour qui unit tons les 
hommes en Dieu. Et pouvez-vous lui preferer eette triste in* 
dependance qui aiijourd'hui isole les sentiments, les opinions, 
les efforts, et qui, sous un nom pompeux, n’est rien autre chose 
que Tegoisme accompagnee de tous les inaux qu’il enfanteT’® 
The Saint-Simonian system is authoritarian and hierarchical 
through and through. The disciples of Saint-Simon were so 
little shocked by the Cicsarism of Napoleon III that most of 
them joyfully accepted it, imagining that they would find in 
it the principles of economic socialization. 

The school of Fourier went further still. With a wealth 
of detail bordering on pedantry and exhibiting more than one 
grotesque feature, Fourier thought out a vast and complex 
system. To-day we can hardly restrain a smile when we study 
the tables he drew up describing his “spherical hierarchy,” 
consisting of a thousand grades and embracing all possible forms 
of dominion from “anarchie” to “omniarchie,” each of them 
having its special “hautes dignites,” and its appropriate 


•E. Barrault, La UierarcMej in Leligion Saint-Simonienne, Receuil et 
Predications, Aux bureaux du “Globe,Paris, 1832, vol. i, p. 196. 

^ CEuvrea de Saint-Simon et Enfantin^ vol. xli, Doctrines Saint-Simonien- 
nes. Exposition par Bozard, Leroux, Paris, 1877, p. 275. 

•E. Barrault, La Hierarchic, etc,, ed. cit., p. 196. 
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‘‘hautes fonctions/’ Sorel has well shown that the socialism 
of the days prior to Louis Blanc was intimately connected with 
the Napoleonic era, so that the Saint-Simonian and Fouriorist 
utopias could not live and prosper elsewhere than in the soil of 
the id(?a of authority to which the great Corsican had furnished 
a new splendour.^^ According to Berth, Fourier's whole system 
presupposes for its working the invisible but r(‘al and indis¬ 
pensable ubiquity of Fourier himself, for he alone, the Napoleon, 
as it were, of socialism, would be capable of activating and har¬ 
monizing the diverse passions of humanity/^ 

Socialists of the subsequent epoch, and above all revolutionary 
socialists, wfule not denying the possibility, in the remote future, 
of a democratic government by majority, absolutely denied that 
such a government could exist in the concrete i)resent. Bakunin 
opposed any participation of the working class in elections. He 
was convinced that in a society where the people, the mass 
of the wage-earners, is under the economic dominion of a 
minority consisling of possessors, the freest of electoral systems 
could be nothing more than an illusion. “Qui dit pouvoir, dit 
domination, et toute domination presume Texistence d'une masse 
dominee."’^ Democracy is even regarded as the worst of all 
the bourgeois regimes. The republic, which is presented to us 
as the most elevated form of bourgeois democracy, was said by 
Proudhon to possess to an extreme degree that fanatical and 
petty authoritative spirit {zcle gouvernemental) which believes 
that it can dare everything with impunity, being always ready 
to justify its despotic acts under the convenient pretext that 
they are done for the good of the republic and in the general 
interest.’^ Even the political revolution signifies merely '‘un 
deplacemcnt de rautorite. 

The only scientific doctrine which can boast of ability to 
make an (effective reply to all the theories, old or new, affirming 

•Ferdinand Guillon, Accord dcs Principcs. Travail dcs Kcolcs sociS- 
taircs, Charles Fourier, Libr. Phalanst,, P«nris, 1850, p. 97. 

‘•Preface by Georges Horel to the work of Fernand Pelloutier, Jlisioire 
des Bourses du Travail, ed. cit., pp. 7 et seq. 

“Edouard BorUi, Marchands, intcllectucls et politupws, ‘^Mouvement 
Socialiste,‘‘ anno ix, No. .192, p. 385. 

“Bakunin, Empire Knouto-Gormanique et la Revolution sociale, ed. 
cit., vol. ii, p. 126. 

“Proudhon, Idee generate de la Revolution aiix XIX si^clc, vol. x of 
Gluvres completes de Proudhon, Paris, .1868, p. 65. 

“Proudhon, Les Confessions d'un R6volutionnaire, ed. cit., p. 24. 
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the immanent necessity for the perennial existence of the ‘‘po¬ 
litical class'’ is the Marxist doctrine. In this doctrine the state 
is identified with the ruling class—an identification from which 
Bakunin, Marx’s pupil, drew the extreme consequences. The 
state is merely the executive committee of the ruling class; or, 
to quote the expression of a recent neo-Marxist, the state is 
merely a ‘^trade-union formed to defend the interest of the 
powers-that-be. ” It is obvious that this theory greatly re¬ 
sembles the conservative theory of Gaetano Mosca. Mosea, in 
fact, from a study of the same diagnostic signs, deduces a similar 
prognosis, but abstains from lamentations and recriminations 
on account of a phenomenon which, in the light of his general 
political views, he regards not merely as inevitable, but as 
actually advantageous to society. Aristide Briand, in the days 
when he was an active member of the socialist party, and be¬ 
fore he had become prime minister of the “class-state,” pushed 
the Marxist notion of the state to its utmost limits by recom¬ 
mending the work(*rs to abandon isolated and local economic 
struggles, to refrain from dissijiating tlieir energies in 
partial strikes, and to deliver a united assault upon the state in 
the form of the general strike, for, he said, you can reach the 
bourgeoisie with your weapons in no other way than by at¬ 
tacking the state.^® 

The Marxist theory of the state, when conjoined with a faith 
in the revolutionary energy of the working class and in the 
democratic effects of the socialization of the means of produc¬ 
tion, leads logically to the idea of a new social order which to 
the school of Mosca appears utopian. According to the Marxists 
the capitalist mode of production transforms the great ma¬ 
jority of the population into proletarians, and thus digs its 
own grave. As soon as it has attained maturity, the proletariat 
will seize i)olitical power, and will immediately transform 
private property into state property. ‘ ‘ In this way it will elimi¬ 
nate itself, for it will thus put an end to all social differences, 
and consequently to all class antagonisms. In other words, the 
proletariat will annul the state, qua state. Capitalist society, 
divided into classes, has need of the state as an organization 
of the ruling class, whose purpose it is to maintain the capitalist 

” Angelo Oliviero Olivetti, Problema del Socialismo Contemporaneo, ed. 
cit., p, 41, 

Aristide Briand, La Gr^ve GSnSrale et la BSvolution, Speech published 
in 1907. Girard, Paris, p. 7. 
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system of production in its own interest and in order to effect 
the continued exploitation of the proletariat. Thus to put an 
end to the state is synonymous with putting an end to the exist¬ 
ence of the dominant class.’’ But the new collectivist society, 
the society without classes, which is to be established upon the 
ruins of the ancient state, will also need elective elements. It 
may be said that by the adoption of the preventive rules formu¬ 
lated by Kousseau in the Contrat Sociale, and subsequently 
reproduced by the French revolutionists in the Declaration des 
Droits de Vllomme, above all by the strict application of 
the principle that all offices are to be held on a revocable 
tenure, the activity of these representatives may be confined 
within rigid limits.^® It is none the less true that social wealth 
cannot be satisfactorily administered in any other manner than 
by the creation of an extensive bureaucracy. In this way we 
are led by an inevitable logic to the flat denial of the possibility 
of a state without classes. The administration of an immeas¬ 
urably large eai)ital, above all when this capital is collective 
property, confers upon the administrator influence at least equal 
to that possessed by the private owner of capital. Consequently 
the critics in advance of the Marxist social order ask whether 
the instinct which to-day leads the members of the possessing 
classes to transmit to their children the wealth which they (the 
parents) have amassed, will not exist also in the administrators 
of the public wealth of the socialist state, and whether these 
administrators will not utilize their immense influence in order 
to secure for their children the succession to the offices which 
they themselves hold.^^ 

Friedrich Engels, Die Entwicklung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft, Buchhandlung Vorwarts,’^ Berlin, 1891, 4th ed., p. 40. 

“Many believe with Hobson {Boodle and Cant, ed. cit., pp. 587 and 590) 
that the socialist state will require a larger number of leaders, including 
political leaders, than any other state that has hitherto existed. Bernstein 
declares that the administrative body of socialist society wiU for a long 
time differ very little from that of the existing state (Eduard Bernstein, 
Zur Geschichte, etc., ed. cit., p. 212). 

“ Gaetano Mosca, Eisposta ad un * Inehiesta sul Socialismo, published in 
the annual ^^Bios,^^ Marescotti, Milan, 1904.—This is a point to which the 
critics of collectivism have drawn attention with much emphasis (cf. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Le Collectivisme, Paris, 1884, vol. i, pp. 350 et seq.; F. S. 
Merlino, Pro e contro il Socialismo, ed. cit., p. 194).—Jean Jaurds proposed 
a national council of labour which, with many safeguards, was to direct 
production in the socialist state (Jaur^s, Organisation Socialiste, ‘‘Bevue 
Socialiste,' ^ August 1895); such a body, however, would have a fatal ten* 
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The constitution of a new dominant minority would, in addi¬ 
tion, be especially facilitated by the manner in which, according 
to the Marxist conception of the revolution, the social trans¬ 
formation is to be effected. Marx held that the period between 
the destruction of capitalist society and the establishment of 
communist society would be bridged by a period of revolu¬ 
tionary transition in the economic field, to which would cor¬ 
respond a period of political transition, ^‘when the state could 
not be anything other than the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’’^^ To put the matter less euphemistically, 
there will then exist a dictatorship in the hands of those 
leaders who have been sufficiently astute and sufficiently power¬ 
ful to grasp the sceptre of dominion in the name of social¬ 
ism, and to wrest it from the hands of the expiring bourgeois 
society. 

A revolutionary dicdatorship was also foreshadowed in the 
minimum programme of Mazzini’s republican party, and this 
led to a rupture between Young Italy and the socialist ele¬ 
ments of the carbonari. Filippo Buonarroti, the Florentine, 
friend and biographer of Gracchus Babeuf, a man who at one 
time played a heroic part in the French Revolution,and who 
had had opportunities for direct obs(‘rvation of the way in 
which the victorious revolutionists maintained inequality and 
endeavoured to found a new aristocracy, resisted with all his 
might the plan of concentrating the power of the carbonari 
in the hands of a single individual. Among the theoretical 
reasons he alleged against this concentration, the principal was 
that individual dictatorship was merely a stage on the way 
to monarchy. To Mazzini and his friends, Buonarroti objected 
that all the political changes they had in view were purely 
formal in character, aiming simply at the gratification of 


deucy to concentrate power in the hands of a few.—Joseph Sarratne, the 
reformist socialist, describes the collectivist form of socialist society as 
‘^une tache audacieuse dont on voudrait investir non pas un Dieu, mais 
un tyran ou un comite de salut publique entre les mains de qui devrait 
n6cessairement abdiquer la nation souveraine^^ (Sarratne, Socialisme 
position, Socialisme de Gouvernement et Lutte de Classe, Jacques, Paris, 
1901, p. 46). 

*"Karl Marx, Bandglossen sum Programm der deutschen Arheiterpartei, 
''Waffenkammer des Sozialismus,'' 10th semi-annual vol., Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1908, p. 18. 

Filippo Buonarroti, Conspiration pour VEgalitS, dites de Babeuf, Brus¬ 
sels, 1828. Cf. especially p. 48. 
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personal needs, and above all at the acquirement and exercise 
of unrestricted authority. For this reason Buonarroti opposed 
the armed rising organized by Mazzini in 1833, issuing a secret 
decree in which he forbade his comrades of the carbonari to 
give any assistance to the insurgents, whose triumph, he said, 
could not fail to give rise to the creation of a new ambitious 
aristocracy. ^^The ideal republic of Mazzini,'^ he wrote, ''dif¬ 
fers from monarchy in this respect alone, that it possesses a 
dignity the less and an elective post the more/’ 

There is little difference, as far as practical results are 
concerned, between individual dictatorsliip and the dictatorship 
of a group of oligarchs. Now it is manifest that the concept 
dictatorship is the direct antithesis of the concept democracy. 
The attempt to make dictatorship serve the ends of democracy 
is tantamount to the endeavour to utilize war as the most 
efficient means for the defence of peace, or to employ alcohol 
in the struggle against alcoholism.^^ It is extremely probable 
that a social group which had secured control of the instruments 
of collective power would do all that was possible to retain 
that control.^^ Theophrastus noted long ago that the strongest 
desire of men who have attained to leadership in a popularly 
governed state is not so much the acquirement of personal 
wealth as the gradual establishment of their own sovereignty 
at the expense of popular sovereignty.^'^ The danger is immi¬ 
nent lest the social revolution should replace the visible and 
tangible dominant classes which now exist and act openly, by 
a clandestine demagogic oligarchy, pursuing its ends under the 
cloak of equality. 

The Marxist economic doctrine and the Marxist philosophy 
of bistory cannot fail to exercise a great attraction upon think¬ 
ers. But the defects of Marxism are patent directly we enter 
the practical domains of administration and public law, with¬ 
out speaking of errors in the psychological field and even in 

Giuseppe Romano-Catania, Filippo Buonarroti, Sandron, Palermo, 1902, 
2nd ed., pp. 211-12, 213, 218, and 228. 

There continually recurs the dream of Schiller’s Marquis Posa (in 
Don Carlos), who endeavours to make absolutism the instrument of libera¬ 
tion; or the dream of the gentle Abb6 Pierre (in Zola’s Home), who wishes 
to use the church as a lever to secure socialism’^ (Kropotkin, Die histo- 
rische Holle des Staates, Grunau, Berlin, 1898, p. 52). 

•* Those among the reformists who have been scientifically trained begin 
to recognize this (cf. Pourni^re, La Sociocratie, ed. cit., p. 10). 

“Labruy^re; Charactdres, ed. cit., p. 38. 
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more elementary spheres.®® Wherever socialist theory has en¬ 
deavoured to furnish guarantees for personal liberty, it has in 
the end either lapsed into the cloudland of individualist an¬ 
archism, or else has made proposals which (doubtless in op¬ 
position to the excellent intentions of their authors) could not 
fail to enslave the individual to the mass. Here is an example: 
to ensure that the literature of socialist society shall be ele¬ 
vated and moral, and to exclude a priori all licentious books, 
August Bebel proposed the nomination of a committee of ex¬ 
perts to decide what might and what might not be printed. To 
obviate all danger of injustice and to secure freedom of thought 
and expression, Bebel added that every author must have the 
right of appeal to the collectivity.®'^ It is hardly necessary to 
point out the impracticability of this proposal, which is in 
effect that the books, however large, regaKling which an appeal 
is made, must be printed by the million and distributed to the 
public in order that the public may decide whether they are 
or are not fit for publication! 

The problem of socialism is not merely a problem in eco¬ 
nomics. In other words, socialism does not seek merely to 
determine to what extent it is possible to realize a distribution 
of wealth which shall be at once just and economically produc¬ 
tive. Socialism is also an administrative problem, a problem 
of democracy, and this not in the technical and administrative 
sphere alone, but also in the sphere of psychology. In the 
individualist problem is found the most difficult of all that 
complex of questions which socialism seeks to answer. Kudolf 
Goldscheid, who aims at a renascence of the socialist move¬ 
ment by the strengthening of the more energetic elements in 
that movement, rightly draws attention to a danger which 
socialism incurs, however brilliantly it may handle the prob¬ 
lems of economic organization. If socialism, he says, fails to 
study the problem of individual rights, individual knowledge, 
and individual will, it will suffer shipwreck from a defective 
understanding of the significance of the problem of freedom 
for the higher evolution of our species—will suffer shipwreck 
no less disastrous than that of earlier conceptions of world 
reform which, blinded by the general splendour of their vision, 


George Sorel, Dove va il Marxismo?, ed. cit., p. 17. 

” A. Bebel, Die Frau und der Sozialismus, J. H. W. Dietz Nachf., Stutt¬ 
gart, 34tli ed., 1903, p. 423. 
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have ignored the individual light-sources which combine to 
produce that splendour.^® 

The youthful German labour party had hardly succeeded in 
detaching itself, at the cost of severe struggles, from the bour¬ 
geois democracy, when one of its sincerest friends drew at¬ 
tention to certain urgent dangers. In an open letter to the Leip¬ 
zig committee of the Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, Rod- 
bertus wrote: ‘"You are separating yourselves from a po¬ 
litical party because, as you rightly believe, this political party 
does not adequately represent your social interests. But you 
are doing this in order to found a new political party. Who 
will furnish you with guarantees against the danger that in this 
new party the adversaries of your class {die antisozialen Ele^ 
mente) may some day gain the upper hand?’’^*^ In this ob¬ 
servation Rodbertus touches the very essence of the political 
party. An analysis of the elements which enter into the com¬ 
position of a party will show the perfect justice of his criticism. 
A party is neither a social unity nor an economic unity. It 
is based upon its programme. In theory this programme may 
be the expression of the interests of a particular class. In 
practice, however, anyone may join a party, whether his in¬ 
terests coincide or not with the principles enunciated in the 
party programme. The socialist party, for example, is the 
ideological representative of the proletariat. This, however, 
does not make it a class organism. From the social point of 
view it is a mixture of classes, being composed of elements 
fulfilling diverse functions in the economic process. But since 
the programme has a class origin, an ostensible social unity is 
thereby conferred upon the party. All socialists as such, what¬ 
ever their economic position in private life, admit in theory 
the absolute pre-eminence of one great class, the proletariat. 
Those non-proletarians affiliated to the party, and those who 
are but partial proletarians, “adopt the outlook of the work¬ 
ing class, and recognize this class as predominant.’^It is 
tacitly presupposed that those members of a party who do not 
belong to the class which that party represents will renounce 


“Rudolf Goldscheid, Grundlinien zu einer Kritik dcr Willenskraft, W. 
Braumiiller, Vienna and Leipzig, 1905, p. 143. 

“Rodbertus, Offener Brief^ etc., in F. Lassalle^s Polituwhe Beden u. 
Schrifien, ed. cit., vol, ii, p. 15. 

“Eduard Bernstein, Wird die SozialdemoJcratie Vollcspariei? ‘‘Sozial. 
Monatshefto, ^' August 1905, p. 670, 
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tlieir personal interests whenever these conflict with the in¬ 
terests of the proletarian class. On principle, the heterogeneous 
elements will subordinate themselves to the ^‘idea^' of a class 
to which they themselves do not belong. So much for theory. 
In practice, the acceptance of the programme does not suffice 
to abolish the conflict of interests between capital and labour. 
Among the members belonging to higher social strata who have 
made tlieir adhesion to the political organization of the working 
class, there will be some who will, when the occasion demands 
it, know how to sacrifice themselves, who will be able to unclass 
will continue to pursue economic interests opx)osed to those of 
themselves. The majority of such persons, however, notwith¬ 
standing their outward community of ideas with the proletariat, 
the proletariat. There is, in fact, a conflict of interests, and 
the decision in this conflict will be determined by the relation¬ 
ship which the respective interests bear towards the principal 
necessities of life. Consequently it is by no means impossible 
that an economic conflict may arise between the bourgciois mem¬ 
bers and the proletarian members of the party, and that as this 
conflict extends it will culminate in political dissensions. Eco¬ 
nomic antagonism stifles the ideological superstructure. The 
programme then becomes a dead letter, and beneath the banner 
of socialism’^ and within the bosom of the party, a veritable 
class struggle goes on. We learn from actual experience that 
in their conduct towards persons in their employ the bourgeois 
socialists do not always subordinate personal interests to those 
of their adoptive class. When the party includes among its 
members the owners of factories and workshops, it may be 
noticed that these, notwithstanding personal goodwill and not¬ 
withstanding the pressure which is exercised on them by the 
party, have the same economic conflict with their employees 
as have those employers whose convictions harmonize with their 
economic status, and who think not as socialists but as bourgeois. 

But there exists yet another danger. The leadership of the 
socialist party may fall into the hands of persons whose prac¬ 
tical tendencies are in opposition with the programme of the 
working class, so that the labour movement will be utilized for 
the service of interests diametrically opposed to those of the 
proletariat.®^ This danger is especially great in countries where 


”Cf. Arturo Labriola, Biforme c Bivoluzione SociulCy ed. cit., pp. 225-6. 
—Labriola applies his hypothesis to the socialist leaders of bourgeois oii- 
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the working-class party cannot dispense with the aid and guid¬ 
ance of capitalists who are not economically dependent upon the 
party; it is least conspicuous where the party has no need of 
such elements, or can at any rate avoid admitting them to 
leadership. 

When the leaders, whether derived from the bourgeoisie or 
from the working class, are attached to the party organism as 
employees, their economic interest coincides as a rule with 
the interest of the party. This, however, serves to eliminate 
only one aspect of the danger. Another aspect, graver because 
more general, depends upon the opposition which inevitably 
arises between the leaders and the rank and file as the party 
grows in strength. 

The party, regarded as an entity, as a piece of mechanism, 
is not necessarily identifiable with the totality of its members, 
and still less so with the class to which these belong. The 
party is created as a means to secure an end. Having, 
however, become an end in itself, endowed with aims and in¬ 
terests of its own, it undergoes detachment, from the teleological 
point of view, from the class which it represents. In a party, 
it is far from obvious that the interests of the masses which 
have combined to form the x)arty will coincide with the inter¬ 
ests of the bureaucracy in which the party becomes personified. 
The interests of the body of employees are always conservative, 
and in a given political situation these interests may dictate a 
defensive and even a reactionary policy when the interests of 
the working class demand a bold and aggressive policy; in 
other cases, although these are very rare, the roles may be 
reversed. By a universally applicable social law, every organ 
of the collectivity, brought into existence through the need for 
the division of labour, creates for itself, as soon as it becomes 
consolidated, interests peculiar to itself. The existence of these 
special interests involves a necessary conflict with the interests 
of the collectivity. Nay, more, social strata fulfilling peculiar 
functions tend to become isolated, to produce organs fitted for 
the defence of their own peculiar interests. In the long run they 
tend to undergo transformation into distinct classes. 

The sociological phenomena whose general characteristics 
have been discussed in this chapter and in preceding ones 


gin, whereas, for the reasons previously discussed, it should be made gen¬ 
erally applicable, disregarding the social origin of the labour leaders. 
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offer numerous -vuilnerable points to the scientific opponents 
of democracy. These phenomena would seem to prove beyond 
dispute that society cannot exist without a ‘ dominant or 
‘‘politicar’ class, and that the ruling class, whilst its elements 
are subject to a frequent partial renewal, nevertheless consti¬ 
tutes the only factor of sufficiently durable efficacy in the his¬ 
tory of human development. According to this view, the gov¬ 
ernment, or, if the phrase be preferred, the state, cannot be 
anything other than the organization of a minority. It is the 
aim of this minority to impose upon the rest of society a ‘‘legal 
order,’’ which is the outcome of the exigencies of dominion and 
of the exploitation of the mass of helots effected by the ruling 
minority, and can never be truly representative of the 
majority.The majority is thus permanently incapable of 
self-government. Even when the discontent of the masses cul¬ 
minates in a successful attempt to deprive the bourgeoisie of 
power, this is after all, so Mosca contends, effected only in 
appearance; always and nec(^ssarily there springs from the 
masses a new organized minority which raises itself to the 
rank of a governing class.®’ Thus the majority of human be¬ 
ings, in a condition of eternal tutelage, are predestined by 
tragic necessity to submit to the dominion of a small minor¬ 
ity, and must be content to constitute the pedestal of an oli¬ 
garchy. 

The principle that one dominant class inevitably succeeds to 
another, and the law deduced from that principle that oligarchy 
is, as it were, a preordained form of the common life of great 
social aggregates, far from conflicting with or replacing the 
materialist conception of history, completes that conception and 
reinforces it. There is no essential contradiction between the 
doctrine that history is the record of a continued series of class 
struggles and the doctrine that class struggles invariably cul¬ 
minate in the creation of new oligarchies which undergo fusion 
with the old. The existence of a political class does not con- 

** This train of reasoning approximates to Mommsen’s theory that 
democracy continually destroys itself. 

“Gaetano Mosca, Elemente de Scienza politica, ed. cit., p. 62.—Among 
the socialists there are a few rare spirits who do not deny the truth of this 
axiom. One of these is the professor of philosophy, and socialist deputy 
of the Swedish Upper House, Gustaf F. Steffen, who declares; ‘‘Even 
after the victory, there will always remain in political life the leaders and 
the led*' (Steffen, Die DemoTcratie in England, Uiederichs, Jena, 1911, 
p. 59). 
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flict with the essential content of Marxism, considered not as 
an economic dogma hut as a philosophy of history; for in each 
particular instance the dominance of a political class arises as 
the resultant of the relationships between the different social 
forces competing for supremacy, these forces being of course 
considered dynamically and not quantitatively. 

The Russian socialist Alexandre Herzen, whose chief perma¬ 
nent claim to significance is found in the psychological interest 
of his writings, declared that from the day in which man be¬ 
came accessory to property and his life a continued struggle 
for money, the political groups of the bourgeois world under¬ 
went division into two camps: the owners, tenaciously keeping 
hold of their millions; and the dispossessed, who would gladly 
expropriate the owners, but lack the power to do so. Thus 
historical evolution merely represents an uninterrupted series 
of oppositions (in the parliamentary sense of this term), ‘‘at¬ 
taining one after another to power, and passing from the 
sphere of envy to the sphere of avarice. 

Thus the social revolution would not effect any real modifi¬ 
cation of the internal structure of the mass. The socialists 
might conquer, but not socialism, which would perish in the 
moment of its adher(*uts' triumph. We are tempted to speak 
of this process as a tragicomedy in which the masses are content 
to devote all their energies to effecting a change of masters. All 
that is left for the workers is the honour “de participer au 
recrutement gouvernemental.' ’ The result seems a poor one, 
especially if we take into account the psychological fact that 
even the purest of idealists who attains to power for a few years 
is unable to escape the corruption which the exercise of power 
carries in its train. In France, in working-class circles, the 
phrase is current, komme elu, liamme foutu. The social revo¬ 
lution, like the political revolution, is equivalent to an operation 
by which, as the Italian x^roverb expresses it: “Si cambia il 
maestro di capx^ella, ma la rausica e sempre quella.^’®® 

Fourier defined modern society as a mechanism in which the 
extremest individual licence prevailed, without affording any 
guarantee to the individual against the usurpations of the mass, 

** Alexandre Herzen, Erinnerungen^ German translation by Otto Buek, 
Wiegandt u. Grieben, Berlin, 1907, vol. ii, p. 150. 

*F61icien Challaye, Syndicalisme rSvolutionnaire et Syndicalvsme riform^ 
iste, Alcan, Paris, 1909, p. 16. 

•® There is a new conductor, but the music is just the same. 
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or to the mass against the usurpations of the individual.®^ 
History seems to teach us that no popular movement, however 
energetic and vigorous, is capable of producing profound and 
permanent changes in the social organism of the civilized world. 
The preponderant elements of the movement, the men who 
lead and nourish it, end by undergoing a gradual detachment 
from the masses, and are attracted within the orbit of the 
^‘political class/^ They perhaps contribute to this class a cer¬ 
tain number of ''new ideas,’’ but they also endow it with more 
creative energy and enhanced practical intelligence, thus pro¬ 
viding for the ruling class an ever-renewed youth. The "po¬ 
litical class” (continuing to employ Mosca’s convenient phrase) 
has unquestionably an extreme fine sense of its possibilities and 
its means of defence. It displays a remarkable force of at¬ 
traction and a vigorous capacity for absorption which rarely 
fail to exercise an influence even upon the most embittered and 
uncompromising of its adversaries. From the historical point 
of view, the anti-romanticists are perfectly right when they 
sum up their scepticism in such caustic phraseology as this: 
"Qu’est ce qu’une revolution? Des gens qui se tirent des coups 
de fusil dans une rue; cela casse beaucoup de carreaux; il n’y 
a guere que les vitriers qui y trouvent du profit. Le vent emporte 
la fumee. Ceux qui reste dessus mettent les autres dessous. . . . 
C’est bien la peine de remuer tant d’honnetes paves qui n’en 
pouvaieiit raais!”®® Or we may say, as the song runs in 
Madame Angot: "Ce n’est pas la peine de changer de 
gouverncment! ” In Prance, the classic land of social theories 
and experiments, such pessimism has struck the deepest roots.®® 


” Charles Fourier, Be VAnarcMe indusirielle ct scientifigue, Libr. Pha- 
lanst, Paris, 1847, p. 40. 

“Th^ophile Gautier, Les Jeunes-France, Charpentier, Paris, 1878, p. xv. 

•^The disillusionment of the French regarding democracy goes back to 
the Bevolution. Guizot declared that this terrible experiment sufiBiced *‘^1. 
d6gouter k jamais le monde de la recherche de la liberty, et s^cher, jusque 
dans leur source, les plus nobles esp6rances du genre humain^' (F. Guizot^ 
Du Oouvernement de la France, ed. cit., p. 165). 




CHAPTER III 


PARTT-LIFE IN WAR-TIME 

Never is the power of the state gi^eatcr, and never are the 
forces of political parties of oi)position less effective, than at 
the outbreak of war. This deplorable war, come like a storm 
in the night, wlien everyone, wearied with the labours of the 
day, was plunged in well-deserved slumber, rages all over the 
world with unprecedented violence, and with such a lack of 
respect for human life and of regard for the eternal creations 
of art as to endanger the very corner-stones of a civilization 
dating from more than a thousand years. One of the corner¬ 
stones of historical materialism is that the working classes all 
over the world are united as if by links of iron through the 
perfect community of economico-social interests which they 
possess in face of the bourgeoisie, this community of interests 
effecting a horizontal stratification of classes which runs athwart 
and supersedes the vertical stratification of nations and of races. 
The greatest difference, in fact, in the views taken of economico- 
social classes and of linguistico-ethical nationalities, as between 
the respective adherents of nationalistic theories and of the 
theories of historical materialism, consists in this, that the 
former propound the hypothesis that the concept “nation’^ is 
morally and positively predominant over the concept “class,’’ 
whilst the latter consider the concept and reality “nation” 
altogether subordinate to the concept “class.” The Marxists, 
in fact, believed that the consciousness of class had become im¬ 
pressed upon the entire mentality of the proletariat imbued 
with socialist theories. 

The war has shattered this theory at one terrible blow. The 
German socialist party, the strongest, wealthiest, and best or¬ 
ganized section of the working-class international, for thirty 
years past the leading spirit in that international, suddenly, and 
emphatically declared its entire solidarity with the German 
Emperor. Throughout the proletarian mass there has not been 
reported a single instance of moral rebellion against the struggle 
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which enlists socialists to fight on behalf of German imperialism 
and to contend with the comrades of other lands. Unquestion¬ 
ably, the tactics of the German socialists were largely due to 
the oligarchical tendencies which manifest themselves in mod¬ 
ern political parties, because these parties, even if they pursue a 
revolutionary aim, and indeed precisely because they do so, 
that is to say because they make war against the existing state- 
system and desire to replace it by another, have need of a vast 
organization whose ceuitral strength is found in a trusted and 
stable bureaucracy, the members of which are well paid, and 
which has at its disposal the powers of a journalistic system 
and of a well-filled treasury.^ This organization constitutes a 
state within the state. Now the forces of party, however well- 
developed, are altogether inferior and subordinate to the forces 
of the government, and this is especially true in such a country 
as Germany. Consequently one of the cardinal rules governing 
the policy of the socialist party is never to push its attacks upon 
the government beyond the limits imposed by the inequality 
between the respective forces of the combatants. In other words, 
the life of the party, whose preservation has gradually become 
the supreme objective of the parties of political action, must 
not be endangered. The result is that the external form of the 
party, its bureaucratic organization, definitely gains the upper 
hand over its soul, its doctrinal and theoretic content, and the 
latter is sacrificed whenever it tends to involve an inopportune 
conflict with the enemy. The outcome of this regressive evolu¬ 
tion is that the party is no longer regarded as a means for the 
attainment of an end, but gradually becomes an end-in-itself, 
and is therefore incapable of resisting the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the state when this power is inspired by a vigorous 
will. 

Inevitably such a party is unable to sustain so terrible a test 
as that of upholding its faith in principles when the state, de¬ 
termined upon war, and resolved to crush anyone who gets in 
the way, threatens the party in case of disobedience with the 
dissolution of its branches, the sequestration of its funds, and 
the slaughter of its best men. The party gives way, hastily 

^At the end of 1913 the central treasuiy of the German eocialxst trade 
unions owned property amounting to 88,069,295 marks (£4,400,000), whilst 
the local and independent unions owned 3,152,636 marks (£150,000). Now 
a rebellion against the government and its foreign policy would have en¬ 
dangered all these funds. 
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sells its internationalist soul, and, impelled by the instinct of 
self-preservation, undergoes transformation into a patriotic 
party. The world-war of 1914 has afforded the most effective 
confirmation of what the author wrote in the first edition of 
this book concerning the future of socialist parties. 

This natural tendency of the modern political party is rein¬ 
forced, in the particular case under consideration, by the de¬ 
cision of the German socialists to support their government in 
all respects, owing to their fear and hatred of Czarism. This 
invincible aversion, upon which is dependent the general agree¬ 
ment with which the entire Germanic democracy has accepted 
the war, arises not solely from the foolish prejudice that the 
Slavs belong to an inferior race, but is also the outcome of a 
special historical theory held by Marx. Marx, in fact, regarded 
Russia as responsible for ‘‘the reaction’^ wherever this became 
manifest. More particularly, he considered that the militarist 
regime of the Prussian nobles, which he ardently abhorred, was 
merely the vanguard of the Russian autocracy, lie added that 
the most infallible means for destroying the predominance of 
the German junkers would be to crush Russia, without whose 
aid the rule of the Prussian reaction would be impossible. This 
Marxist conviction had become a party dogma, deep-rooted in 
the mind of every individual member and diffused in a hundred 
writings. The German socialists who enthusiastically obeyed 
the mobilization order issued by the Emperor believed them¬ 
selves to be fulfi-Uing a sacred duty, not only from the patriotic 
point of view, but also from the democratic, considering that 
they were thus hastening the day of their own final deliver¬ 
ance. It was by such a state of mind that were inspired the 
principal speeches delivered and the most authoritative articles 
written by the German socialists when William II declared 
war against the Czar. 

Moreover, an attitude which harmonized ill with the theo¬ 
retical principle of historical materialism was defended by the 
socialists themselves as absolutely essential for the German 
proletariat. Substantially what the German socialists said 
was that, in the event of a defeat of the state to which they 
belonged, the proletarians would necessarily suffer greatly from 
unemployment and poverty; consequently it was their supreme 
interest, and must be the supreme aim of their representatives, 
to avoid this eventuality; hence it was their first and greatest 
duty to aid the German army by all the means at their disposal 
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in its arduous task of defeating the enemy. Now, there is no 
lack of positive clearness about the view which underlies this 
reasoning. Since the proletariat is an integral part of the state, 
it cannot but suffer when the state falls upon evil days. Above 
all, the lot of the workers is dependent ui)on the degree to 
which manufacture and commerce flourish. No doubt the most 
prosperous condition of manufacturing industry does not af¬ 
ford the workers an absolute guarantee that they will receive 
good wages and be able to enjoy a high standard of life, since 
there is no proof that the curve of wages will always follow 
that of industrial profits; indeed, it is notorioiis that whilst 
after 1870 the development of German manufacture was rapid 
and extensive, the condition of the German workers remained 
stationary for nearly two decades. But if the lot of the workers 
and that of the manufacturers are not always on the same 
footing in the matter of good foi’tune, it cannot be doubted 
that when bad times come they have to share the same dis¬ 
tresses; if manufacturing industry is stagnant, any rise of 
wages is excluded a priori. While, however, this view of a 
community of interests in the national sphere between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat has a basis of reality, there can 
be no doubt that not only is it absolutely antagonistic to the 
idealism of class, that is to say, to the fraternal affection which 
denies national solidarity in order to affirm with enthusiasm 
the international solidarity of the proletariat, tending and aim¬ 
ing at speedy class-emancipation; but further that it under¬ 
mines the very concept of class. In fact, the theoretical posi¬ 
tion assumed by the German socialists, and imitated more or 
less faithfully by their comrades in other lands, is dictated by 
a criterion altogether different from that which forms the basis 
of historical materialism. This latter doctrine presupposes the 
existence of a working class by nature one and indivisible, 
whereas in the nationalist view there exists only a national prole¬ 
tariat, included within a given state, living within definite geo¬ 
graphical boundaries, and subject to all the influences of force 
or of destiny. Indeed, the social democratic concept of class 
(as manifested under stress of war by the majority of the Ger- 
nian socialists) constitutes the negation of the Marxist concept, 
in so far as the former degrades the latter, and, instead of be¬ 
coming the instrument of world liberation as it was conceived 
by the internationalist theorists, is made the instrumeiil of 
patriotic, social, and military cooperation. Historical material- 
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ism aimed at securing the solidarity of the human race under 
the guidance of the revolutionary proletariat and through the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie and of national governments. The 
social democratic concept of class aims at the aggrandizement of 
the fatherland and at the prosperity of the proletariat and of 
the bourgeoisie therein, through the ruin of the proletariat and 
of the bourgeoisie of other lands. Between these two concep¬ 
tions there is, in fact, so great a gulf fixed, that the most learned 
attempts to bridge it over will inevitably prove futile. If the war 
has not demonst rated the fallacy of the theory that the working 
classes of various countries, considered as a whole, possess com¬ 
mon interests in opposition to the interests of the various na¬ 
tional bourgeoisies also considered as a whole, it has at least 
demonstrated the non-existence of the reaction which this sup¬ 
posed phenomenon ought to have exercised upon the mentality 
and consequently u])on the activity of the proletariat which 
prolonged socialist propaganda had endeavoured to indoctrinate 
with Marxist principles. 

But while German socialists appealed to their right to 
be guided by strictly economic interests and to make common 
cause with those who had hitherto been their worst enemies, 
they had the bad taste to deny this right to their foreign com¬ 
rades. Paul Lensch, socialist member of the Reichstag, editor 
of the ultra-Marxist ‘‘Leipziger Volkszeitung,'^ has, with a 
seriousness worthy of a better cause, sustained the following re¬ 
markable assertions: that the victory of Germany is necessary 
for the destruction of militarism, which will become superfluous 
as soon as the enemies of Germany have been definitely defeated, 
whilst the defeat of Germany will necessarily provide militar¬ 
ism with new aliment (since Germany will have to take her re¬ 
venge) ; for the German proletariat, the defeat of Germany 
would be equivalent to an economic catastrophe, to the loss of 
the most essential means of subsistence, and to the ruin of the 
fruits of many years of labour; whereas for the English prole¬ 
tariat, the consequences of the defeat of England would un¬ 
questionably be extremely beneficial, by leading to the rapid 
diffusion of socialist ideas, to the distribution of monopolies, and 
to ‘'the disappearance of the stupid pride which characterizes 
the English race.’'^ According to this profound thinker, the 


•Paul Lensch, Die deutscJie Sozialdemdkratie u, dcr Weltlcrieg, Buck- 
handlung ‘‘Vorwarts/^ Berlin, 1915, pp. 26, 42, 58. 
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game causes would produce different. effects in England and 
Prance, on the one hand, and in Germany on the other. For 
Germany a defeat must be avoided at all costs, for its results 
would be disastrous, whilst in the case of England and France 
they could not fail to be salutary! 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the war has further 
accentuated the oligarchical character of party leadership. In 
no country (Italy, of course, excepted, for Italy has had ten 
months for mature deliberation) were the rank and file of the 
part}^ active factors in the adoption of a policy for which every 
single member was accountable; in no country, except Italy, was 
the great question of the attitude of parties in relation to the 
problem of peace or war laid before the ordinary members; 
everywhere the supreme decision was in the hands of the lead¬ 
ers, and the masses had merely to accept an accomplished fact. 
In most cases the majority of the leaders established their abso¬ 
lute supremacy over the minority by means of the so-called 
party discipline which obliges the minority to accept the will 
of the majority. This explains the almost incredible unanimity 
with which, in the Eeichstag, in the memorable August sitting, 
the German socialist parliamentary group voted the war credits. 
In the secret session of the group on the eve of the official session 
the opponents of the war were in the minority, and were there¬ 
fore compelled on the following day, by the obligations of party 
discipline, to confound themselves publicly with the majority, 
and to give a vote which ran counter to their most sincere con¬ 
victions. This amounts to saying that party life involves strange 
moral and intellectual sacrifices. 

Moreover, by not a few party leaders the war was looked 
upon as a useful means of propaganda for the attraction of new 
recruits. This applies above all to the socialist party, eager to 
overthrow the barriers which separate from the party many 
sympathizers among the manual, operative, and shopkeeping 
classes, who are loth to join a party professing internationalist 
views. In a great public meeting held at Stuttgart on February 
22,1915, Heymann, a deputy to the diet of Wiirtemberg and one 
of the best-known leaders of the socialist party in that state, 
triumphantly declared: “Many have ardently desired to join 
our party. But there was an obstacle. Well, that obstacle no 
longer exists!^’® Unquestionably principles are often a stum- 


Zwei Eeden, by Hildebrand and W. Heine, Dietz, Stuttgart, 1915, p. 44* 
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bling-block to a party whose main desire is to increase its mem¬ 
bership; and to disregard inconvenient principles may bring 
electoral advantage, if at the cost of honour. The leaders are 
the first to favour such a tendency, for the more widely extended 
the foundations of their party, the greater grows their own indi¬ 
vidual power. In fact, the individual power of the leaders un¬ 
dergoes an immeasurable increase at a time when the majority 
of the members of all parties are under arms, and for this 
reason may be considered as politically non-existent because they 
are unable to exercise any influence upon the executive of the 
party to which they belong. On the Continent, even those mem¬ 
bers who have not been summoned to the colours no longer 
possess any power of controlling their leaders, owing to the 
suppression of the freedom of the press and of the rights of 
public meeting and of combination. Wherever martial law pre¬ 
vails, the leader is omnipotent. 



CHAPTER IV 


PINAL CONSIDERATIONS 

*^A prendre le tcrme dans la ri^ieiir de I’acception il n’a jamais exists 
do veritable democratic, et il nVii existera jamais. J1 ost contre I'ordre 
naturel que le grand nombre gouverne, et que le petit soit gouverne.— 
J. J. Eousseau, Contrat SociaL 

Leadership is a necessary plienomenon in every form of social 
life. Consequently it is not the task of science to inquire whether 
this phenomenon is good or evil, or prexlominantly one or the 
other. But there is great scientific value in the demonstration 
that every system of leadership is incompatible with the most 
essential postulates of democracy. We are now aware that the 
law of the historic necessity of oligarchy is primarily based upon 
a series of facds of experience. Like all other scientific laws, 
sociological laws are derived from empirical observation. In 
order, however, to deprive our axiom of its purely descriptive 
character, and to confer upon it that status of analytical ex¬ 
planation which can alone transform a formula into a law, it 
does not suffice to contemplate from a unitary outlook those 
phenomena which may be empirically established; we must 
also study the determining causes of these phenomena. Such 
has been our task. 

Now, if we leave out of consideration the tendency of the 
leaders to organize themselves and to consolidate their interests, 
and if we leave also out of consideration the gratitude of the 
led towards the leaders, and the general immobility and passivity 
of the masses, we are led to conclude that the principal cause of 
oligarchy in the democratic parties is to be found in the technical 
indispensability of leadership. 

The process which has begun in consequence of the differentia¬ 
tion of functions in the party is completed by a complex of 
qualities which the leaders acquire through their detachment 
from the mass. At the outset, leaders arise spontaneously; 
their functions are accessory and gratuitous. Soon, however, 
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they become professional leaders, and in this second stage of 
development they are stable and irremovable. 

It follows that the explanation of the oligarchical phenome¬ 
non which thus results is partly psychological; oligarchy de¬ 
rives, that is to say, from the psychical transformations which 
the leading personalities in the parties undergo in the course 
of their lives. But also, and still more, oligarchy depends upon 
what we may term the psychology op organization itself, that 
is to say, upon the tactical and technical necessities which re¬ 
sult from the consolidation of every disciplined political aggre¬ 
gate. Reduced to its most concise expression, the fundamental 
sociological law of political parties (the term ^‘politicar^ being 
here used in its most comprehensive significance) may be formu¬ 
lated in the following terms: ‘'It is organization which gives 
birth to the dominion of the elected over the electors, of the 
mandataries over the mandators, of the delegates over the 
delegators. Who says organization, says oligarchy.’^ 

Every party organization represents an oligarchical power 
grounded upon a democratic basis. We find everywhere electors 
and elected. Also we find everywhere that the i)ower of the 
elected leaders over the electing )nasses is almost unlimited. 
The oligarchical structure of the building suffocates the basic 
democratic principle. That which is oppresses that which 
OUGHT TO BE. For the masses, this esvsential difference between 
the reality and the ideal remains a mystery. Socialists often 
cherish a sincere belief that a new elite of politicians will keep 
faith better than did the old. The notion of the repre¬ 
sentation of x>opular interests, a notion to which the great 
majority of democrats, and in especial the working-class masses 
of the German-speaking lands, cleave with so much tenacity 
and confidence, is an illusion engendered by a false illumina¬ 
tion, is an effect of mirage. In one of the most delightful 
pages of his analysis of modern Don Quixotism, Alphonse 
Daudet shows us how the “brav' commandantBravida, 
who has never quitted Tarascon, gradually comes to persuade 
himself, influenced by the burning southern sun, that he has 
been to Shanghai and has had all kinds of heroic adventures.^ 
Similarly the modern proletariat, enduringly influenced by 
glib-tongued persons intellectually superior to the mass, ends 


‘ Alphonse Daudet, Tartarin de Tarascon, Marpon et Flammarion, Paris, 
1887, p. 40. 
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by believing that by flocking to the poll and entrusting its 
social and economic cause to a delegate, its direct participation 
in power will be assured.^ 

Tlie formation of oligarchies within the various forms of 
democracy is the outcome of organic necessity, and consequently 
affects every organization, be it socialist or even anarchist. 
Haller long ago noted that in every form of social life rela¬ 
tionships of dominion and of dependence are created by Nature 
herself.® The supremacy of the leaders in the democratic and 
revolutionary parties has to be taken into account in every 
historic situation present and to come, even though only a few 
and exceptional minds will be fully conscious of its existence. 
The mass will never rule except in ahstracio. Consequently the 
question we have to discuss is not whether ideal democracy is 
realizable, but rather to what point and in what degree democ¬ 
racy is desirable, possible, and realizable at a given moment. In 
the problem as thus stated we recognize the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of polities as a science. Whoever fails to perceive this 
must, as Sombart says, either be so blind and fanatical as not 
to see that the democratic current daily makes undeniable ad¬ 
vance, or else must be so inexperienced and devoid of critical 
faculty as to be unable to understand that all order and all 
civilization must exhibit aristocratic features.'^ The great error 
of socialists, an error committed in consequence of their lack 
of adequate psychological knowledge, is to be found in their 
combination of pessimism regarding the present, with rosy op¬ 
timism and immeasurable confidence regarding the future. A 
realistic view of the mental condition of the masses shows be¬ 
yond question that even if we admit the possibility of moral 

•Militant democrats will not admit this publicly. According to them 
the power of the masses is unlimited. This unrealistic view, in its applica¬ 
tion to political elections, will be found in a number of socialist writings, 
although its expression is apt to be somewhat veiled. It is only in the 
work of Dr. P. Coullery, of La Chaux-de-Ponds, a somewhat eccentric Swdss 
internationalist, that we find a categorical expression of the thought: ' ‘ Par 
le suffrage universel le peuple des travailleurs devient tout-puissant^^ 
(Coullery, JestLS le Christ et sa Vie, sa 'Doctrine morale, politique, icono^ 
mique et sociale. Lea Lois naturelles et le Sodalisme, Schweizer, Bienne, 
1891, p. 303). In its application to party organization this same notion 
makes no closer approximation to the real facts of the case. 

•Ludwig von Haller, Bestauration der Staatswissenschaften, Winterthur, 
1816, vol. i, pp. 304 et seq. 

•Werner Sombart, Dennooh!, ed. cit., p. 90. Cf. also P. S. Merlino, Fro 
e oontro il Socialiemo, ed. cit., pp. 262 et seq. 
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improvement in mankind, the human materials with whose use 
politicians and philosophers cannot dispense in their plans of 
social reconstruction are not of a character to justify exces¬ 
sive optimism. Within the limits of time for which human 
provision is possible, optimism will remain the exclusive 
privilege of utopian thinkers. 

The socialist parties, like the trade unions, are living forms 
of social life. As such they react with the utmost energy 
against any attempt to analyse their structure or their nature, 
as if it were a method of vivisection. When science attains to 
results which conflict with their apriorist ideology, they revolt 
with all their power. Yet their defence is extremely feeble. 
Those among the representatives of such organizations whose 
scientific earnestness and personal good faith make it impos¬ 
sible for them to deny outright the existence of oligarchical 
tendencies in every form of demo<iracy, endeavour to explain 
these tendencies as the outcome of a kind of atavism in the 
mentality of the masses, characteristic of the youth of the 
movement. The masses, they assure us, are still infected by 
the oligarchic virus simply because they have been oppressed 
during long centuries of slavery, and have never yet enjoyed 
an autonomous existence.^' The socialist regime, however, will 


®Such an opinion has been expressed by the syndicalist theorists in espe¬ 
cial, as, for instance, by Enrico Leone (^‘Divonire Sociale,vol. v, Nos. 
18, 19) in a criticism of my own preliminary studies on this theme, and by 
Adolpho Momigliano (“Propaganda,^’ Naples, December 2, 1910). Many 
of the reformists give utterance to a similar opinion. In a lengthy critical 
examination of my view’s (whose justice he by no means denies) Fausto 
Pagliari comes to the conclusion that the oligarchical tendencies of the so¬ 
cialist movement are not indications of what is going to continue in the 
future, but merely transitional forms of a movement which is still walking 
in darkness; signs of youth, not of age (Oligarchia e Democrazia nelV Or- 
ganizzazione operaiaf “Critica Sociale, ” February 1, 1909). Otheis, like 
the syndicalist Sergio Panunzio, accept my proposition without reserve but 
fail to apply its consequences to their own theory {Syndicalisme et BeprS- 
sentation Ouvri^.re, “Mouvement Socialiste,” anno xii, No. 221). Eduard 
Bernstein, who also fails to rebut my demonstrations (cf. Die Demokratie 
in der Sozialdemokratie, “Sozial. Monatshefte, ” 1908, fasc. 18 and 19), 
reproaches me with overstrossing the psychological note, but does not him¬ 
self faU into the error of the Marxists and syndicalists. He continues to 
hold to-day the realistic conception of the future which he expressed in 
1897, when he compared the process of internal democratic administration 
with that of industrial production, writing: “At the door of the workshop 
we may be equal, but are equal no longer when we have gone inside. Here 
the engineer must issue his orders, and the various subordinate workmen 
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soon restore them to health, and will furnish them with all the 
capacity necessary for self-government. Nothing could be more 
anti-scientific than the supposition that as soon as socialists 
have gained possession of governmental power it will suffice for 
the masses to exercise a little control over their leaders to 
secure that the interests of these leaders shall coincide perfectly 
with the interests of the led.® This idea may be compared 
with the view of Jules Quesde, no less anti-scientific than anti- 
Marxist (though Guesde proclaims himself a Marxist), that 
whereas Christianity has made God into a man, socialism will 
make man into a god.‘ 

The objective immaturity of the mass is not a mere transitory 
phenomenon which will disappear with the progress of de¬ 
mocratization au lendemain dii socialisme. On the contrary, it 
derives from the very nature of the mass as mass, for this, even 
when organized, suffers from an incurable incompetence for 
the solution of the diverse problems wliich present themselves 
for solution—because the mass per se is amorphous, and there¬ 
fore needs division of labour, specialization, and guidance. 
^‘L^espece humaine veut etrc gouverneej elle le sera. J^ai 
honte de mon espece,'" wrote Proudhon from his prison in 
1850.® Man as individual is by nature predestined to be guided, 
and to be guided all the more in proportion as the functions of 
life undergo division and subdivision. To an enormously greater 
degree is guidance necessary for the social group. 

From this chain of reasoning and from these Sfdentific convic¬ 
tions it would be erroneous to conclude that we should renounce 
all endeavours to ascertain the limits which may be imposed 
upon the powers exercised over the individual by oligarchies 

must carry them out. The stoker cannot act according to his own fancy 
and draw the fires whenever it pleases him^^ {Das demokratiscJie Prinzip 
und seine Anwendung, ^‘Neue Zeit/^ anno xix, p. 25 ). Bernstein, 

however, has not attained to clearness of vision regarding the results of the 
division of labour and of the dilferences in technical competence among the 
democratic masses. Consequently ho remains faithful to a concept of 
democracy which has little more than the name in common with the democ¬ 
racy advocated by tlie great democratic thinkers of the eighteenth century 
and the socialists of the nineteenth. 

•Cf. L4on Trochet (deputy of Li^ge), Socialdemocratie et AnarchismCf 
Discours, Brussels-Ghent-Li^ge, 1902, p. 42. 

’Jules Guesde, La PrdbUme et la Solution, Libr. du Parti Socialiste, 
Paris, p. 17. 

* Charles Gide et Charles Bist, Histoire des Doctrines Scono'irdques depuis 
les Physiocrates jusqu^a nos jours, Laroae et Tenin, Paris, 1909, p. 709. 
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(state, dominant class, party, etc.). It would be an error to 
abandon the desperate enterprise of endeavouring to discover 
a social order which will render possible the complete realiza¬ 
tion of the idea of popular sovereignty. In the present work, 
as the writer said at the outset, it has not been his aim to 
indicate new paths. But it seemed necessary to lay consider¬ 
able stress upon the pessimist aspect of democracy wliich is 
forced on us by historical study. We had to inquire whether, 
and within what limits, democracy must remain purely ideal, 
possessing no other value than that of a moral criterion which 
renders it possible to appreciate the varying degrees of that 
oligarchy which is immanent in every social regime. In other 
words, we have had to inquire if, and in what degree, democ¬ 
racy is an ideal which we can never hope to realize in practice. 
A further aim of this work was the demolition of some of the 
facile and superficial democratic illusions which trouble science 
and lead the masses astray. Finally, the author desired to 
throw light upon certain sociological tendencies which oppose 
the reign of democracy, and to a still greater extent oppose the 
reign of socialism. 

The writer does not wish to deny that every revolutionary 
working-class movement, and every movement sincerely in¬ 
spired by the democratic spirit, may have a certain value as 
contributing to the enfeeblement of oligarchic tendencies. The 
peasant in the fable, when on his death-bed, tells his sons that 
a treasure is buried in the field. After the old man^s death 
the sons dig everywhere in order to discover the treasure. They 
do not find it. But their indefatigable labour improves the soil 
and secures for them a comparative well-being. The treasure 
in the fable may well symbolize democracy. Democracy is a 
treasure which no one will ever discover by deliberate search. 
But in continuing our search, in labouring indefatigably to 
discover the indiscoverable, we shall perform a work which will 
have fertile results in the democratic sense. We have seen, 
indeed, that within the bosom of the democratic working-class 
party are born the very tendencies to counteract which that 
party came into existence. Thanks to the diversity and to the 
unequal worth of the elements of the party, these tendencies 
often give rise to manifestations which border on tyranny. 
We have seen that the replacement of the traditional legitimism 
of the powers-that-be by the brutal plebiscitary rule of Bona- 
partist parvenus does not furnish these tendencies with any 
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moral or assthetic superiority. Historical evolution mocks all 
the prophylactic measures that have been adopted for the pre¬ 
vention of oligarchy. If laws are passed to control the dominion 
of the leaders, it is the laws which gradually weaken, and not 
the leaders. Sometimes, however, the democratic principle car¬ 
ries with it, if not a cure, at least a palliative, for the disease 
of oligarchy. When Victor Considerant formulated his ‘‘demo- 
cratico-pacificist ” socialism, he declared that socialism signified, 
not the rule of society by the lower classes of the population, but 
the government and organization of society in the interest of all, 
through the intermediation of a group of citizens; and he added 
that the numerical importance of this group must increase pwri 
passu with social development.® This last observation draws 
attention to a point of capital importance. It is, in fact, a 
general characteristic of democracy, and hence also of the 
labour movement, to stimulate and to strengthen in the indi¬ 
vidual the intellectual aptitudes for criticism and control. We 
have seen how the progressive bureaucratization of the demo¬ 
cratic organism tends to neutralize the beneficial effects of such 
criticism and such control. None the less it is true that the 
labour movement, in virtue of the theoretical postulates it pro¬ 
claims, is apt to bring into existence (in opposition to the will 
of the leaders) a certain number of free spirits who, moved by 
principle, by instinct, or by both, desire to revise the base upon 
which authority is established. Urged on by conviction or by 
temperament, they are never weary of asking an eternal ‘ ‘ Why ? ^' 
about every human institution. Now this predisposition towards 
free inquiry, in which we cannot fail to recognize one of the 
most precious factors of civilization, will gradually increase in 
proportion as the economic status of the masses undergoes im¬ 
provement and becomes more stable, and in proportion as they 
are admitted more effectively to the advantages of civilization, 
A wider education involves an increasing capacity for exercis¬ 
ing control. Can we not observe every day that among the 
well-to-do the authority of the leaders over the led, extensive 
though it be, is never so unrestricted as in the case of the lead¬ 
ers of the poor? Taking in the mass, the poor are powerless 
and disarmed vis-^-vis their leaders. Their intellectual and 
cultural inferiority makes it impossible for them to see whither 


•Victor Considerant, Principes dii Sooialiame. Manifests de la Difiuy 
eratie au xix SUcle, Librairie Pbalansterienne, Paris, 1847, p. 53. 
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the leader is going, or to estimate in advance the significance 
of his actions. It is, consequently, the great task of social 
education to raise the intellectual level of the masses, so that 
they may be enabled, within the limits of what is possible, to 
counteract the oligarchical tendencies of the working-class 
movement. 

In view of the perennial incompetence of the masses, we have 
to recognize the existence of two regulative principles:— 

1. The ideological tendency of democracy towards criticism 
and control; 

2. The effective counter-tendency of democracy towards the 
creation of parties ever more complex and ever more differen¬ 
tiated—parties, that is to say, which are increasingly based upon 
the competence of the few. 

To the idealist, the analysis of the forms of contemporary 
democracy cannot fail to be a source of bitter deceptions and 
profound discouragement. Those alone, perhaps, are in a posi¬ 
tion to pass a fair judgment upon democracy who, without 
lapsing into dilettantist sentimentalism, recognize that all sci¬ 
entific and human ideals have relative values. If we wish to 
estimate the value of democracy, we must do so in comparison 
with its converse, pure aristocracy. The defects inherent in 
democracy are obvious. It is none the less true that as a form 
of social life we must choose democracy as the least of evils. 
,The ideal government would doubtless be that of an aristocracy 
of persons at once morally good and technically eflBcient. But 
where shall we discover such an aristocracy? We may find it 
sometimes, though very rarely, as the outcome of deliberate se¬ 
lection ; but we shall never find it where the hereditary principle 
remains in operation. Thus monarchy in its pristine purity 
must be considered as imperfection incarnate, as the most 
incurable of ills; from the moral point of view it is inferior 
even to the most revolting of demagogic dictatorships, for the 
corrupt organism of the latter at least contains a healthy prin¬ 
ciple upon whose working we may continue to base hopes of 
social resanation. It may be said, therefore, that the more 
humanity comes to recognize the advantages which democracy, 
however imperfect, presents over aristocracy, even at its best, 
the less likely is it that a recognition of the defects of demoo* 
racy will provoke a return to aristocracy. Apart from certain 
formal differences and from the qualities which can be acquired 
only by good education and inheritance (qualities in which aris- 
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tocracy will always have the advantage over democracy—quali¬ 
ties which democracy either neglects altogether, or, attempting 
to imitate them, falsifies them to the point of caricature), the 
defects of democracy will be found to inhere in its inability to 
get rid of its aristocratic scoriae. On the other hand, nothing 
but a serene and frank examination of the oligarchical dangers 
of democracy will enable us to minimize these dangers, even 
though they can never be entirely avoided. 

The democratic currents of history resemble successive waves. 
They break ever on the same shoal. They are ever renewed. 
This enduring spectacle is simultaneously encouraging and de¬ 
pressing. When democracies have gained a certain stage of 
development, they undergo a gradual transformation, adopting 
the artistocratic spirit, and in many cases also the aristocratic 
forms, against which at the outset they struggled so fiercely. 
Now new accusers arise to denounce the traitors; after an era 
of glorious combats and of inglorious power, they end by 
fusing with the old dominant class; whereupon once more they 
are in their turn attacked by fresh opponents who appeal to 
the name of democracy. It is probable that this cruel game 
will continue without end. 
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